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MARITIME GEOGRAPHY. 



FRANCE. 



The Kingdom of France returned within its c j^f • 
antient limits, by the greatest, revolution in the 
history of nations, is washed by the British Sea 
and English Channel on the north, by the Bay of 
Biscay on the west, and by the Mediterranean 
on the south. The extent of coast on each of 
these seas is 

On the British Sea from the boundary 
line between Dunkirk and Nieuport to 

Cape Grisne2 IS 

On the English Channel from Cape Gris- 

nez to Ushant 145 

On the Atlantic or Bay of Biscay from 

Ushant to the Bidassoa 125 

On the Mediterranean from Port Vendres 

to the Var • 80 

: To the west of Calais commences a succession 
of chalky cliffs, and here and there the sea has 
thrown up ridges of pebbles on the beach, resem- 
bling the dike of Dobheran in Mecklenburg. 
Cape Blancnez is the first point of land west of 
vol. tl m Calais, 
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2 MARITIME GEOGRAPHY* 

Calais, and Cape Grisnez, W. S.W. four league 
from the same town, is the nearest point of France 
to the coast of England, being distant from Dover 
eighteen miles. W* N. W. four leagues from Cape 
Grisnez is the Calbarde bank, two leagues long, 
and with only fourteen to fifteen feet water. 

The Coast of Botany and apart of that of Nor- 
mandy, are defended from the invasion of the sea 
by enormous masses of granite, which, however, 
have not been able to resist the constant action 
of the Atlantic waves, driven against them by the 
prevailing westerly winds, and which have formed 
numerous bays, , peninsulas, capes, and isolated 
rocks: 

The Bay of (Calvados is bounded by Cape de 
Caux or Antifer .on the east, and by Cape Bar-- 
fleur on tbp west. The Calvados rocks in this 
bay are a ledge above water, two leagues long, 
lining the shore, and have their name from a 
Spanish ship wrecked on them. 

.The Seine empties itself into the east part of 
Calvados bay, $nd o° the north point of the en- 
trance, Cape la Heve, are two lights. Cape Bar- 
fleur is a low promontory, with a light-house on 
one, of its rocky points,, called Cape Gatteville, 
which project^ 3QQ . fathoms into the sea, aud is 
naturally level with it, but has been raised to pre- 
vent the waves breaking against the light-hou$e j 
i*hich latter is of granite,, and is 103 feet high. 

The Gulf of St. Malp : is a great indentation 
between Cape la Hague on the east and Brehat 
island on t,he west. On Cape k Hague is m old 

castje. 
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FRANCE. 3 

castte. This gulf forms several bays of which ^ 
Concale, St Malo, Ferney, and St. Brieux, are 
the ihost considerable. Concale bay at the S.E. 
extremity of the gulf, has ten leagues of coast, 
with good anchorage for the largest fleets in four 
to thirteeii fathoms ; but there are several dangers 
in it, so that it,; as well as ill the coast from Cape 
la Hague to Ushapt, requires experienced pilots. 
Ferney bay is limited on the west by Cape Frehel, 
high and steep, with a light-house. This point 
is likewise the east limit of St. Brieux bay, which 
has good anchorage in ten fathoms, but is filled with 
rocks and islands. Near Morlaix a vast submerged 
forest of oak, yew, and birch has been lately 
discovered. 

% " DoubKng Ushant, we quit the English Channel 
and enter the Bay of Biscay, the Gulf of Gas- 
cony of the French and the antient OceanusAquu 
tamcuSy of which Cape Ortegal is the south limit. 
This gulf is chiefly remarkable for the heavy sea 
prodhced in it by N.W. winds, arid for the con* 
starit &.E. current setting into it. The coast from 
Ushant to the Gironde is much broken by bays 
and mouths of rivers, and Has many islands. The 
principal bays necessary to notice here are Dou- 
arnenez, which in north and N.E. winds affordd 
good anchorage for the largest fleets in ten fathoms ; 
Audierne or Hodierne, which is open, and Quibe- 
tfon, formed by a peninsula on the west j the 
Gulf of Mortwban, a kind of sea lagoon with many 
inhabited islands formed on the east by the penin- 

b2 sula 
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4 MARITIME GEOGRAPHY- 

*-*> sula of Rhuys, and the Bay of Bourgneuf, within 
the isle of Noirmoutier. 

The rocks of Penmark off the south point of 
Audierne bay are many black masses, of which 
that named the Torch is separated from the main 
by a narrow channel, called the Monk's Leap- On 
the coast near Crozon are several caverns, thirty 
to forty feet high, and sixty to eighty broad, which 
serve as retreats to aquatic birds, and in storms the 
waves rush into them with great fury and noise. 
Near Plougef is an abyss in which the sea engulfs 
itself with a horrid uproar. The rocks at the bot> 
torn are of a reddish colour, and from the effect* 
of the vapour, appear to be in movement, whence 
it has received the name of Hell. Point Raty is 
a naked rock rising perpendicularly from the sea 
to 300 feet ; near it is the Bay of Tr6pass6s, thus 
named from the great number of shipwrecks in 
it. Near Brigueau are also qiany sea-worn caverns, 
and another abyss named Belaigenet, as well as a 
circular basin in the rock, called Diana's Bath, which 
art could not surpass in proportion or execution. 

From the entrance of the Gironde to the A dour, 
a distance of sixty leagues, the coast is entirely 
composed of sandy downs named Landes, from 
one to three leagues broad, and which continually 
encroach on the cultivated grounds, at the esti- 
mated rate of seventy-five to eighty feet a year j so 
that if this progression continued, Bordeaux would 
be overwhelmed in eighteen centuries. Even in 
modern timed several villages have disappeared, and 

at 
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at present the inhabitants of Verdan are frequently ^f • 
obliged to clear the streets of the sand blown into 
them by strong westerly winds. The declivities 
of these downs towards the sea are totally bare of 
vegetation, with the exception of a few weak gra- 
mens and the armaria peploides (sea chick-weed) 
which are scantily spread in some hollows, shel- 
tered by the temporary elevations of the sands. 
Since 1788, the government has attempted check- 
ing the progress of the downs, by raising pines from 
seeds on their internal declivities, and as far as the 
experiment has been tried, it is said to have suc- 
ceeded. While the sand of these downs is over- 
whelming the cultivated lands, the sea undermines 
and encroaches on them, and the bank of Matoc, 
overflowed every high tide, is the remains of a 
considerable tract of land' thus washed away. On 
this desolate coast are several lakes or lagoons 
communicating with the sea by channels called 
Bocauts ; the principal of them is the basin of 
Arca^on, fifteen leagues in circuit, but almost 
useless to navigation. The portion which is shel- 
tered by the pine forest of Arca$on from south 
and S.W. winds, has sufficient space and depth 
for 100 sail of the line, but the winds and waves 
from the north and N.W. drive such quantities of 
sand and gravel into the basin, that the channels 
are continually shifting, so that permanent land* 
marks would be useless. This inconvenience how- 
ever might be overcome by a regular system of 
pilotage, and an excellent naval station be formed 

b 3 herev 
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6 MARITIME GEOGRAPHY- 

oa«,. h eref at least for frigates. There are two chafr* 
pels; the northern called the Papon Passage, 14 
between Cape Feret on the north, and Teray is* 
land ; it is a mile broad, but at present is im-< 
practicable. The southern channel is between 
Teray Island and Cape Brunet on the south, and 
is difficult and dangerous ; the little wooden battery 
of la Roquette, which defends it, is on a point, 
and mounts three or four field pieces. The basin 
of Arca$on has a productive fishery of roach* 
mackarel, soles, sprats, and oysters. The taking 
of wild ducks in the season is also a profitable 
branch of industry j these birds arrive in vast 
numbers at the beginning of winter, and are caught 
in nets spread over the sand-banks and elevated 
by long poles. At night when it does not rain, 
and they consequently cannot quench their thirst 
on the wing, in skimming over the basin towards 
the fresh lakes and marshes they get entangled 
in the nets, and are sent by cart-load^ to Bor- 
deaux. 

Near Biaritz are some singular grottoes, and 
rocks resembling the ruins of temples, bridges* 
&c. formed by the action of the waves. Amongst 
the caverns is one called the Chamber of Love, 
which in shape resembles the half of a bee-hive 
cut vertically, and is forty feet in diameter and 
twenty feet high. All the rocks are composed of 
very fine yellow sand, strongly agglutinated, and 
containing vast quantities of numismal stones, 
very small and white. From hence to Cape St. 

Martin, 
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Martin, the shore is formed of perpendicular clifls 
forty-eight to fifty feet high, and furrowed with 
ravines. 

There are few if any countries better watered 
than France, her rivers being extremely numerous^ 
though she has none of the first class, and but 
few of the second or third. Those that fall into 
the British Sea and English Channel are, 



JLiane, 

Canche, 

Aothie, 

Somme, 

Huesle, 

Yen, 

Bethune, 



Aa, at Gravelines 

Hames, Calais 

Selagne, S. of Cape Grinwz 

Ambleteuse 
Simereux, between AmMeteuse 
and Boulogne 

Boulogne 

Etaples 

Roeheile 

S. Vakry 

Treport 

Criel 

A 0C 'l Dieppe 
Arques, } rr 

Saone or Seye 

Durdan, 

Vittefleur, 

Seine, Le Havre 

RHk,into the Seine belowPont- 

Audemer 
jCoesnon, \ 

Cardequin, Uay of Coacale 
Bied Jean, J 
Rienne, St. Servan 
Ranee, Port Solidor 
Atgoenon; Plancoet 
Tremor, Marignoa 



Toaqites, at Torque* 



Dive, 

Orne, 

Drome, 

Seule, 

Vire, 

Taute, 

Sfnope, 

Saire, 

Divette # 

Dielette, 

Ay, 

Sienne, 

Venlee, 

Boscq, 

Tar, 

Seez, 

Selune, 

Ardee, 

Beprie, 

Tqeux, 

Treguier, 

Guer, 

Zin, 

Relacq, 



} 



Dives 

below Caen 

Port en Basseio 

Courseulle 

Isigni 

Carentaa 

QaineviUe 

Revffle 

Cjenxirg 

Lettay' 

between Agon and 

Regneville 
Cingreville 
Granville 

Bay of Concaie 



Lezardteu 

Lanion 
St. Michael 
Mdrlaix ' 



Comu 



Rimn. 



»4 



Gucssan , 
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^Goestan, at 
Goy, St. Bricux 



Aberack, *\ 

AberbenpitA . 

Aberhaut, J of BasandBmt 



[between the Isle 



The rivers that empty themselves into the At- 
lantic are, 

Xanderneau, *\ 

"Hieres, SBrest Harbour 

Auzon, J 
Odet, below" Quicnper 

Benaudet, four leagues from 
Quimper 

| below Quiniperle 



below Nantes 
Pornic 
St. Gilles 



Isotte, 

Eile, 

Laita, 

Scorff, 

Blavet, 

Detel, 

Auray, 

Mark, 

Vilame, 



! 



Port Louis 



Auray 

below Roche Ber- 
nard 



Loire, 

Falleure, 

Vie, 

Jauncey, 

Lausance, 

Le Yon, 

Guy, 

Angle, 

Lay, 

Sevr^, I 

Charente, Rochefort 



Talmont 
Angle 



' Pertuis Breton 



Seodre, 
Girosde, 
Leyre, 
A dour, 
NiveUe. 



near Marennes 

bdow Bordeaux 

batin- of Arca^oa 

Bayoune 

St. John de Lui 



The Somme receives vessels of considerable 
size, and boats go up with the tide to Abbeville. 
The Seine has its source at St Seine in the depart- 
ment of C6te d'Or, passes through Paris, and after 
a course of 150 leagues, empties itself, into the 
Bay of Calvados at le Havre de Grace. It is 
navigable for vessels of 900 tons to Rouen, to 
Paris by vessels of 100, and to Mery by barges. 

The Orne is ascended by vessels of eight or nine 
feet to Caen. The Vilaine is navigable for large 
boats to Rennes by means of sluices, and for 

vessels 
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vessels of 200 tons to Redon. The Loire has a 
course of 200 leagues, but is shoal and much en* 
cumbered by banks. At its mouth are two small 
Islands forming two channels, which require pilots, 
who are usually taken at Belle Isle. Vessels of 
burden unload at Bourgneuf or Paimbouf into 
small craft, which convey their cargoes to Nantes ; 
barges ascend from Nantes to Orleans, where they 
enter a canal which communicates with the Seine. 
The Lay empties itself into the Pertuis-Breton, 
fe ; havigable for vessels of sixty tons to Moricq 
two leagues, and two leagues farther for boats of 
fifteen tons. 

The Charente, after a course of eighty leagues, 
empties itself eight miles below Rochefort. It is 
navigable for boats of eighty tons, by means of 
sluices, to Angoultaie* * The Gironde is formed 
by the junction of the Garonne and Dordagne, 
which unite twenty-two leagues from the sea at the 
point called Bee d* Ambefc. The Dordogne presents 
a phenomenon named the Mascaret, and vulgarly 
the Water Rat. It happens chiefly in summer 
when the river is low, and commences at the 
Bee d* Ambez where the rivers unite : it is an ele- 
vation of water that ascends with great rapidity 
and noise, and which is felt eight leagues above 
the Bee d* Ambez. The banks of rock and sand 
£t the mouth of the Gironde form five channels, 
two of which are only fit for ships of burden, 
having twenty-five and twenty-six feet at low wa- 
ter. On a rock level with the water is Cordouan 

light- 
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lighthouse, a tower erected at tl^e end <rf the mx* 
teenth century by Henry IV. Its total height 
is 175 feet, and the circuit of the base about 400* 
Its entry is at E.S.E. It burns about 2501b. of 
coals a night in winter. Verdan Roads are within 
the shoals. Here is an insignificant village and ano- 
ther at Pouillac, ten leagues below Bordeaux, 
where ships usually anchor to wait for wind or tide 
to go up to the city. 

The Adour has its source in the Pyrennees, and 
after a course of fifty leagues, empties itself by * 
channel, called the New Bocaut, the old mouth 
being six leagues farther north, and rendered im* 
practicable by the sand brought down by the 
freshes. The new channel is also crossed by a 
bar on which is but three feet at low water, fifteen 
at common tides, and eighteen at high water 
springs. Within the bar is five fathoms up to 
Bayonne, and barges go up to St* Servan. 

France has, next to England, carried the sys- 
tem of canals to a greater perfection than any 
other nation of Europe. Besides numerous canals 
in the interior yhich facilitate commerce, those 
which form communication between the various 
branches of the ocean are, 1st. The canal of Briare 
or Burgundy, which uniting the Seine and Loire, 
open an inland navigation from the English Chan* 
nel to the Bay of Biscay. It has forty-two locks. 
The canal of Languedoc, or canal of the south, 
unites the Bay of Biscay and Mediterranean- It 
commences near Agde, and. at Beziers has a tow- 

nel 
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W& arched with stone 780 feet. At St. Feriol is a 
reservoir of 595 acres ; this canal joins the Garonne 
at Toulouse ; its breadth, including the towing 
paths, is 144 feet, depth six feet,>and length aixty- 
four leagues* 



rCTt TdWSa 

Firuck-Fla*. 
deru 



D^partmcmt 



Dunkirk (church qfthe Downs,)* is a considerable 
ty>wn of 26,000 inhabitants, who derive their chief 
support from fishing and smuggling in peace, * tt * orf - 
and from privateering in war. The principal con- 
traband trade is in gin and tea to England : it 
also exports, legally, a quantity of salt and wine to 
the north. It is a maritime prefecture. Its port 
is formed by two wooden jetties, and is defended 
by a redoubt on each side. It has no fresh water 
but that collected in cisterns from rains. Iii 1658 
Dunkirk was taken by the Dutch from the Spa- 
niards, and ceded to England, but two years 
after Charles II. sold it to France for ,£250,000, 
when it was declared a free port, and continued 
so till 1793. By the treaty of Utrecht (1713) it 
was stipulated that the fortifications should be de- 
stroyed, and the port rendered useless j but though 
this destruction was effected, Louis XIV. im- 
mediately cut a canal from Mardike, which gave 
the port almost all its former advantages. Eng- 
land, however, obliged him to shut up this canal, 

and 

• Rom t church said to have beea built here by St. Elou 
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JvSJTjS?. an d to promise that no works of this nature should 
<lrr *' — be executed within two leagues of Dunkirk* 
ju Norn, j^t j n iygo the sea having broke through the 
bar formed across the haven's mouth, it again 
became accessible to ships, and England being at 
war with Spain, France took advantage of it to 
reconstruct the jetties and fortify it; and though 
by the treaties of Aix la Chapelle and P&ris, the 
destruction of these works was stipulated, France 
contrived always to elude the execution, and the 
Dunkirkers have ever since carried on their old 
trades of smuggling in peace and privateering 
in wan 

Mardike is a fishing village between Dunkirk 
and Gravelines ; the latter is a fortified town of 
3,000 inhabitants, ceded to France by the treaty 
of the Pyrenhees (1 660). It is at the mouth of the 
Aa, among marshes, and has only a dry tide haven 
for small craft. 
iSSTc*.. Calais, situated on an opening of the cliffs, 
contains 6,500 inhabitants, a great number of whom 
are employed in the herring and raackarel fisheries. 
It exports some corn, brandy, hogs, and poultry to 
England. Its haven is formed by the mouth of 
the little river Hames, enclosed by two jetties of 
wood, on one of which is a light-house : it almost 
dries at low water, but has nineteen feet at high. 
Several strong forts command the entrance, and 
the town is surrounded by a ditch and rampart, 
and protected by a citadel : the country round 
may also be laid under water. Packets sail every 

second 
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secodd day between Calais and .Dover with the maiL JJ^ 
Escalle is a small fishing village two/les^gucfc- W. S^*"^. 
of Calais, and Ambleteuse, a little town at the 
mouth of a river that falls into St. John's Cove* 
which affords good anchorage in fifteen to five 
tathoms, sheltered, from N.E. to S.E. Here Ctesar 
embarked his cavalry for the invasion of England. 

Boulogne, at the mouth of the little river 
Liane, has 10,500 inhabitants, chiefly employed in 
the home fishery. It has only a dry tide haven, 
but large ships anchor in the roads well sheltered 
from easterly winds. North of the river's mouth 
is a high tower, and to the south some ruins, 
supposed to be the antient Gessoriacum and 
Partus Icciu$ 9 from whence Caesar embarked for 
England.. Dannes, Caneres, and Etaples (1,300 
inhabitants), are insignificant fishing villages ; the 
latter is on the right bank of the Canche a league 
from its mouth. Berk-sur-mer is on the right 
bank of the Authie and Rpchelle on the left ; . this 
river is navigable for boats to Montreuil. 

Le Crotoy, on the right bank of the Somrae, *><* s^e. 
has 3*000 inhabitants, and St Yalery, on the left; 
bank, about the same number; they have some 
trade, particularly in coals and lead. Cayeuxj 
Ault (1,000 inhabitants). 

Mers and Chauss6e d'Eu are fishing villages. *"^»- 
Le Treport, at the mputh of the Bresle, (2;00Q fX. Ulttt 
inhabitants), has a tide haven for coasters and a 
good road. Eu, on the left bank of the same 
river, (3,000). Small vessels only can enter the 

x river 
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Toumi. river with the tide. €riel, on the Yers, (1,000 
inhabitants). Tocqueville and Penly are small 
villages. 

Dieppe, at the mouth of the Bethune, where it 
teceives the Arqifea, has twenty to 25,000 in- 
habitants, an important foreign trade, and con- 
siderable share in the home and foreign fisheries. 
Its haven dries at low water, but has three fathoms 
and a half at high, and opposite the town ves- 
sels of sixteen feet draft can lay afloat ; to the 
west is a road for large ships. The haven is 
enclosed between two handsome brick moles; 
and it has an old castle. In peace a packet-boat 
sails from hence to Brighton, the distance being 
sixty-six mites; and the English coast is seen 
from a tbwer of Dieppe in clear weather. 

Pourville, St. Aubin, Veulles ; St. Valery en 
Gaux, 5,000 inhabitants, has a little tide haven 
for coasters : here William I. embarked for Eng- 
land. St. Leger, Port Sanciette, Dallas, and 
Eletot, are fishing places between Dieppe and 
Fecamp, which latter is a town of 7,00tf in- 
habitants, with a port in which is twelve feet 
at low water. Valletot, Yport, St. Jouin, Hague- 
ville, arid la Bruyere, are ' small villages be- 
tween Fecamp and the mouth of the Seine. 

Lb Savre de Grace,* on the right bank of 
the Seine, one league from Cape la Heve, is built 
on an acclivity between two hills ; it is surrounded 

by 

* Haa its name from an anticnt chapel adjoining. 
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\>y high walls With ditches and a regular citadel, $££5* 
has 20,000 inhabitants, and is a maritime pre- — 
fecture. Its harbour dries at low water, has 
twelve feet in common tides and twenty-five ih 
high springs. It has also the singular advantage 
that the tide does not begin to tall until three 
hours after high water, the cause of which seems 
to he^ that the current of the Seine crossing the 
harbour's mouth with great force at the beginning 
of the ebb, confines the water in the harbour* 
The favourable situation of Havre, communicating 
with Paris by the Seine, rendered it extremely 
commercial before the war, when it had a con- 
siderable West-India trade, and a number of ves* 
sels in the Greenland and Newfoundland fisheries, 
Harfleur ia two leagues above Havre, on the little 
river. Lezarda, which formerly admitted vessels, 
but being now filled up, a canal has been cut be- 
tween it and Havre, and the aptient port of Har- 
fleur is now converted /into gardens* 

Honfjleur, on the left bank of the Steine, has Jj- c** 
8,000 inhabitants and ^ considerable trade,* ex- 
porting chiefly ship timber and tforn. Touques, 
two miles atad halt* up the rivfer of thfe ! state 
name* to which large boats go up with the tide* 
Villert Boccage, 700 inhabitants, Dives, 400 
inhabitants, bn the, right bank of the river of 
the same name>, and Cabourg cm the left battle, 
Salinelle, on the right btak ai the One, 'Oy^ 
terham, Bonier, Greyv Comet, Langrane, Ryes, 
Port-en-Bassein, at the mouth' of the Drome, 
and St- Honorine are all villages, of from 800 

to 
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#&2T to 800 inhabitants; besides having a number 
Wc^adoi. of boats employed iit the coast fisheries, they 
export along shore, cyder,, apples, fire-wood, &c. 
Isigni, at the confluence of the Esques with the 
-Vine, ejght miles from the sea, has 2,000 inha- 
bitant* ; vessels of eight or nine feet draft go up 
to it with the tide, and export the salt made in its 
neighbourhood, bees'-wax, cyder, butter, &c It 
has also a good salmon fishery on the Vice. 
m£c»^ • Carentan, on the Taute, two leagues from its 
mouth, has 3,000 inhabitants, and exports Cattle 
and butter. Vaye, St* Martin, [Racine], St Mary 
le j\£opde, are inconsiderable villages. La Hogue 
has a dry tide haven, with thirteen feet high 
water springs. Off it was fought the great naval 
action in \6QQ, between the English and Dutch 
combined fleets, under Admiral Russel, and the 
French fleet commanded by Tourvilie, in which 
the latter was totally defeated. St Vaas, Reville, 
Belville, Le Bequet, are villages of little con- 
sideration. 

Cherbourg, two leagues W. of Cape Levi* ori 
wliich is a light, and at the mouth of the lktie, 
uiyer Divette, 10,000 inhabitants; has naturally 
only a tide haven, enclosed by moles, and which r 
nearly, dries at low water, but has thirteen feet at 
high*. The road is, however, capable of holding 
400 ships, and enormous sums of money have been 
expended, in the attempt to construct a mole, by 
sinking cones to render it a secure station for line 
ojf battle ships. . This mole or dike crosses the 
entrance of the road, leaving a passage at each 

end 
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end 1,000 feet wide, on which are block-houses Sf^Sj?-' 
and forts. The sea has, however, frequently da* 0*-^* 
maged this work, and besides it only shelters two 
to three ships of the line. In order to form a port 
hare for a fleet, in spite of nature, Buonaparte had 
a basin cut out in the solid rock to contain tea 
ships of the line always afloat, the bottom of it 
being sunk thirty feet below the level of the sea at 
low water. This work was finished in 1813, and 
opened 'in the presence of the Empress with an 
imposing ceremony. 

BarneviUe, on a cove west of Cherbourg, and 
Lessay, on the Ay, opposite Jersey, are small places. 
Coutence, on a hill on the bank of a small river, - 
two leagues from the sea, is an antient town of SOO 
inhabitants, with a magnificent cathedral. 

Granville, a walled town of 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, is situated on an eminence near the little 
river Boscq, has a tide haven capable of receiving 
vessels of 400 tons within two moles. It had for- 
merly eighty vessels and 4,000 men employed in 
the Newfoundland fishery, and has a great oyster 
fishery. Avranches, at the foot of a mountain, 
past which runs the Seez, one mile and a half from 
the sea, h celebrated for its cyder. Fontorson on 
the Couesnon, has 1,000 inhabitants, receives only 
boats. 

Dot on the Cardequin, two leagues from itfe ***5^ 
mouth, has 2,706 inhabitants; exports cyder, wTSRE 
flax, and wheat. 

Cakcale, 3,000 inhabitants, on the west side 

vol. 11. c «f 
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2^jj^- of Cancaiq Bay, is celebrated for its oysters. Its 
weeTvitaine haven only receives fishing boats. 

St. Malo contains 10,000 inhabitants, and is 
built on a rocky island, antiently called Aaron, 
now joined to the main by a causeway. The 
harbour is spacious but of difficult access from 
rocks. It nearly dries at low water, but the tide 
riseis forty-eight feet. The town and port are 
defended by ten forts or batteries, mounting 250 
guns, on isolated rocks. Its trade is considerable; 
exporting corn, sail-cloth, &c. and it had vessels 
employed in the Newfoundland cod fishery ; in 
war, it is a nest of privateers. St. Servan, ort the 
right bank of the Rienne, 1,000 inhabitants. 
gjgfg 111 Port Solidor, at the mouth of the Ranee, which 
forms a good port and is navigable for boats to 
Dinan. 

Flancoet on the Argueron, 635 inhabitants; 
St. Cast, Matignon, at the mouth of the Tremur, 
in Fernay Bay, Plancoef, 1,200 inhabitants. 

St. Brieux, on the little river Goy, which forms 
a small haven, has 8,000 inhabitants and some 
coasting trade. Rosclier, St. Quay, La Madelaine, 
Lernas. Paimpol, 1,700 inhabitants, has consi- 
derable coasting trade and sends ships to the New* 
foundland fishery. Lezardieux on the rivet* 
Trieux, Treguier on the river of the same name, 
near two leagues from its mouth, 2,600 inhabi- 
tants. Tregartel, Lanion on the Guer, two miles 
from its mouth, 3,000 inhabitants. St. John dfc 
Buy, a small tide haven. St Michael, a village, 
im the beach. 

Morlaix, 
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Morlaix, at the confluence of the little rivers gj^ 
Lin and Relacq, two leagues from the sea, has Dep^So* 
9*000 inhabitants : its port is defended by the 
castle *>f Taureau on an island. Vessels ascend - 

4 

to it with the tide : it has a considerable trade, 
exporting cattle, horses, hemp, flax, peas, beans, 
butter, tallow, honey, wax, slates and stones, 
lead ore, &c. 

St Pol de Leon, 5,000 inhabitants, has a tide 
haven; Roscoff and Ploughgoulen, within the 
isle de/Bas, are also fishing and smuggling tide 
havens, with many rocks before them. Ploues- 
cat, 2,000 inhabitants. Roughnejon. Abrevak, 
on a river of the same name, which empties itself 
into a large and well sheltered bay, but filled with 
rocks. Aberilduc, le Conqufet, a handsome little 
town, and port Legan, are within Ushant. 

Brest (Brivates portus), the chief imperial port 
of France, has 27,000 inhabitants. It has two 
roads, the outer called Bertheaume Road, and 
the inner, Brest Water, the communication be- 
tween them being by a narrow channel, called Le 
Goufet (the Gullet), which is defended by a 
castle on a steep rock on the south side, and by a 
semi-circular battery on the other. Brest Water 
is capable of holding 500 sail of large ships. It 
has a superb marine arsenal, and docks. The 
commerce of Brest is inconsiderable, being con- 
fined to the importation, by coasters, of the objects 
necassary for the consumption of the fleet and in- 
habitants, and to the export of sprats taken near it. 

c 2 Camaret 
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%*]£*•- Camaret Road is an anchorage on the south side of 



Department 
Finictcrrc. 



Bertheaume Road. 

Crozon on the north side of Douarnenez Bay, 
and Douarnenez on the south, have each 2,000 
inhabitants. Audierne, on the bay of the same 
name, has a good haven for coasters. Pont YAbb6 9 
a fishing town. Quimper, or Quimper Corentin, 
at the confluence of the Benaudet with the Oder, 
has 8,000 inhabitants. Concarneau on a good bay, 
has 2,000 inhabitants, Pontaven on a cove, a 
fishing town. Quimperle, at the confluence of 
the# Elle with the Isotte, three leagues from the 
sea, has 5,600 inhabitants. It was antiently the* 
residence of the Dukes of Britany. It exports 
wood, corn, and cattle. 
25K ft Port St. Louis on the right bank of the Blavet 
on St. Louis bay, has a good port but of difficult 
access, its inhabitants 2,600, are principally em- 
ployed in the coast fishery. Port Lorient, at the 
mouth of the Scorf£ which also fella into St. 
Louis Bay, two leagues N.W. of port St. Louis, 
is a well fortified town with 20,000 inhabitants 
Its port, which receives seventy-four gun ships, is 
the usual station of a small squadron, and it is the 
chief place of a maritime prefecture. It was for- 
merly the depot of the French East-India Com- 
pany. Its principal exports are salt and wine. 

Auray, a town of 3,000 inhabitants on the river 
of the same name, which falls into Morbihan Gul£ 
Vannes ( Veneti), the chief place of the department, 
has 10,000 inhabitants and is about two leagued 

from 
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from the sea, with which it communicates by the ^JJJf"* 
canal of Morbiham It exports corn, iron, coals, Dn*^Tent 
salt, cyder, hemp, salt-fish, honey, and butter. 
Saraeau, on the peninsula of Rhuys, has .5,000 in- 
habitants. La Roche Bernard on the Villaine, 
four leagues from its mouth, has 6,000 inhabi- 
tants and some coasting trade. 

Ascending the Loire along the right bank, we 
meet with St. Nazaire and several other villages in 
succession, and arrive at Nantes (Namnetes), ten 
leagues from the sea, at the confluence of the 
Erdre and Sevre with the Loire. It is reckoned 
in the second class of cities, having 7^,000 inhabi- 
tants. Its foreign and colonial trade were very 
considerable in peace. Large ships cannot ascend 
the river higher than Paimboeuf, on the left bank 
eight leagues below Nantes, where they discharge 
their cargoes into lighters to be conveyed to the 
city. Frigates are built at Paimboeuf, it has also a 
considerable coasting trade and exports a quantity 
of salt : its population is 7,000. x 

Piriac, le Croisic, 2,000 inhabitants, a diy tide KK,'"! 
haven for small craft only. It exports a cohsi- ^ 
derable quantity of salt the produce of the salt 
marshes in the vicinity. Poulquain a small dry 
tide haven, with ten feet high water,\ one league 
east of Croisic ; Guerande, a league from the sea, * 
has 7,000 inhabitants and also exports salt. 

Beyond the entrance of the Loire and in the 
bay of Bourgneuf, or Noirmoutier, are Pornie 
mod Bourgneuf, 200 inhabitants. 

c 3 Beauvoir 
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**£""' Beauvoir on the south shore of Bourgneuf Bay, 
fffijltf*- has 2,000 inhabitants. 

St. Gilles on the Vie, a small tide haven, formed 
by moles for vesssels of eighty tons, exports corn 
and salt, 800 inhabitants. Sables d'Ollone, 5,000 
inhabitants, is built on a spot insulated at high 
water : it has a tide harbour, formed by moles 
for vessels of 150 tons. The Barges d'OUone is 
a reef running two miles off shore. Talmont on 
the Guy, which empties itself within Isle Rhe. 
Aunit, &c. Marans, or Aligre, on the Sevre Niortaise, one 
league from the sea, amongst salt marshes, whose 
produce as well as fine wheat it exports, 4,600 in- 
habitants. 

La Rochelle, a handsome and celebrated town 
of 18,000 inhabitants. Its commerce is consider- 
able, exporting wine, salt, hemp, and flax-seed. 
It has an excellent road and a haven, formed by a 
dike and basin for merchant vessels. 

Rochefort on the Charente, five leagues from 
its mouth among unhealthy marshes, 15,000 in- 
habitants. It is one of the imperial ports and has 
a large naval arsenal. Line of battle ships are 
obliged to take out their lower deck guns to enter 
the river. The streets are wide and strait, the 
houses low and uniform. The ramparts are hand- 
some. There is here a depot of galley slaves, who 
are employed in the dock yard. Brouage, a hand- 
some fortified town, amongst the most productive 
salt marshes of France. 

Marennes, 4,500 inhabitants, within the isle 

of 
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of Oleron, is celebrated for its green oysters and j^r«w* 



for its salt ?2£r* 

Entering the Gironde and prolonging thp Jeft fen** 1 * ln " 
bank, the first place of consideration is Royan, a 
decayed town, celebrated for the siege the Protes- 
tants suffered in it from Louis XIII. It has a 
considerable sprat fishery. Blaye, a fortified town 
in the department of Gironde with 3,500 inhabi- 
tants, commands the passage of the river to 
Bordeaux. 

Bordeaux (Burdigala), on the left bank of the <**»*«• 
Garonne, three leagues above its junction with De P° lrende * 
the Dordogne, and thirteen leagues from the sea, 
is a city of the first class, having 110,000 inhabi- 
tants and the title of Bonne Ville. The river 
here forms a semicircular basin, 700 fathoms broad, 
and is lined by a superb quay, with magnificent 
buildings. The theatre is the handsomest in 
Europe. In peace, Bordeaux is the most com- 
mercial port of France, being deeply engaged in 
the colonial and foreign trade : its exports are 
wine 100,000 tons, brandy, flour, honey, salted 
provisions, salt and dried cod, pitch, masts, and 
colonial produce. By "the canal of the South 
Bourdeaux has an inland navigation to the Medi- 
terranean. The fountain of Aubege,celeb rated by 
Auspnius, who was bom here, is still seen. It 
has also some Roman antiquities. 

La Teste de Bucji, on the south shore of the 
basin of Arca9on, is a trading town of 2,000 
inhabitants: it exports, the pitch, tar, and rosin 
of the neighbouring pine forests. 

c 4 Iu 
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cSaSr*' I* 1 tte department of Landes there is no port 
DrpaT^cm fit for any thing above a fishing boat. Mimazan 
is a village on the Courant, which is threatened 
with destruction by the approach of a sand hill, 
sixty feet high. 
Gau ^!L Bayonne on the Adour, at the confluence of the 

j£partraent ^jj y ^ £h ree miles from the sea, is divided into three 
parts by these rivers ; each part is defended by a 
small castle on an eminence, and the whole is 
commanded by a strong citadel. The population 
is 13,000. Though a bar which , crosses the en- 
trance of the Adour renders the access difficult, 
the commerce of Bayonne is very considerable* 
It sends into Spain, both coastways and by land, 
the woollens ofLanguedoc, silks of Lyons and 
Tours, cotton of Rouen and St. Malo. To the 
north it exports the wines of France and Spain, 
chocolate and other colonial produce, which it also 
procures from Spain, liquorice, &c. It formerly 
sent vessels to the Newfoundland fishery. 

Biaritz and Bidart are villages south of Bayonne, 
St. Jean de Luz, on the right bank of the Nivelle 
and amongst marshes, has 3,000 inhabitants and 
a dry tide haven, with twelve feet high water ; on 
the opposite bank is Sibourre communicating with 
St. John de Luz by a bridge, Socco, one league 
south of the latter, has a dry tide haven with nine 
feet high water neaps, and eleven to twelve f$et 
springs. Andaye, on the right bank of the Bidas- 
aoa, is the last town of France. 
jm». The islands on the coasts of France, though 
numerous, are ia general but useless rocks, and 

none 
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wone $ste of tfiore than very minor consideration ; 
we shall therefore confine ourselves to the notice 
of the roost considerable, or of those whose situa- 
tion renders them of some moment. 

The isles of St. Marcou, on the west side of the 
bay of Calvados, are two small round isles of mid- 
dling height half a mile distant from each other; 
named separately, Amont and Aval. They are 
6aid to derive their name from Marcoulf, a Norman 
saint, abbot of St. Nanteuil, who died in 518* 
The largest has not more than an acre of land, 
but afibrds pasture for some cattle from LaHogue. 
In 1795, these islands were taken possession of 
by the English, as useful in facilitating the secret 
correspondence with the coast of France. Block- 
houses were constructed on them and garrisoned 
by 150 seamen and marines. In 1798, the French 
attacked them with fifty-three gun-vessels and 
several thousand troops from La Hogue, but were 
beat back with the loss of 1,200 men, while the 
English had but one killed and two wounded. 

Pel6e island, opposite Cherbourg and distant 
ffom it three miles, is 400 fathoms long and nearly 
overflowed at high water : on it is a fort to defend 
the entrance of Cherbourg harbour. The Grelets 
or Mankiers, are a cluster of high rocks close to 
each other, forming a group of seven to eight 
miles m circuit, nearly midway between the isle/ 
of Jersey and St. Malo. 

Chausey isles, in the Gulf of St. Malo, between 
Jersey and the coast 6f France, occupy a st^ce 
of tfirefe leagues in length. Between them ana the 

main 
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main is a ledge of sunken rocks, called Le% 
Etrangers. St Michael, in Concale Bay, is sur- 
rounded by quick sands, overflowed at every high 
water. 

desembre Isle, a league and a half N.W. of St. 
Malo, had formerly a convent. Concbee isle, west^ 
of Cape Frehel, has a battery to defend the coast 
The three islands St. Quay, St. Rioo, and Brehat, 
off the west point of the Gulf of St Malo* are 
surrounded by a great number of rocky islets and 
reefs. Brehat is three leagues long, N.N.E. and 
S.S. W. : it is inhabited and has a boat haven, called 
the Chanter, on the S.W. The black rocks are 
N.W. of Brehat 

The isles De Her and Tome are before the 
entrance of Treguier river. The Seven Islands, 
north of the same river, are inhabited by some 
fishermen. 

Isle De Bas, a mile and a half from Roscoff, is 
a league and a half long, and has 5,000 inhabi- 
tants chiefly fishermen. 

Ushant, four leagues from the extreme west 
point of France, is four or five miles long and 
three to four broid. It is steep and craggy, and 
its coats are so indented as to give it in the charts 
the appearance of a star. It has 1,600 inhabitants 
all fishermen living in hamlets. St Michael's Bay 
on the north has good anchorage, and on the south 
point of the island is a light-house. Between, 
Ushant and the main are 3 great number of islets 
and rocks above and under >vater, 
t The Saintes or Sein, off Point JRaz, the north. 
f point 
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point of Audierne Bay, are a cluster of barren **£• 
rocks inhabited by a few fishermen. The channel 
between them and the main is called the passage 
Du Raz. The isles of Glenan, two leagues S.S.E. 
of the entrance of the river Oder, or of Juniper, 
are four in number, viz. Isle aux Moutons, St. 
Nicholas, Penfret, and Loch. They are unin- 
habited. 

Riantin and Groaix islands are before St. Louis 
bay : the latter is two leagues long, and on its 
south is the village of Tudy. 

Le Conquet, or Quiberon island, is close to the 
extremity of the peninsula of Quiberon. 

Belle Isle (Cakmesus), south of Quiberon, is 
the most considerable island on the coast, being 
six leagues and a half long and two broad. It 
is very high and steep, and its natural strength 
has been greatly augmented by fortifications on 
the only three accessible parts. It is fertile, pro- 
ducing corn in abundance, and the climate is so 
temperate that the cattle are left in the pastures 
all the year. The inhabitants are about 5,500, 
of whom 2,500 are collected at Palais on the N.E, 
side of the island, which has a haven formed by a 
pier of cut stone, 200 feet long and thirty broad. 
The walls of the citadel, which is built on a rdck, 
also bound the haven, which is entirely dry at low 
water, and has only five feet at high, but the rdad 
is safe with the winds from north or N.E. Port 
Sauzon, on the N.W. side of the island, receives 
vessels of forty to fifty tons, which lay dry at low 
water. Port Lo$n$rie and Port §t. Andrew also 

receive 
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receive small craft, and each has a little village* 
The island exports the surplus of its wheat and 
oats, a considerable quantity of salt from the salt- 
works near Palais, and salted sprats the produce 
of its fishery. 

The isles of Haedic and Houat, between Belle 
Isle and the main, are of little consequence : the 
former is two miles in circumference and has 100 
inhabitants, all fishermen residing in a village; 
the second produces a little corn and has pas- 
ture for 200 head of cattle. Neither island ha£ 
any haven, and the fishing boats are hauled upon 
the beaches. Mats and Dumet, two little isles 
opposite the mouth of the Villaine river. 

The island of Bouin in the Bay of Bourgneuf 
or Noirraoutier, was a few years 6ince separated 
from the main, by a channel practicable by vessels 
of 200 to 300 tons, but which by the accumula- 
tion of sand is now reduced to a boat passage. 
The island has three leagues of surface almost 
entirely consisting of salt marshes. 

Noiumoutier (Herio) has three leagues surface 
and 5,400 inhabitants. It is extremely fertile, 
from the abundance of manure afforded by the sea 
weeds thrown upon the shore. On the N.W., W., 
and S.W. sides are downs, the fine sand of which 
is blown about by the winds and often covers th* 
cultivated grounds and pastures. On the east side 
is a haven for vessels of fifty to sixty tons, and 
the road Called Bois de la Chaise, affords good 
anchorage to large vessels. It exports salt. 

Isle Dieu, five leagues S,W* erf Noinnoutier, 

* i is 
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As granite rock, a league and a half in surface, ' 
Covered with a thin layer of vegetable earth and 
sand, producing corn enough to feed its 300 inhabi- 
tants, all fishermen, for three months of the year* 
A few cows and sheep form the other riches of 
the island. It has no haven nor any good anchor- 
age round it 

Isle Rhe, two leagues distant from La Rochelle, 
te separated from the main by the channel called 
Pertuis Brefcon, with depth for large ships. The 
island is four leagues long and one broad and. has 
17,000 inhabitants. It produces neither trees, 
corn, nor pasture, and but some poor vines, its 
chief riches being in its salt-works. St. Martin, 
the principal place, is on the N.E., has 2,700 in- 
habitants and is defended by three forts. On the 
N. W. point of the island is a light-house, and on 
the north side the little inconsiderable isle d'Oie 
(Goose Island.) 

-The isle of Oleron, three leagues from the 
•mouth of the Charente, is separated from Isle Rhe 
by the Perthis d* Antioch, and from the main by 
the Maumisson Passage, a very narrow channel, 
with but three fathoms at low water. Oleron haa 
twelve square leagues of surface j is fertile, pro- 
ducing wine and corn, and has some profitable 
•ak- works. St. Peter, the chief place on the east 
side, has 4,000 inhabitants. St. Urgent on the 
Mud), and die castle of Oleron on the N.E., are 
the other places of any note. On the north point 
of the island is the tower of Chassiron, in which 
two wood fires are kept burning at night to serve as 

lights. 
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**>*. lights. The ides Aix and Madade* are between 
Oleron and the Charente, the mouth of which 
river is commanded by a fort on isle Madame. 
JBasque road is the anchorage between the isles 
Rhe and Aix, where the Rochefbrt squadron lays 
previous to putting to sea. 



CoBBMrce. 



The general prejudice in France against the 
profession of a merchant, threw almost the whole 
trade of the kingdom into the hands of foreigners, 
until the reign of Louis XIV.; for although Henry 
IV., feeling the necessity of an active maritime 
commerce to the national prosperity, encouraged 
the multiplication of merchant ships, by laying a 
tonnage duty on all foreign vessels, while Cardinal 
Richelieu, in the reign of his successor, created 
societies for the extension of trade, as well as a 
council of commerce ; and though, under the 
administration of Colbert, the active foreign trade 
received still greater encouragent, and a commer- 
cial maritime code was formed in 1681, neverthe- 
less the increase of merchant marine was very slow, 
for in 1669 only 600 national vessels were em- 
ployed in foreign commerce, and at the commences 
ment of the eighteenth century they amounted 
but to 800, of between 250 and 100 tons, of which 
number 100 of the largest were employed in the 
colonial trade. 

The commercial clauses of the treaty of Utrecbt 
(1713) prevented the increase of merchant ves- 
sels, for by these clauses the vessels of England, 
Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, were freed from 

port 
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pert duties in France j and as the three latter *«^ 
nations, together with the Hanae Towns, sailed 
their ships considerable cheaper than the French, 
they got possession of the greater portion of their 
carrying trade. In 1787? the tonnage employed 
in the commerce and fisheries was as follows. 

French. Foreif*. ToiaL 

Europe, the Levant, Barbary, \ 

and th* United American [ 161,582 532,687 694,26t 

States,.,. k ) 

India and China 6,667 

West Coast of Africa, Isle of 1 

trtraci and Boutbon . . . . J 45 ' ] Z4 

Westlndkt : 164,081 

GTCj^Jand and JBrasil whale l % 

fisheries % . j 3 ' 7 ~° 

Newfoundland fishery 53,800 

Home 1 fisheries 4 29,148 

Coasting trade .......... 1,004,729 6,123 1,010,852 

1,468,851 538,810 

^— v ' 

Grand Total 2,007,661 ' 

In 1?92> thef tonnage had considerably de- 
creased; as* appears from the following statement 

Vtvuh entered, Ttmn*#*. Fttacla $wled, * TmMff; 

French ..,,1,823 147,821 French 1,940 147,410 

finish ....1,940 145,012 English ....3,111 ' 190,664 
OtheV nations 3,844 346,402 Other nations 3,567 306,863 

■ . ■ ■ i» i m 

7,607 639,235 8,618 644,93$ 

7,607 639,236 

Grand Total.... 16,225 1,284,279 

Wftile, during the war of the revolution, Eng- 
land >fras annihilating both the state and merchant 
marines of France, the National Convention 
enacted an act of navigation, by which 

I. The 
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^ti^The privileges of a French bottom art 68ty 
to be accorded to vessels built in the French d& 
nrinions, or captured from the enemy, and of 
which the owners, captains, officers, and flirefe- 
iburths of the crews are French subjects. - * A ~' 
- 2. No merchandize to be imported ttto Brairtfc 
©rherrolonies, but in French bottoms as above; 
if in vessels belonging to the country of which 
the merchandize is the growth or produce, or to 
the port from which such merchandize is usually 
shipped, supposing the country of its growth or 
produce to be inland, three-fourths of the crew ; df 
such foreign ship being of the nation of the flag 
She bears, under penalty of confiscation of ship 
and cargo and 3,000 francs fine. (English and 
Spanish raw wool, raw silk, cochineal, indigo anA 
jewellery, excepted- from this clause.) 

8. No foreign vessel allowed to carry on the 
coasting tradeof France. 

• 4. No French vessel to be repaired in a foreign 
port, to a greater extent than six francs per ton, 
unless in cases of absolute necessity, to be proved 
under penalty of the confiscation of the vessel. 

5. No Frenchman resident abroad can be * 
part or whole owner of any French vessel, unless 
be is in partnership with a French commercial 
Jhouse established in France, and has not taken the 
oath of allegiance to the government of the coun- 
try he resides in. * 

6. Foreign vessels entering a port of France 
§>ay a duty of two francs five centimes per ton, 

-------- beside* 
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besides an anchorage duty of eighteen fra&cs « 
if below 200 tons, and thirty-six francs if above. 

7. French vessels above thirty tons, employed 
in the coasting trade of the coasts of the ocean oaf 
Mediterranean, pay only a duty of fifteen centime* 
per ton, but if they proceed from a port of th# 
ocean to one of th6 Mediterranean, or vke vertd, 
twenty centimes. Vessels from the colonies pa/ 
thirty centimes. French vessels from foreign 
ports, or froirf the fisheries, pay no tonnage duty. 

The regulations providing against the appoint* 
ment of incapable persons to the command df 
merchant vessels, are, 

1. No pfcison can be admitted master of $ 
coaster, who is not twenty-four years of age, and 
who has not served five years at sea, and passed 
an examination in working a vessel and in coasting 
pilotage. 

2. None can be admitted to cqjnmand a mer- 
chant vessel employed in foreign voyages, who is 
not twenty-four years of age, who has not served 
five years at sea, of which one must be on board 
a ship of war, and passed an examination in the 
theory and practice of navigation and seamanship. 

The exports of France consist of the produc- 
tions of her soil, mines, and fisheries, of heir 
manufactures and of colonial produce. The prin- 
cipal objects are wines, brandy, vinegar, corn, 
fruits, olive oil, honey, wax, saffron, salt, cattle, 
wool raw and spun, tanned and prepared hidetf 
*ud *kins, iron, woollens, linens, cottons, silkv 
iperfajnery, watches, toys, hardware, paper, &c. 

vol. n. d Before 
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-.Before the revolution, the trade of France to 
the Baltic was very considerable, but the greater 
pajrt was passive, being carried on by the ships of 
Denmark, England, Holland, and the imperial 
pities : in 1788, of 700 vessels cleared out for the 
north, 100 only were French. The objects im^ 
ported are iron, pitch, tar, hemp, flax, potash, 
qail-cloth, corn, timber, salt provisions, cheese, 
green hides, tallow, butter, feathers, &c. 

Trom England, France imports copper, brass, 
ateel, tin, lead, coals, earthenware, leather, cot- 
ton and woollen manufactures and hardware. 

In the commerce of the south, France had not 
an equal competition to contend with us to the 
north; for, with the exception of Spain and 
Naples, the vessels Df all other states were subject 
to duties in the ports of France, which gave the 
national vessels a considerable advantage, and 
hence of 167,000 tons employed in the trade to 
the south, 83,d00 were national. 

From Spain, Portugal, and Italy, France im- 
ports fruits, olive oil, and dying drugs. 
. The trade from France to the'Turkish dominions 
was more considerable than that of any other 
nation; particularly in woollens, which of late 
years have been preferred to the English, in con- 
sequence of their superior lightness and cheapness. 
Moreover, previous to the revolution, the French 
pf Marseilles divided with the Venitians almost 
the whole coasting trade of the Levant. The 
objects of import from these countries are raw 

wool 
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"Tool and silk, goats' hair, wax, leather, raw cot- <**»«*- 
ton, drugs, spices, and coffee. 

The commerce of France with the ports of Bar- Btri **- 
bary dates from the year 1560, when the 
AfarstJillois received from the government of Al- 
giers permission to form an establishment in that " 
state* to which they gave the name of the Bastion 
of "France. By a convention with the same go- 
vernment concluded in 1694, the French were 
permitted to fish for coral, and were also accorded 
the exclusive privilege of exporting wheat, wax f 
wool, and leather j and of importing the manu- 
factures of France. A company was created to 
carry on the trade, which, besides the Bastion of 
France, had establishments at Bonne, Calle, and 
'Colo. The extent of this commerce was very 
fluctuating, but was averaged to employ fifty 
vessels or 12,000 tons, 800 seamen, and a capital 
of four millions. In some years, 140 vessels have 
imported into France 100,000 loads of corn, and 
80,000 quintals, of wool, yhile in other years 
these objects have been reduced to a cypher. 
They were paid for chiefly in Spanish dollars, The 
produce of the coral fishery usually defrayed the 
expenses of the establishments, amounting to 
100,000 francs. In 1791 the company was sup- 
pressed, but in 1802 a new one was formed, the 
coral fishery only remaining, free on payment of 
certain duties to the Company. 

France, occupied by ambitious projects of aggran- coto***.. 
dizement in Europe, saw Spain possess herself of Anwic% ' 

d 2 the 
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the riches of Mexico and Peru, and Portugal 
enjoying Brasil, before she turned her views to- 
wards the colonization of the New World. About 
the middle of the sixteenth century the first at- 
tempts of this nature were made tm the banks 
of the St Laurence, but so slow was the progress* 
that in 1627 three miserable settlements alone 
had been formed, the most considerable of which 
containing but fifty persons. As we shall have 
occasion to detail the subsequent progress of the 
French in America in our account of that con- 
tinent, we shall here only observe, that her con- 
tinental colonies in that part of the world, after 
many struggles and great vicissitudes, had arrived 
*t a certain degree of consideration and consis* 
tence, when they were ceded to Great Britain 
in 1708. 
wcm Hdu». Previous to the revolution, France held the 
next place after Great Britain with respect to 
islands in the West Indies, possessing St Domin- 
go, Guadaloupe* Martinico, St. Lucia, Mariei 
galante, the Saints, Deseada, Tobago, and a, part 
of St. Martin, together With die coptinental colo- 
ny of French Guyana or Cayenne. 

Hie West India colonial system of France re? 
sembles that of England, the commerce being 
generally exclusively reserved to the mother coun- 
try and her subjects. In 1788, 667 French ves? 
sds, of 191,000 tons, exported of the national pro 
ductions and manufactures for seventy-s$yen mil- 
lions of francs ; and in the same year, 6$$ vessels* 

or 
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or near 200,000 tons, imported into France the cw^. 
produce of the colonies for 218 millions arid a half, *•* ,Bil ^ 
in the following objects :-— 

Sugar 1,880,507 quintals value 89,571,000 francs. 

Col&e 783,44? 87,642,000 

Cotton 100,557 21,783>000 

Jodigo 11,10* . 10,453,000 

Cocoa 18,106 975,000 

Suncjrics 8,087,000 

213,511,000 
Nearly three-fourths of these imports were re-ex- 
ported, and the profit on th?ra constituted almost 
the whole of the general balance of commerce in 
favour of France. The ports into which colonial 
produce was permitted to be introduced direct 
were Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, St. Valery sur 
Somme, Dieppe, le Havre, Honfleur, Cherboiug, 
St. Malo, Morlaix, Brest, Lorient, Nantes, la 
Rochelle, Rochefort* Bordeaux* Bayonne, Cette, 
Marseilles, and Toulon. 

According to some French historians, this na- J£« Coftst 
lion traded to the west coast of Africa so early as 
the fourteenth century, but the civil and foreign 
wars putting a stop to all external commerce, it 
was not until the closer of the sixteenth that we 
have any certain accounts of their visits to this 
coast. Between 1631 and 1791 the various branches 
of this trade were sometimes granted to exclusive 
companies, sometimes free. In 1788 the trade 
employed 105 vessels of 95,377 tons, by which 
was exported from France for seventeen millions, 
producing in return 30,000 slaves sold in the West 

d 3 Indies 
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Indies for forty -four millions*; 6Q0^000lb. of 
SSL 001 * gum senega, worth in France one million *and 
a half, and ivory gold dost, &c for near ppe 
million. 

At the revolution the French establishments on 
the west coast of Africa were the island of Arguin, 
Portendick, Senegal, the island of Goree, Albis* 
da on the Gambia, the isle of Gambia in the river 
of Sierra Leone, and Amokou on the gold coast. 
Trtie whole of these settlements were captured by 
the English in the war of the revolution, and 
France had scarcely time to retake possession of 
them after the peace of Amiens, when by the re- 
newal of the war, she again lost them. 

The ports of France engaged in tbfe African 
trade were Le Havre, Harfleur, St. Malo, Port 
Louis, Nantes, La Rochelle, Rochefort, Bordeaux, 
and Marseilles, 
gbyjijjn In the Indian Ocean, France possessed the Isles 
of France and Bourbon ; the Seychelles, Roderi- 
gues, and Diego Garcia, which were considered 
as commercially forming a part of her East-India 
possessions. The Isles of France and Bourbon 
were of considerable consequence, both as military 
stations and agricultural colonies. Roderigucs 
and Diego Garcia are of no other utility than 
from the turtle they supply to the Isle of France. 
The Seychelles may be made of more importance, 
being fertile and having good harbours. Some 

small 

• This Dumber being very inadequate to the supply of the French W«t- 
ln<tie*, the English made up the deficiency. 
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small establishments have been formed on them 

by emigrants from the Isles of France and Bour- 
bon, who cultivate some cotton and the spices of 
the Moluccas. The French have made several 
attempts to form permanent establishments on the 
island of Madagascar, but which have all totally 
foiled. The points they were directed to were 
Fort Dauphin, Foul Point, and AntongilBay, all 
on the east side of the island.* 

The first attempt of France to share in the immur*, 
direct trade to India dates from 1601 ; but the 
enterprises which succeeded for near half a cen- 
tury were so little profitable, that she again con- 
tented herself with procuring the productions of 
India at second-hand from the Dutch and English. 
At length, in 1664, the minister Colbert created an 
East-India company, which sent out some ships, 
and formed an establishment at Pondicheny. The 
trade of the French in these seas, however, suf- 
fered many interruptions and great vicissitudes, 
and in 1769 the company being nearly bankrupt 
from the losses sustained during the war which 
ended in 1763, was suspended, and the trade 
continued free till 1783, when it was again granted 
tb an exclusive company, the regulations of which 
were calculated to render its affairs flourishing, had 
it not been for the disastrous events of the revo- 
lution. The first dividend made in 1788, was 
38# francs per share of 2,000. Between 1785 

d 4 and 
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tod 1787 the number ef ships segt <H*t 'ifapij^ 
veu annually, of the average b^rthes pf 6QQ $004 
each. The annual average amount of exports in 
the same period was 17,442,000 francs j and t f£ 
imports 34,7*6^000 franca. Among the pruwp^ 
of the latter were, 

Longcloths of Coronrnxiel for ^ 20^000 fiiua 

Muslins 4,438,000 

TeaandCoflfee . 5,000,000 ; 

Silks % .... s>qgo,oao 

Pepper 1,162,009 

The re-exportation of India produce was at the 
aame period near eighteen millions, of whk?h* 
aofiee formed one million. The depot of tfre East- 
India company was at Lorient, at which poft 
the return cargoes were alone permitted to be 
JtfMted. 

The French establishment* in India at the re- 
solution were on the Coromandel coast, Poi^U- 
cherry, the principal and residence of the gover- 
nor-general, and the factory and fort of Kari«4:9 
J£ah6, on the Malabar coast, and Chanderqagore, 
«m the Hughly. The company had ajso a factory 
at Canton. 
* In 1784 the total exports of France ampunted 

*o~ .307 million 

and the imports to £71 j 

^ance in favour of France 36 

Previous to the revolution, France had com- 
mercial treaties with most part of the maritime 
powers, but all relations with the rest of Europe 

being 
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Ifl&iig^Yroken by^that event, whenthe republican ^^^^ 
.gfcVfefotaetrt bad acquired consistency it became "*" 
nfecessiary to renew them formally. The treaty of 
aMiantee between France and Spain, concluded in 
3MJ©6, put the subjects of both, as to commerce, 
on the footing of the most favoured nations. In 
1800 a similar treaty was concluded between France 
and the United States of America, and in 1801 
Portugal agreed to admit French woollens on the 
same footing as English. For treaties with Sweden 
and Russia, see vol. i, pages 401 and 411. 
r, ^Tbte commercial relations of France with Turkey 
date from an antient period, and were uninterrupted 
until 1756, when France joined Austria in the war 
Against the Porte. The invasion of Egyptin 179B 
again put a stop to all intercourse, but at the gene- 
ral pacification of 1801 a treaty was concluded 
between the two powers, by which the free navi- 
gation of the Sack Sea was accorded to the French 
merchant flag, and permission granted to have 
resident consuls in the ports of that sea* 

The ancient capitulations with Algiers wefte 

also renewed in 1801 ; by them French sukjjeete 

are not to be made slaves unless taken fighting 

r an bo&fd the ships of the enemies of Algieis. — 

To bp subject, both in civil and criminal affairs, tp 

the French agent alone. — Captains of French 

ships of war or commerce not to be forced to 

receive on board their ships any objects against 

their ^W*U* ^or to; go where they do not choose. — 

-The^prop^ty of French subjects dying in Algiers 

tp befat the disposal oJf the French agent — French 

w*.- % ; political 
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political or commercial agents to have precedence 
of the agents of the same rank of all other n*. 
tions. The residence of the agents to be sacred $ 
and in case of war, French subjects to be allowed 
three months to settle their affairs and quit the 
territory. 

During the usurpation of Buonaparte, the French 
consulate was nominally the most extensive of Eu- 
rope ; and was composed of consuls general, con- 
6uls, and vice*consuls at the following residences. 

Denmark and Edinburgh 



Norway, 
Elsincur 
Kiel 

Tonningen 
£hristiansand 

Prussia. 
Konigsberg 
Stctin 
Mcmcl 
Colberg 
Dantzic 
Ldpsic 

Russia. 
$t Petersburg 
Biga 
Rostock 

Sweden. 
Gothenbourg 
Stralsund 

British Isles. 
London 
Liverpool 
Hull 



Dublin 
Cork 

Sjxiin. 
Madrid 
Cadiz 
Malaga 
Cartbagena 
Alicant 
Valencia 
Barcelona 
St. Andero 
Dijon 
Corunna 
Majorca 
Canaries 

Portugal. 
Lisbon 
Oporto 

Italy. 
Milan 
Venice 
Ancona 
Trieste 
Naples 



Otranto 

Palermo 

Messina 

Malta 

Sassari Sardinia 

Turkey. 
Joanina 1 
Prevesa j Albania 

Scutari I 

Trawnick 
Bosnia-serai 
Pristina 

Patras ") 

Napoli di Romania j 
Athens 
Salonica 
Canea 
Candia 
Andrinople 
Dardanelles 
Warna 



.} 



Bosnia 

Servia 



Morea 



} 



Greece 



I. Candia 



Yassy 1 
Galatz ) 
Bucharest 



XTurkey 

Bulgaria 
r Moldavia 
(Walachia 



Odessa 
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Taganrock 


| Black Sea 


Africa. 
Grand Cario " 


I 


Smyrna 


^| 


Alexandria 


^Egypt 


Trebisond 


/Anatolia 


Rosetta - 


) 


8ata!ia 


f 


Tangier* ^ 


\ 


•iatakia 


).. 


Larache j 




Tripbli 


Algiers 


? Barbary 


Stiobijd'Acre ^F la 


Tunis j 




Seyde 




Tripoly > 


J 


Aleppo 




America. 


Savannah 


Bagdad 




New York 


Portsmouth 


Ba^ora 




Boston 


Baltimore 


Lamaca 


Cyprui 


Charlcstown 


Kent uc key 


Rhodes 




Norfolk 




£010 




New Orleans 





M*tt**$. 



The home fisheries of France are little more ™"* rukm 
than adequate to the home consumption, the wars 
with England and the House of Austria having al- 
ways prevented the herring fisheries from receiv- 
ing the extension they might otherwise have don*. 
At the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
the produce of this branch of the fisheries was 
1,200,000 fanes; in 1752, 1,488,000; in 1 787, 
4,320,000 francs ; and in 1802 only 1,440,000. 
The principal herring fishery is on the coast between 
Dunkirk and the Loire. 

Next to herrings, sprats form the most consider- 
able of the French home fisheries, the average an- 
nual produce in peace being two millions of francs. 
The principal fishery is on the coast of Britany, 
where these fish arrive in June. It employs 300 
boats of two to three tons and five men each. The 

method 
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method of curing them, is salting with brown 
salt and letting them lay for fourteen days* when 
they are washed in salt water, and laid to drain, 
A proportion of oil is then expressed from thejp, 
at the rate of a barrel of oil to forty of fish. Ji 
considerable quantity of these fish is also cured 
as anchovies, and sold for such, though they are 
easily distinguished on comparison, the sprat being 
larger and flatter than the anchovy. Sprats are 
also smoked in the manner of herrings. These fish 
being migratory, they would remain but a short 
time on the coasts, were they not retained by a 
composition called resure and rogue, imported 
chiefly from Norway, and composed of the in- 
ternal parts of fish, which are thrown into the 
sea. Sprats are also taken on the coasts of France 
on the Bay of Biscay. 

The mackarel fishery is principally carried on 
.between Dunkirk and St. Valery, where it com- 
mences the 4th of May and ends the 19th of 
July. The boats employed in it are either of a 
sufficient size to go out to sea, and bear the drag 
of a large net, or small ones which fish close to 
the shore with hook and line. What is not con* 
sumed fresh is salted, chiefly for home consump- 
tion : the barrel of salted fish of 4,000, 1,300, to 
the 1,000, sells for 20 francs. 
, TJie whiting-pollock, and cole fish, are caught 
all the year on the coasts of Biitany, chiefly near 
Audierne Bay and the Saints : they are taken by 
towing the hook and line. The overplus not con- 
sfcjmed fresh is salted, and pfien sold for cod* 

v ^ ' The 
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lire whitiflg is found both on the coasts of the %Z^ 
Channel and ocean, and in most abundance on 
that of Britany. It is taken with nets, from De- 
cember to February, and with hook and line all 
the year. The overplus is salted for internal con- 
sumption. 

The other species of fish taken on the coasts of 
the channel and ocean, are Conger eels, princi-' 
cipally near Belle Isle, Groaix, &c. what is not 
consumed fresh is salted, dried, and sent coast- 
ways in bundles of 200 weight. The fishing season 
is from January to March- The hollibut is taken 
chiefly in the British sea, the overplus is dried.' 
The skait, ray, turbot, sole, plaice, and other flat 
fish, are consumed fresh. There is a considerable 
tunny fishery near Bayonne. 

Oysters abound on the coasts of Normandy, 
fyitany, and Poitou ; those of the Bay of Can- 
calle are the most esteemed. Granville in parti-' 
cul^ir employs thirty vessels of twelve to eighteen 
tons in this fishery, between Christmas and Easter, 
The produce is landed at Barfleur and Dieppe, 
and ffom thence sent to Paris, where the oysters 
fej^h thirty sous the hundred. In peace the' 
Ef^ljsfc $lso take off a great quantity of Cancalle 
oysters, Cray fish, lobsters, and crabs, are taken 
c^efly on the coasts of the ocean. 

The value of the French home fisheries (ex- 
clujSi ve of tunhies, herrings, sprats, and anchovies) 
at the close of the seventeenth century was esti- 
mated^ ai above one million and a half of francs, 
an<L iri'17^7 *i near two millions and a half. 

Before 
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Before the revolution the total annual produce of 
the home fisheries was ten millions. 



Perrlf* Fitk- 



Shortly after the discovery of America, thfr 
French had vessels employed in the cod fishery, 
Qn the coasts of Newfoundland j and in 1635 
their fishermen established a post at Placentia, to 
which the government continued to send a chief, 
until the island was ceded to the English by the 
treaty of Utrecht * By this treaty, the French 
reserved the privilege of fishing on the coasts, 
between Cape Bonavista and Point Riche. The 
war of 1756 interrupted this privilege, and in 
that year the English squadrons captured all the 
French vessels thus employed ; and France thus 
lost 25,000 of her best seamen, which paralised 
her maritinre exertions for the remainder of the 
war. By the peace of 17<>3, the former privilege 
was restored, and the isles of St Pierre and 
Miquelon were confirmed to France, for the pur- 
pose of drying the fish ; at the same time was ac- 
corded the liberty of fishing in the gulf of iSk 
Laurence, three leagues from the shores of flie 
continent, and fifteen leagues from the shore of 
Cape Breton island. By the treaty of 1783, the 
fishing limits on the coasts of Newfoundland 
were changed to the space between Cape St. John 
and Cape Raye, passing round the north end of 
the island. All these privileges were confirmed 
by the treaty of Amiens, and again by the treaty 
of Paris, 1814. 

Independent 
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.. Independent of tlie concurrence of the English, ££** 
and the radical defects in the French erratic sys- — 
tem of fishing, their cod fishery has had to contend 
with high duties on import until 1775, when 
they were discontinued, and in 1802 bounties 
were granted for three years. 

^e following has been the extent of the French 
Newfoundland fishery, in different years, previous 
to the revolution : 

Yean. No. o/Vos. Tonnage. No. of Seamen Valtte of Produce. 

1773 ... 6,033,600 fr. 

1784 330 ... 11,000 12,0*8,000 

1785 360 

1787 ... 53,800 

1788 372 41,865 ... 14,532,000 
The chief ports of France engaged in this 

fishery were Dunkirk, Granville, St. Malo, and 

Bayonne. 

- Before the revolution France had a few vessels 

employed in the Greenland and Brasil whale 

fisheries. 
In the year 1787 the proportion of tonnage 

employed in the fisheries was *s follows :— 

Herring 8,602 

Mackarel 5,166 

Spratts 3,060 

Sundries, including the Mediterranean 12,320 

Greenland whale 60p 

South whale 2,982 

'Newfoundland 53,800 

86,530 



*&* 



Beibre 
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^2* Before the beginning of the seventeenth centaury 
France had no standing navy, in her naval ware 
either purchasing or hiring ships from the mer- 
chants, which were manned and armed by the 
crown ; and in 1626 it is recorded, that an as- 
sembly of notables petitioned the king to equip a 
certain number of ships, to defend the coasts of 
the Chrtfinel against the pirates, while about the 
same time, on the demand of the parliament of 
Provence, the government purchased seven ships 
to protect the Mediterranean trade from the Bar- 
bary corsairs. At the accession of Louis XIV* 
the navy did not exceed eight or nine half rotten 
third and fourth rates ; but this ambitious prince, 
thinking to take advantage of the English and 
Dutch, who had exhausted themselves in a long 
and* bloody maritime war, and aspiring to the so- 
vereignty of the sea as well as land, turned all his 
exertions to the creation of a navy, and with such 
success, that in 1684, the twentieth year of his 
reign, he counted 100 sail of the line, manned by 
60,000 seamen j with which he attempted to dis- 
pute the sovereignty of the sea with England and! 
Holland, united and separate r and even maintain- 
ed a certain degree of equality, until the battle of 
La Hogue, in 1692, gave a blow to the French 
marine which it never recovered ; for the naval 
edifice so quickly run up by Louis was not found- - 
ed, like that of England, on the firm basis of ex- 
tensive maritime commerce and fisheries, and it 
therefore, as might be expected, fell to pieces 
with the first adverse blast. 

In 
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■J9 



*«** 



40 %f the line, 
^50 Agates, 
f, i ^2, corvettes, b 

, ^luggers, 

V, ! 6. ^Utters, 
12. avisos, 

. 14 store ships, 
.^jgun boats, 

y in 18l£, France had:— 

/ Si ships v of ! , 

* 6 



135 gun pinnaces, 
177 flat boats for the in- 
vasion of England, 
16 half xebecs, 
11 gallies; besides thir- 
teen of the line, 
twelve frigates, 
and four corvettes, 
building. 



120 guns, 
80 

74 

48 to 28. 



;' m 

^ 73 frigates . . from . . , u w XQs 

France possesses within herself all the materials 
for the construction and equipment of her marine, 
tiie national forests affording abundance of oak and 
^fir timber, pitch and tar. Her iron and copper 
mjnes are numerous, and hemp is abundantly pro- 
fluced in several of the provinces. 
' ^The French navy list for 1813 was as follows t 

Murat, King op Naples, Grand Admiral. 



Pay when Pay when empi 

anoa 



iUnk In the Army. peace 
Franc*. 



uBcvrv • 

I 
10 vice-admirals . gen. of division . 12,000 

22 rear-admirals . gen. of brigade . 8,000 

J51 capt, de vaisseau, "J 4,000 

1st class > chef de brig. 

lp* do 2d doj 3,000 

222 capt. defregate. chef, de bataillon 2,800 

727 Hent. devajsseau captain . . I,r300 

f 00 ensigns . . . lieut. infantry . 1,200 

476 aspirans, 1st class") 800 
> no rank 

2d class J 600 

VOL. II. E 



«?nip. on afloat, or on 
•hore in inure in 
war. 
Fmncs. 



18,000 jjj 
12 



Table allowance 
■flout per diem. 
Francs. 

com. in chief 60 
com. a div. 37 
50 
27 



I 000 i ifcom - m c l»ef 50 
'* ? if com. a dfv 
6,000"! 

4,500 J 

4,200 

2,400 

1.800 

fcliO 



10 

7 

I 



600 



The 
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*J£L' The half-pay is the one-half of the full on shore, 
in peace. 

Promotion takes place partly by seniority, and 
partly by choice of the emperor, as follows : — The 
emperor names all the flag officers, three-fourths 
of the captains de vaisseau, half of the captains, 
de fregates, one-fourth of the lieutenants de vaip-r 
seau, and one-eighth of the ensigns de vaisseau. 

No officer can be promoted without having 
served two years in the rank immediately inferior, 
nor can any be promoted who is not in actual ser- 
vice. The progressive seniority of officers out of 
employment by choice lies dormant, and after 
three years, such officer is considered as reformed 
or retired, and receives the half-pay according to 
length of service. 

Officers of any rank may command, or serve in 
merchant vessels, on permission from the minister 
of marine : and in the event of the service re- 
quiring a greater number of officers than the fixed 
compliment, or than can be made up from eligible 
aspirans, captains of merchantmen may be receiv- 
ed as supernumerary ensigns, and having served the 
necessary time, are eligible to receive the rank of 
lieutenant. 

To be received a midshipman or aspirant, it ip. 
necessary to undergo a first examination in arithme- 
tic, algebra, geometry, statics, and* navigation* 
Those received are first sent to one of the three 
ports of Brest, Rochefort, or Toulon, where a 
corvette is appointed to exercise them for six 
months, from whence they are sent to the naval 

^ school 
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school for some months, and from thence are J !2* 
received on board the ships on service as aspirans 
of the second dass, provided they are not under 
twelve nor above eighteen. 

To rise to the first class, the candidate must 
undergo an examination in the higher geometry 
and navigation, must not be under fifteen, nor 
aboVe twenty, and must have been twenty-four 
months at sea, of which six as aspirant of the se- 
cond ckiss* 

The ports which have administrations of marine, 
are Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon, in the first 
class. In the second, Bayonne, Bordeaux, Bou- 
logne, Calais, Cherbourg, Dunkirk, Le Croisic, 
Le Havre, Lorient, Marseilles, Morlaix, Quimper, 
St. Malo, s and Vannes. 

The marine and colonial administrations are 
united, and the functions of the minister who is 
at their head, extend also to the commercial con- 
sulate and to the sea fisheries. During the late 
government, the artificers in the dock-yards 
were kept up by conscripts, selected from those 
qualified who fell in the conscription for the army. 
The total expense of the civil branch of the ma- 
rine, exclusive of the medical establishment, was 
near two millions of francs. 

The corps of marine gens-d'arme, is composed 
of six brigades of cavalry and forty-two of in* 
fantry : it is employed in the police of the ports 
and sea coasts, and is under the command of the 
maritime prefects. 

The marine engineers, composed of officers, are 
e 2 employed 
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*U employed not only in the building department* 
but also in the superintendance of the cutting 
timber for naval construction. 

A corps of sea officers and seamen is also at- 
tached to the army, under the name of seamen of 
the imperial guards, intended to be employed with 
pontons in thp passage of rivers. 

The seamen for the imperial marine are pro- 
cured by a register, in which are inscribed, 

All sea-faring men serving on board the, ships* of 
the state, or merchant vessels, in foreign trade. 

All persons employed in the coasting trade and 
home coast fisheries, or in the fisheries on the rivers 
below the flux of the tide, or where there is no 
tide below the place to which vessels can go up 
from the sea. 

, All persons employed m lighters, barges, boats, 
and all other craft on the harbours. 

All persons employed in the fisheries on the 
lakes, rivers, and canals of the interior. 

Every person above eighteen, who has made two 
foreign voyages, or who has been at sea eighteen 
;nonth&, or in the home fishery two years. 
. Every boy or youth first going to sea, bet>y#en 
the ages of ten and fifteen, is inscribed in the re- 
gister as mousse, or if above fifteen as novice* 

The six maritime arrondissements are divided 
into eighty-four districts and subdivided into as 
many syndicates as there are ports or havens, and a 
register is kept in each syndicate. 

All persons inscribed are bound to serve in the 
imperial marine when called upon, and those who 

come 
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come forward voluntarily receive a bounty of one **£ 
month's pay. 

The persons inscribed are divided into four 
classes : 

1. Bachelors. 

2. Widowers without children. 

3. Married men without children. 

4. Married men with children. 

The second class is not called upon unless the 
first dpes not afford the number of men required, 
and so of the third and fourth. 

At the age of fifty all persons are exonerated 
from the inscription, and may, at the same time, 
continue in the merchant service or fisheries. 

Persons who intend to quit the seafaring lif$ 
are erased from the register one year after such 
bond fide quitting in peace ; in war, such quitting 
does not exonerate from the inscription. 

None but inscribed seamen (except those above 
fifty) can serve in the merchant vessels or fisheries. 

The number inscribed in 1793 was about 
90,000. 

The Seamen serving in the fleet are divided into 
four classes, with two classes of novices, and two 
of mousses. Two thousand sea apprentices are 
constantly supported by government ; they serve 
but two years and a half, and are renewed every 
/ear. 

The pay of the seamen is, 

Class. Francs. 

1 ..30 per month. 

£3 Of 
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Class. Francs. 

Of seamen 3 24* per month. 

4 21 

Of novices 1 18 

2 15 

Of mousses 1 12 

2 9 

The promotion of seamen from the lower to the 
higher classes, or to the situation of petty officers, 
takes place only once a year, and only in port, and 
is also limited. These advancements are dis- 
cussed in a council, composed of the captain and 
other commissioned officers, as well as the chief 
petty officers ; and the promotion is awarded by 
the ballot, except to the situation of first and se- 
cond masters, which are awarded by a council of 
the commissioned officers only. 

The marine artillery is composed of four regi- 
ments, four companies of workmen, and four com- 
panies of apprentices. These troops are kept com- 
plete by voluntary enrolment from other corps for 
ten years, at the expiration of which they are 
entitled to retreat. They are employed afloat in 
the service of the guns, and as marine troops, and 
are also obliged to assist in working the ship, but 
not to go aloft. The senior officer of this corps 
has the same charge as our master gunners and 
junior lieutenants, with respect to the great guns 
and small arms, ammunition, &c. 

The artillery also serve as garrisons in the sea- 
ports, and as guards in the dock-yards. 

The 
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The pay of this corps is, 

Fr. c. 

Colonel 17 

Major 14 

Chef-de-Bat...l2 

Captain 6 

Lieutenant.,. 4 

Serjeant 98 per month. 

Corporal... .....71 

Gunner 46 



#«*. 



36 per diem " 

17 
50 
94 
16 



Besides table 
allowance, on 
the same foot- 
ing as the sea 
officers. 



The, provisions embarked on board the imperial 
marine are, salt beef and pork and cod-fish, bis- 
cuit and flour, peas, beans (calavances) or fayols, 
oil, vinegar, salt, wine, beer or spirits. The pro- 
portion of salt beef embarked on board in victual- 
ling for six months, is but two months. 

The rations in harbour per diem on meat-days, 

24 oz. of fresh bread, or 18 oz. of biscuit. 

8 oz. of fresh meat. 

Jf. pint of wine (1^ pint English), on l|f. pints of 
beer, or 7 3 7 f. pint of spirits. 

4 oz. of peas or beans, or 2 oz. of rice, with 
5 lb. of olive oil and two pints of vinegar to every 
100 lb. of peas or beans ; or, 101b. of oil and five 
pints of vinegar to every 100 lb. of rice. 

On maigre days, of which there are three in the 
week, instead of meat, 4 oz. of salt-cod, with a 
proportion of oil, equal to 15 lb. of oil to every 
100 lb. offish ; and of vinegar, in the proportion 
of 16 pints to $very 10© lb. ; or, in lieu of fish, 
3 oz. of cheese, and 4 oz. in addition of peas or 

e4 beans. 
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^3; beans. While in harbour, one sol is allowed for 
every three men per diem to purchase vegetables. 

The rations at sea are, for meat-days, of which 
there are five in the week, for the first two months 
of sea- victualling, on three of the meat-days, 6 qz. 
salt pork, and the other two meat-days, 8 oz. of 
salt beef 

The allowance of cod on maigre days is the 
same as in harbour; but the former, as well as 
beef, is only embarked for two months, and cheese 
is afterwards served in lieu. 

Every seaman is obliged to supply himself with 
a bag, containing 

2 white and four checked shirts, 

2 pair of linen trowsers, 
' 4 pair of stockings, 

3 jackets, 

3 waistcoats, 

4 handkerchiefs, 
1 cap, 

I hat. 

All deficiencies of these articles are supplied 
from the slop-clothing on board, and charged 
against the pay. Each seaman is supplied gratis 
with a hammock and coverlet ; and in small ves- 
sels on the home station in winter, a great coat and 
pair of fisherman's boots are allowed to each man ; 
fbr the former of which he pays, but the latter are 
returned into store. 

The rewards held out to the French marine are 
gratuities, consisting of pensions, and smart- 
money for wounds ; pensions and gratuities to the 
: widows 
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widows and children of those killed in the service, 
or who die within six months after being w6unded, 
in die same proportion as the army ; the children of 
seamen dying on actual service, under ten years of 
age, are also allowed a monthly provision. Every 
seaman is permitted to allot one-third of his wages 
to the support of his wife or family. In case of 
shipwreck, the officers are allowed a compensation 
for the loss of their effects. 

Both officers and seamen are entitled to pensions 
of retreat from length of service, 

From wounds received in the service rendering 
them incapable, or from infirmities acquired in the 
service. 

The period of service alone to entitle to the 
pension of retreat is twenty-five years, (part of 
which may be passed in the merchant service), 
commencing from the first going to sea, provided 
not under ten years of age. 

Officers unemployed are allowed the period out 
of employment as simple time. 

Service afloat in war is counted as double time, 
and in peace as one half more than simple time. 

Employment in the merchant service, either in 
peace or war, is only counted half simple time. 

Service in privateers is counted as simple time; 
but in both these last cases, the time actually un- 
der weigh is alone allowed : and moreover one third 
only of the whole term of service necessary to re- 
treat is allowed to be past in the merchant service 
or privateers. The different cases are therefore a* 
follow : 

12^ yean 
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l&i years afloat, in war, equal to ♦ 2& 

16| nearly, in peace, * 3£ 

f 16 years in merchant service equal to 8 > 

* \8£ in the service in war 17 )Y 

fif J8 years in privateers *..•,.. 81 

; T \^f in sea service in war 17 J ~ 

. The marine invalid chest is a kind of tontinp, 
first formed by the voluntary contributions of ttye; 
seamen. It was established in 1 689, and is inde- 
pendent of the pensions and gratuities of govern- 
ment. The deductions made for it are, 

Three per cent, on the wages of seamen em- 
ployed in the merchant service. 

Three per cent, on all the expenditure of the 
aiarine. 

Ten per cent, on the sale of all prizes. 

The whole produce of unreclaimed wrecks. 

The wages forfeited by deserters from the shipst 
of war. 

H&lf the wages due to deserters from merchant 
vessels. 

The wages and prize money due to persons dy- 
ing at. sea, and not reclaimed by their heirs within 
a certain time. 

The greatest pension accorded from this fund 
is .600 francs, and the least ninety-six. 

France, has fifteen schools of navigation of the 
first class, and twenty-eight of the second,; to 
which fire admitted , all boys above thirteen, wIiq 
can read, write, and solve the cases of the four, first 
xules <.of arithmetic. 

The French maritime criminal code, or article* 
vu. , , : of 
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of war, divides the punishment it decrees for 
offences on board ship into punishments of disci* 
pline and corporal punishment; the former are 
ordered to be inflicted by the captain or officer of 
the watch an the seamen, and by the command* 
ing officer of the artillery, or other troops, on his 
corps. Corporal punishment can only be inflicted 
by the sentence of a council of justice, and after 
the report of a military jury who find the fact. 

The military jury for the trial of petty officers 
is to be composed of two lieutenants or ensigns, 
and five petty officers ; for seamen, of one lieute- 
nant and ensign, three petty officers, and three sea- 
men. The council of justice is to be composed of 
the five officers next in rank to the captain, who is 
excluded. 

All complaints must be made in writing to the 
commander, who orders the formation of a jury 
with all the formalities used on shore, and the pro- 
ceedings must be inserted at the end of the muster 
roll. The verdict of the jury is according to the 
majority of votes, five to two being necessary to 
conviction. On the verdict being given of ac- 
quittal, the prisoner is immediately liberated by 
order of the council of justice ; if the feet is found, 
the council deliberate on the punishment, which 
is decreed by the simple majority of votes. The 
sentence is made known to the commander, who 
is bfound to order the execution* having the power 
of mitigathigit ontfdigree <m1y; but neither does 
the power of the council of justice extend to the 
punishment of death or the galleys ; and if the 

council 
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*2: council find the crime to be of a nature to incuf 
one of these penalties, the prisoner is remanded 
to a court martial of eleven members, captains and 
lieutenants, which court cannot give a judgment 
of death but on a majority of eight to three, nor 
to the galleys but on a majority of seven to four. 

If an officer is to be tried on board, the council 
of justice is converted into a military jury ; and 
if the fact is found against him, he is put under 
an arrest, to be tried by a court martial the first 
opportunity. 

No commander can be tried by the officers of 
his own ship ; but if in port, or in a squadron^ 
complaint is to be made to the commanding officer, 
who is to order a jury of four officers of his own 
rank, and three of the rank immediately below him, 
to try the fact. 

Masters of merchantmen under convoy, or em- 
ployed with a squadron, are liable to trial by a 
jury, composed of two naval officers and five mas- 
ters of merchantmen. 

The punishments of discipline are, stoppage of 
wine or spirits, for not more than three days; 
irons on deck, for not more than three days ; im* 
prisonment for the same period. 

The offences that incur these punishments are, 

1. Simple disobedience, or rather neglect to 
obey the orders of a superior. 

2. Drunkenness without disturbance. 

3. Quarrelling, where neither arms nor sticks 
are used, or no blood drawn. 

4^ Absence without leave. 
I . 5. Missing 
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& Missing muster on watch; and finally, all br- 
other petty offences against the discipline or orders 
of the ship. Any of these offences committed at 
night is subject to double punishment 

Officers* committing breaches of discipline are 
punished by arrest or imprisonment, suspension, 
and Joss^f pay fox one month. 

The corporal punishments are, — 

Lashes with a rope's end at the capstan. 

Imprisonment in irons for more than three days* 

Keel-hauling. 

Running the gauntlet. 

The gallies. 

Death. , 

Koel-hpuHng cannot be done more than three 
times; and the gauntlet is confined to going 
through thirty men four times. (A) * The sentence ta 
the gallies renders the convict incapable of again 
serving on board ship j and petty officers sen* 
tenced to the keel or the gauntlet are thereby 
reduced to the lowest class of seamen. 

The application of these corporal punishment^ 
and of those of; reduction of rank and pay, are a* 
follows : — 

Seditious expressions, six days' irons* 

Attempting to prevent the execution of any duty* 
if an officer, dismissed the service ; and if a petty- 
officer, reduction to the lowest class of seamen lor 
three years; if a soldier or seaman, four days' irons. 

A seaman or soldier plotting against the liberty 
or personal safety of an officer, three years' gallie* 

4*y 

• See note* at the eud of this roluine. 
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Any person plotting against the liberty of 
authority of the commander, the gallies for life. 

Treasonable correspondence with the enemy, 
death. 

Petty^officer or seaman striking an offiter, de&h. 

Any commander abandoning the command 6f 
his vessel to escape from danger, or striking while 
he is able to resist, death. 

Any commander quitting his vessel after her 
loss, until he has seen every other person out of 
her, death. 

Abandoning a convoy, death. 

Any commander guilty of disobedience to the 
orders of his superior, dismissed; and if attended 
with aggravating circumstances, rendered incapa- 
ble of serving again. ^If in the presence of an 
enemy, death. 

Any petty officer or seaman quitting his station 
in time of action to conceal himself, the gauntlet, 
or death. 

Any officer quitting his station in time of action, 
from cowardice, if it is his first campaign, is dis- 
missed the service ; in all other cases is cashiered 
atul declared infamous, or death. 

Any person hauling down the colours in action 
withotit the orders of the commander, death. - 

Any person, without orders from the comw 
mander, crying out to strike, three years* gallies ; 
end if his example tends to discourage the crew, 
he may be put to death by the captain, with the 
advice of the officers. 

Losing a vessel from negligence or ignorance, 

if 
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if aa officer, broke, and declared incapable of ^ 
serving ; if from disaffection, death. 

Eilat, in similar circumstances, three years' 
gallies* or death. 

Theft, twelve lashes $ and on repetition, the 



Robbery, with violence, the keel; and on repe- 
tition, six years' gallies. 

Robbery committed on shore in the French 
dominions, twelve lashes ; in foreign countries, thd 
keel. 

Robbery of stores,. &c. the gauntlet, or the gal- 
Us* for a number of years, according to the degree 
of the ofience. - 

A comraaader losing his vessel through disobe- 
dience of orders, broke and. imprisoned for five 
years. 

Positive disobedience, or refusing to obey in a 
p#tty, officer or seaman, twelve lashes ; if attended 
with insult or menace, the keel. 

Batty-officer or seaman lifting his hand against 
3Q, officer* to strike, him, the keel, or three years' 
galliep. 

Positive disobedience in an officer, reduction of 
reafc one degree, or broke, and two years' impri- 
sonment; if accompanied with menace, rendered 
incapable of serving again. 

Aay petty-pflic^r or seaman quitting his post 
during the day, is to be lashed to. the mainmast 
for one . hour* and his pay reduced one degree $; 
if during the night, the punishment is double. 

An 
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^2* Aa ofljcer quitting the deck, in his wateh^ W 
sleep, reduced one degree* 

Embarking merchandise in the imperial ships, 
if the commander, first time, suspension for two 
years, second time, dismissed; if an officer. or 
petty-officer, loss of two years' time, during* whkftf 
he can receive no promotion, and the merchandise 
forfeited to the invalid chest. 

Conveying on board any inflammable articles 
or spirits without leave, if an officer, dismissed? 
if a petty-officer or seaman, first time, twelve 
lashes, second time, the keel. 

Lighting fire in improper places, or without 
leave, or carelessly leaving it so as to endanger 
the vessel, if an officer, dismissed, if a petty*officer 
or seaman, the keel ; and if he acts in contradic- 
tion to an express order, or if any accident occurs 
in consequence, three years' gallies. 

A petty-officer or seaman striking any other 
petty-officer, twelve lashes ; and if a severe wound 
is the consequence, the keel. 

An officer ill-treating a petty-officer or seaman, 
suspended and imprisoned, by the judgment of a 
council of justice. 

Neglecting to pursue an enemy beaten or flying, 
or refusing to assist a friend in distress, broke and 
rendered incapable of serving. 

Any commander of a merchant vessel abandon- 
ing his convoy, three years' gallies. 
b Any flag-officer, or captain de vaiiseau, who 
4hom negligence or ignorance, shall sot perform 

the 
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the duty on which he i8 ordered, rendered inca- ^ 
pable of commanding; and, any other officer, 
rendered incapable of holding a command for 
three years. 

Troops of the line embarked are subject to the 
ttftriaecrimiiial code, as well as the crews of ships 
wmchfld, until they are legally dismissed the 
service. 

The following articles are added, under the 
bead of Regulations of Discipline. 

Ringleaders of mutiny, death. 

Accessaries of mutiny, three years 9 gallies. 

Raising false reports in order to create fear, 
eight days' irons and loss of two degrees of rank. 

Concealing treasonable designs, if an officer, 
dismissed; if a seaman, reduced one degree. 

Officer of the watch not immediately using his 
endeavours to suppress any tumult, three years? 
impnsqnment. 

Petty-officer or seaman not keeping his watch, 
three days' irons. 

Selling spirits on board, five years 9 gallies. 

Drunkenness in an officer, dismission. 

It is prohibited to forward any collective peti- 
tion : the armed force having no right of delibera- 
tion, but should, according to law, be entirely 
obedient. 

All crimes committed by the persons employed 
in the dock-yards are punisHable in the^pame man- 
ner as in the fleet ; but where these punishments 
cannot be resorted to, those of the army are sub- 
stituted. 

vol- ii. r When 
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.**. When a ship of the line is to be laid up ift ordl* 
— nary, the captain who commanded her hist r email* 
charged with the care of her, and had under him 
a lieutenant and an ensign. He is obliged to 
visit her twice a year, and to make a report of her 
condition. A captain de frigate and enrigft lure 
attached to every frigate m the same manner, and 
a lieutenant to every corvette of twenty gum, tod 
an ensign to all vessel* above twelve guns, fit 800 
tons burthen. 

The whole value of vessels of war taken from 
the enemy is accorded to the captors ; of the pro- 
duce of merchant vessels, one-third is applied to 
the support of the invalid establishment* 
V Of the nett produce of prizes, oft&4hi*d goes to 
the officers ami two-thirds to the petty-ri&eefs and 
seamen* 

Officers' Shares, 



Admiral commanding in ^bief . > 50 

Vice-admiral ditto 20 

Vice admiral subordinate 15 

Rear-admiral commanding in chief ...*.♦ 1$ 

Rear-admiral subordinate 10 

Captain of a flag-ship 6 

Captain de vaisseau commanding a ship of 

the line « • • 5 

Captain de vaisseau commanding a frigate 3£ 
Captain de frigate commanding a frigate , 8 
Captain de frigate serving as second captam 

in the line * , . # . * , « . • » , £ 

Lieut, commanding a frigate or other vessel £ 

Lieut. 
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Lieut not commanding t 1 

Ensign and commander 1 

Enign not commanding J 

Head swgeon and purser, each . . . , £ 

Aspirant •.••••••, #• ••• r 

In conjoint expeditions of army and mavy, 
officers v " similar rank share together*/ 

When a vessel is detached from a crutsiqg 
squadron, the one-third of the prizes ahe may take 
4uring btr absence belongs to herself * am) she 
shares* in the other two-thirds with the whole 
squadron. 

Persons left on. shore sick share in the prim 
ttade by their ships, provided they return to them 
<* to some other ship in the squadron > but if they 
join the ship of another squadron* they are only 
entitled to share in the prizes made by their former 
ship during the nobth after their quitting her. 

The heirs of persons killed in battle are entitled 
to share in the prizes taken in the same cruise^ 
within one month after the decease of their 
relations. 

Gevcmment has the option of purchasing vessels 
of war from the captors, at the following rat«:— 

Frmct. 

Vessels of90guB8»»d upwards 5,000 per gun. 
Vessels of 80 to 60 indole .. . 4,000 «— 

Veweteof60to80 3,000. -»— *• 

'fhe gratuities for the destroction of enemy's 
vessels of war ate, 

p2 For 



Pi ilea. 
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For ships of the line 800 francs per gun* 

Frigates and smaller vessels 600 - 

Privateers 400 - 

Privateers assisting men of war by order, receive 
a share of the prizes taken during the continuance 
of this order, in proportion to the number of 
their guns. 

Men of war have no claim to any part of the 
prizes taken by privateers, not in company, even 
in their sight, unless actually assisting. 

Merchant vessels employed with a fleet share 
in the prizes taken in their presence ; the masters 
sharing as ensigns, the chief mates one-fourth of a 
share, and the other mates one-eight 

French vessels recaptured belong totally to 
the captors, after having been twenty-four hours 
in the possession of an enemy; before twenty-four 
hours the salvage is one-third. 

All persons are strictly prohibited from selling 
their shares of prize money ; and any person pur- 
chasing such, besides losing the purchase-money 
and the prize money, if any, is subject to a fine 
of 1,000 francs. 

The following gratifications are paid to priva- 
teers for the capture of enemy's vessels :— 

Frawc$* 

For vessels of war of three masts, 
mounting twelve pounders and up- 
wards 360 per gun. 

For vessels of war, of three masts, 
mounting four to twelve pounders 340 . 

For 
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For small vessels of war and priva- — 

teers, mounting twelve pounders 
and upwards • 240 per gun. 

For small vessels of war and priva- 
teers, mounting four to twelve 
pounders 160 

And fifty francs for each prisoner. 

For letters of marque mounting 
twelve pounders and upwards . . . 1|60 

For letters of marque mounting four 
to twelve pounders •• 110 

And forty-five francs for each prisoner. 



fS 
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SPAIN. 

The north coast of Spain runs nearly east and 
west, with no other indentations than & few insig- 
nificant bays and rivers. In general the mountains 
approach the sea, and the coast is of safe approach. 
The provinces which compose it are Biscay, 
divided into Biscay Proper, or Senorio, and Gui- 
puscoa, Asturias, and a part of Galicia. 

The chief head-lands arc Cape Machichaco, be- 
tween St. Sebastian and Bilboa, a high steep point; 
east of the Cape three miles, and two miles from 
Cape Ogono, a remarkable hanging promontory, 
is Isaro island. Cape de las Penas (Scythkum) is 
flamed from rocks and shoals lying off it a mile 
and a half, with, it is said, a safe passage within 
them ; the cape is broad, high, steep, and whitish, 
and the coast to the east is composed of per- 
pendicular cliffs. 

Cape Ortegal (Trileucimi), supposed to derive 
its name from Ort, in the northern dialects a 
point of land, and Galicia is nearly the north 
point of Spain,* and one of the extremities of the 
mountains of Galicia : it is a lofty and steep pro- 
montory, off which is a cluster of rocks, called 

the 

* Point de la Estaca, east of Cape Ortegal, is the absolute north pointy 
being one mile higher in latitude than the cape. 
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the Portions of Ortegal, or Aguitionet (needles), ^ 
with a narrow channel in ten fathoms within the**» 
Cape Prior, seven or eight leagues $.W, of Cap* 
Ortegal, is a high promontory, with a low sandy 
beach at each side, which causes the cape to make 
like an island The coast between it and Cape 
Oifcegal, baa many rocks near the shore. Cape 
9t. Adrian, the extremity of Mount Boa, has off 
it Cisarga island, and several shoals with channels 
between them, Cisarga island is a mile and a half 
long ahd has fresh water. Cape Yillano, or Jielem, 
is a high red mountain, the summit resembling, a 
tower. Cape Toriana, is three leagues S.W. of 
Cape Yillano, and two leagues further is C*pe 
FunOTB&Bg (Nerium), the west point of Spain ;* 
it is a steep uneven prpmoatory with low land to 
the north ; off it is the little island Seatolo, with 
a passage between. Mount Laura is an insulated 
mountain of a round form, and round which are 
several reefe and shoals. Cape Corrobeda, the 
north point of the Rio de Roxo, is the last remark- 
able point <m these coasts^ 

The salient projection of Galkia being ex- 
posed to the constant action of the Atlantic, is 
more broken than die cofuts of Asturias or 
Biscay; it is also to be observed, that from Cape 
Fiaisterre along these coasts* a constant current 
sets to the east, with the velocity >of half a mile to 
anile per hour, according as the winds are easterly 

p4 or 

• Notta* west point of Europe, as it is stated in books of geography, 
(fcfe point Mng Cape Roxent, in Portugal 
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or westerly. The tides on this coast rise fifteen 
feet in springs, and it is high water at three P.M. 
on full and change. 

The south coast of Spain, without the Strait of 
Gibraltar* is various. From the Guadiana to Palos, 
eleven leagues, it is moderately elevated and even ; 
from Palos to the Guadalquivir, ten leagues, it is 
red downs. These coasts form a deep curve, 
bounded by Cape St Mary in Portugal on the 
west, and on the east by Cape Trafalgar. This 
bend is sometimes called the Gulf of Cadiz, 
though this name is more generally confined to 
the Bay of Cadiz. 

Cape Trafalgar (the promontory of Jtmo), 
the outer point of the Strait of Gibraltar, is a little 
hill rising from a long low point. It is famous fot 
the great naval victory gained by Lord Nelson over 
the combined fleets of Prance and Spain, the 21st 
October 1805. On this point is a light-house. 

Tariffa point is the south point of Spain. Bet 
tween it and Cape Trafalgar are several toweni 
to defend little rivers from the landing of the 
pirates ; and off the point is the island Tariffa, 
small, round and even, with a light-tower, on the 
N.E. There is no passage between it and the 
point. 

The rivers of Spain, which empty themselves 
into the Atlantic, are in general inajgatfeant, both 
as to length of course and volume of waters* but 
most of them form small ports at their months for 
coasting vessels. 

Bidassoa 
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Deva 



Bjfrssfta, ... . Fontarabia, 

Urumea .... St. Sebastian, 

Orio ..♦-.. Orio, 

itrola , 1 . . . . Zumaya, 

DevaKL^Iteva, 

Andaro .- . ; Andaro, 

Ltiqtiietitr . . Lequietto, 

He*u k ,4 * • • ^ # lfta> 

3fytydaf$. . , . Moodaca, 

Yjjaychal val . Bilbao, 

Ason Santona, 

Altera Bay of St.Andero, 

£»Ja ...... Suances, 

Nansa Barca, 

r St. Vtooente de la 

( Barquero, 

Tina del Esta , 

I Between St. 
Tin a May or., I , r . 

St.Yusti....( y; ncent « nd 

LaBalotta.y Lla " eS ' 

Uanes .... Llanes, 

Niembro Niembro, 

Btrion Bcdon, 

Riba de Sella Junco, 

Laatrts ..•,I*ftttes, 

Linares .... Villa Viciosa, 

Pilas ...... near Gijon, 

Abono Abono, 

Aviles A Tiles, 

tfravfa 1 . :. . ..Mures, 

Cfcttqb . ...Canero, 

Rtttidff • . • . Laaroa, 

NaTifr.^T'NaYia, 
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Rlvert. Kmpti#at % 

^^^-llUbadeo, 
raoda .. J 

Masnia . ...Foa, 

Fasouro Fasouro, 

Junco Junco, 

Mondoneda . Villa Velas, 

Landrova . . Vivero, 

DelSor .... Puerto Barquero, 

St.Marta 1 

Carin . . J Ba y of Cari ?» , 

Esteiro .... Bay of Cedeiro, 

Jubia Ferrol, 

Mendeo Betanzos, 

Mero Bay of Corunna, 

Allones Bay of Corrae, 

Rio de laPuenta Camariaa Bay, 

Lezaro .... Bay of Corcubioti 

Tambre . . . , Bay of Muroa, 

UUa -J 

Arcjobispo > Rio Roxo, 

Umia .... J 

Vedra Ponta Vedra, 

Coldelas Nigo Bay, 

Romalosa . . Bay of Bayona, 

Minho. Guarda, 

Guadiana . . Ayamonte, 

Piedra . ...Lepe, 

Odiel Huelva, 

Tinto Falos, 

Rio del Oro , 

Guadalquitir St. Lucar, 

Ratonejo . . Bay of Cadfc, 

Guadaletti . . Sta. Maria, 



The 
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The Kdassoa, whieh separates France and flpstfi, 
must be considered as appertaining to the latter, 
for though the breadth of its entrance between 
tile two shores is two-thirds of a mile, a ledge of 
rocks runs off from the French shore, so as t* 
leave but a very narrow channel for vessels of 900 
tons, close to the Spanish side. In the fiver 
nearly at the crossing place from Fontarabia to 
Andaya on the French side, is a small, barren, 
and uninhabited island, formerly named the 
Isle of Pheasants, but being the place where 
the conference was held between France and 
Spain, which produced the peace of the Pyreo- 
nees, it thence received the name of Isle de la 
Continence. 

The Riba de Sella is a great torrent, emptying 
itself between two mountain*, with such velocity 
during the freshes that it is impracticable. A{ 
other times small vessels enter it with the flood* 

The Miranda, which separates the provinces of 
Asturias and Galicia, has twenty-four leagues 
course. 

The Minbo, which on the coast separates Spain 
and Portugal, has its source in the mountains of 
Galicia, and derives its name from the quantity 
of red lead (minium) found on its banks. It is 
navigable only twelve leagues, and ean only be 
ascended with the tide at flood, the ebb mafitag 
out with such rapidity as to render it impiactioiWe. 
Near the south bank i* the islet Irfba with a 
Portuguese fort 

The 



X 
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The Guadiana (Anas), which also separates *2? 
Spain and Portugal, rises in the $ierra Moreno 
(Blade Mountains) : its entrance is crossed by a bar, 
with eighteen feet at half tide and twenty-four feet 
at high water aprings* This river disappears near 
Aliczar de St. Juan in la Mancha, and after ivwr 
ning under ground near eight leagues, again 
emerges at some lakes called the Eyes of the Gua- 
diana. At the mouth oi this river is Higu#r°ta 
island, .with the little town .of Canete on its west 
*i(te. 

The Tinto (Uriwn) also rises in the Sierra Mo- 
rena, and has its name from the colour of it? 
waters, which are quite yellow. It has also the 
property of hardening sand in a singular manner; 
it withers ail the plants on its banks, nor will any 
fish live in it ; it is given to animals to kill worm*, 
but no animal will drink of it voluntarily except 
goats. It loses all these properties when it 
receives the streams of other rivulets at Niebla, 
six leagues from its mouth. 

The Guadalquivir (Bcctis), one of the principal 
rivers of Spain, has its rise in the Sierra Morena, 
and a course of 100 leagues. Its mouth is one 
mile wide, but a sand-bank runs off from each 
shore, and there are also some rocks which narrow 
the ship channel to a quarter of a mile. On the 
west point of the entrance is the tower of San 
Jacinth** and on the east the castle of Espiritu 
Sapcto* Large vessels ascend to Seville, sixteen 
leagues from the sea, below which it spreads into 
**raaUlake. 

The 
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The system of canals in Spain is still in em- 
bryo ; two or three leagues have been compleated 
of one intended to join the Man<;anares with the 
Tagus, to open a communication between Madrid 
and the palace of Aranjuez. The canal of 
Castile has been abandoned. 



pvrtTomn*. Fontarabia, the first town of Spain, is on the 
<*ip"^*u left bank of the Bidassoa, half a league from its 
mouth : it is strongly fortified. Passages, five 
miles west of the Bidassoa, is the best harbour 
on the Bay of Biscay for large ships, being an ex- 
tensive basin, three or four leagues in circuit, 
surrounded by mountains, and with an entrance 
only ninety-two fathoms wide, between two great 
rocky points, so that vessels are, in contrary 
winds, obliged to warp or be towed in. A con- 
siderable portion of the basin dries at low water, 
but there is space for a large fleet in six to eight 
fathoms. The town on the west shore consists 
only of a single street. The entrance of the 
port is defended by the castle of St. Isabel. 

St. Sebastian, the chief town of Guipuscoa, has 
13,000 inhabitants : it is situated on a point of land 
washed by the little river Urumea (Merue$eum) 9 
on the east, and by the sea, which forms a cove, 
on the west On Mount Agudo, the west point 
of the cove, is a lighthouse. The river Urumea, 
which washes the walls of the town, receives ves- 
sels of fifty to sixty tons with the tide, and has a 
good salmon fishery. In the cove to the west is a 

haven 
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haven formed by two moles, where twenty-five to j^jv—. 
thirty vessels find space, but lay dry at low water; ***»**• 
Nearly in the middle of the entrance of the cove 
is the lofty island of St. Clara, with a hermitage de- 
dicated to this Saint. The passage in is between 
this island and the Peninsula, on which is the 
town, and which terminates on a lofty hill, named 
Mount Orgullo, (Orgueil), on which is the castle of 
La Mota. The town on the isthmus is surrounded 
by a rampart flanked by bastions and half-moons, 
and is commanded by La Mota, the ascent to 
which is by a spiral pathway. The commerce of ' 
St. Sebastian is considerable, exporting iron, an- 
chors, cables, leather, and wool. 

Orio has a small tide haven for vessels of twelve 
fefet : vessels of considerable size are built here, 
and the hulls sent to Passage to be equipped. 
Zarauz, a village, to the east of which is a little 
islet and shoals. Descargo and Guetaria are 
fishing towns, the latter- has 300 inhabitants, 
and is on a cove,* which together with the lofty 
jock or islet of St. Antonio, joined to the main by 
a pier 400 feet long, forms a little dry tide haven. 
Zumaya, on the river Urola, that admits only small 
craft over a bar, has considerable iron founderies, 
the iron from which is sent to St. Sebastian. 
D$va, on a river which admits vessels of fifty to 
/sixty tons at high water over a bar. Motrico, a 
pier haven on a cove used by vessels of 100 
tons. 

Andaro, or Ondarroa, on a little river that re- Bfac ** 
ceipes Vessels of fifty tons. Lequietio, also on a 
t . river, 
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Arttwm river, receives vessels of 100 tons, which lay dry at 
■"**• low water. Before it is the island St Nicholas, 
left on the right in entering. The town and river 
of Hea is only frequented hy fishing boats, it is 
two miles and half east of Cape Ogono. Mon* 
fens is on a river that receives vessels of 100 tons. 
Mondaea river forms a dry tide haven within two 
piers. Bermeo, on the west shore of a large 
cove, has a pier tide haven, and before it the isle 
of St. Francisco. Ptacentia, west of Cape Ma- 
chichaco, is on the Durango, whose bar is practi- 
cable for vessels of fifty tons with the flowing 
tide. 

Portugalette, a small town on the left hank of 
the Ybaychalval, half a mile above the bar, winch 
almost crosses the river, leaving only a narrow 
and shifting channel practicable with the flowing 
tide towards the west shore. 

Bilboa, the chief town of Biscay, is on the 
right bank: of the river, two miles above Fortugalet* 
te ; it contains 15,000 inhabitants, and is celebrated 
for its tine climate and agreeable situation. Its 
trade is considerable in the export of wool, iron* 
chesnuts, and oSL The English chiefly take of 
the wool 40,000 bags, valued at five nnttkms of 
piastres ; the iron is sent to Corunna, Ferrol, and 
Cadzx* for the use of the naval arsenals; the 
chesnuts to England and the north. Here is a 
royal administration of marine, a school of eoastng 
pilotage, and several building yards. 

To Bilbao succeed the small towns of 8ono» 
rostra Ontoa> CastnKUnfiales, awl Orinoo; 

the 
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the twd first are on creeks, which only admit 
small craft at high water. Castro is on the wert 
point of an open bay, the bottom of which is 
foul, except new the shore, where three or four 
vessels may find clear ground. At the head of 
the bay is a pier dry tide haven for coasters* 

The harbour of Santona is one of the beat of 
the Borth coast of Spain for middling sized vessels, 
hot is little frequented* On the east shore of the 
entrance is* the town of Laredo, with a pier haven 
fin: small craft : the village of Santona is 6n the 
opposite aide, a mite up a small river. The en- 
trance is defended by several batteries* 

St. Akdek© is one of the most considerable 
towns in population and commerce of the north 
provinces of Spain. It is on a bay, bounded on 
the east by the island of St Marino j and between 
this island and the head of the bay* where is the 
toomii> are the islands Moro and Letorre, And the 
gnat perforated rock Orodada ; besides the outer 
harbour there is a pier haven at the town, where 
small vessels lie at a quay. The channels in are 
defended by two castles and several batteries. 
The town is built on an eminence, and has 10,000 
inhabitants. Before the war it had forty-two 
national and eighteen French and English com- 
mercial houses, and it was the residence of the 
foreign agents* charged with the commercial re- 
lations of the ports of Biscay in general. Its 
exports are wool to England and France, iron, 
Hour, and colonial produce, having the privilege of 
trading directly to the colonies, for which in 1808 

forty- 
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forty-five vessels cleared out, and from whence ill 
B»ajr. ^ e saiBe yegp thirty-seven entered. 

St Martin, four leagues west of St. Andero, it 
a small tide haven for fishing boats. St. Vincente 
de la Barquero has a haven for vessels of twelve 
feet, with two channels in, formed by the littU 
island Callo. 

Uanes, a small dry tide haven. Biba de Setia* 
already noticed, is only a tide haven. Lastres 
river admits only vessels of forty tons. Viikt 
Vicio^a, on a point between two little rivers, and 
three miles from the sea : the entrance is crossed 
by a bar, admitting only vessels of twelve feet 
with the flood. Sanson, a little tide haven on the 
west side of the long point of Tassbnes, on which 
is a castle. On the east side .of the point is a* 
islet with anchorage under, it. 

Guon, a trading town of 3,000 inhabitants and 
fourteep commercial houses, has a good road and 
a dry tide haven within a pier, at the mouth of * 
river, for vefsels of twelve feet It is protected 
by a castle. The exports are chesmits, filberts, 
and walnuts, to England and. the north; mill- 
stones from some neighbouring quarries, mod 
cyder to the Spanish colonies. Torres, a fishing 
village, a league west of Gijon. Candas and 
Luanco, are on small coves, where the fishiag 
boats lay dry at low water. Aviles, three leagues- 
S.S.W. of Cape de las Penas, is on a point of 
land formed by the curve of a river ; it has 3,00© 
inhabitants, chiefly fishermen, and a dry tide 
haven for their barks. It is defended by Fort St* 

Juan* 
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Aim*, !?» river Pram is dangeroos, and oAfy *>« r^m. 
visited by small coasters. . Luarca, on- a rivet that Ailuri ^ 
admit*: vessels of ten feet. Four miles west of it 
k*he iftlaml Romaniba de la Vega, before the 
barbeor of Vega, to which succeeds the tide * 
fatten of Navia, where is some trade. Via Veles ; 
Porcia, a little tide haven seldom visited; Castro- 
fOi^<nt the right bank of the Miranda. 
r- Babadeo, on the left bank of the Miranda, is guicu. 
bttiU on an eminence; vessels of seventeen feet 
eater tbe river, and make fast with a catble to the 
&ore: tfce castle of St. Damien, on the west shore, 
defends the port Rilo, a village at the mouth of 
the Maama, which admits small craft. Foz and 
Faaoura ape almost useless, even to small craft. 
Villa Velas, oh the Mondoneda, receives vessels 
of nine feet with the tide. Two leagues forthef 
west aoe the Farelons of St. Cyprian, two white 
tocks to the north of the little river of the same 
Betas to shipping, but before which is an- 
within the island Suela. The island of 
Afiaaron is N.W. of St. Cyprian. 

Tbe.bay of Vivero is a league wide and three 
leagues deep, affording good anchorage all over it, 
in six to eight fathoms. At the west point of the 
entrance is the island Gaviera, and at the head of 
the bay tbe island Quiemada. Vivero is on a 
steep hill* rising from the right bank of the Lan- 
drova, which forms* dry tide haven for vessels of 
seventeen feet. 

The bay of Stanques le Varre, also called the 
inlet ^of 2 Barquero, is on the east side of the Pimta 

tol. ii. g de 
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p n nwn,. £ e j^ ggtaca ; ft i s an excellent harbour, three 
miles wide and six deep, with six to four fathoms 
depth. The island Conojera is near the east shore 
of the enhance, and has on the west side a fish- 
ing village, with a pier of loose stones, withiri 
which the boats lay dry at low water. 

Santa Marta and Carin are in the bay between 
Point de la Estaca and Cape Ortegal. The river of 
the former receives vessels of ten feet ; the latter 
is practicable for larger vessels with the tide. 

Cedeira, south of cape Ortegal, has a good, 
though small port, for vessels of burden, the en- 
trance being between two high shores. 

The harbour of Ferrol (Magnus Portus) is one 
of the best of Europe, being ten miles deep, and 
from a quarter to a half broad, with depth for the 
largest ships to Ferrol, five miles from the entrance, 
and for frigates two miles further. Both shores 
are lofty and lined with forts, and the haven, or 
arsenal, which is formed by piers, may be closed 
with a boom. Here are the necessary docks and 
magazines for a large fleet* together with barracks 
for 6,000 artificers, and a marine school. The 
town has 8,000 inhabitants, but no other trade than 
what the presence of the fleet produces, foreign 
merchandize not being allowed to enter it. 

The bays of Ares and Betanzos are separated 
from Ferrol harbour by a peninsula : the islands 
of Marola and Miranda are in the entrance. 
These bays are open to the N.W., and consequent- 
ly dangerous. The little towns of Ares, Redes, 
and Betanzos, are on these bays ; the latter (/%- 

VUtill 
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Btigantiwn) is on the side of a little hill* at Pon J^» 
the foot of which runs the Mendeo. GiUc * # 

Qorunna, or the Groyne, is a celebrated port 
formed by a semicircular basin, two miles wide at 
the entrance, and two leagues deep ; but has only 
a confined space of deep water r sheltered from 
the N.and N.W. winds. North of the town one 
caile is the tower of Hercules, an elevated build- 
ing on a hill, which serves as a light-house, and 
may be seen twenty leagues. At each point of 
the harbour is a castle, St Martin and St. Clara. 
The town, containing, 4,000 inhabitants, is built 
on the south point of the entrance, and is composed 
of the old. and new quarters; the latter, on the 
declivity of a hill, is surrounded by a wall, and 
has a citadel. The haven, which has a handsome 
quay, alongside of which vessels lay, is command- 
ed, as well as a part of the road, by the forts of 
St Antonio and St. Amaro ; the former, on a steep 
rock, serves as a state prison. Opposite the town is 
an island, with a castle. Here is a royal tribunal of 
commerce, fifty-eight commercial houses, and most 
of the trading nations have consuls here. The 
first of every month a packet sails for the Cana- 
ries, Porto Rio, Cuba, and Vera Cruz ; and the 
fifteenth of every second month one sails for the 
river <Je la Plata. 

Port Sapt* Cruz is only fit for fishing craft ; it 
is uiwter the mountain of Pennaboa, one mile and 
a half from Hercules tower. The next place is 
Cayon, a jiahing haven ; and then Malpico, fit for 
vessels of ten feet. The bays of Corme and 

o 2 Laxe 
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Laxe are between capes St. Adrian and Villaao ; 
they receive their names from fishing villages, and 
afford good anchorage and plenty of fresh water. 
The harbour of Cumilla is only used by fishing 
barks : it is on the north side of cape Villano. 

Camarina bay, on the south side of cape Villano, 
has good anchorage. The town of Camarina ie 
on the north shore, and that of Mugia, or Mon- 
sia, on the south: the former has a fishing pier 
haven, which dries at low water ; the bay is de- 
fended by a fortress on a point. 

The fishing town and pier haven of Fmisterre is 
half a league N.E. of the cape. The town of 
Corcubion on a bay farther east, and that of C6 
on the same bay, are small places ; but the bay is 
fit for the largest ships, with the wind from the 
north, southerly winds throwing a great sea, in 
and rendering it dangerous. 

Muros bay has good anchorage. On the north 
shore is the town of Muros ; and at the head of 
the bay, Noya on the Tambre. Between Muros 
bay and the Rio de Roxa are the islands Be- 
sones. 

Rio de Roxa, or Arosa, is a deep inlet, two 
leagues wide at the entrance, but filled with rocks. 
The islands, Presciras and Salvora, lie before it; 
the latteF rises to a high hill. There are several 
fishing villages on this inlet, but no town. 

Ponte Vedra bay is separated from the Rio> 
de Roxa by a peninsula, and before its entrance 
is the island Ons, three miles long N. and S« with 
a channel on either side for the largest ships y it is 

uninhabited. 
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uninhabited, but has two springs of good water, 
and the people on the main send somle horses to 
graze on it. On the south shore of the bay is port 
St Marino, and at the head is Ponth Vedra, an 
agreeable town of 2,000 inhabitants, on a hillock, 
washed by the little river Vedra. It has a consi- 
derable ifishery of sprats. 

Vigo Bay is separated from Ponte Vedra by a 
tongue of land : it is two miles wide at the ea- 
tliance, across which lie the two isles of Bayona, 
sometimes called Seyas de Bayona and . Estellas, 
{Insula? Dies). The northernmost and largest is 
three leagues long N. and S.j the southern two 
miles. They have fresh water, and pasture some 
cattle : the channel between them is filled with 
rocks. The town of Vigo is on the south shore 
of the bay, built on a rock, surrounded by a wall, 
flanked by four bastions, and commanded by a 
castle. Its population is 2,500 ; but though ves- 
sels of the largest size may lay secure in any part 
of the bay up to Redondela, a league above Vigo, 
it ha$ little trade, exporting only some cured sprats 
and tunny fish. 

The bay of Bayona, south of Vigo bay, is nearly 
crossed by a bank, on which are two islets ; and 
offCape Fasalis, the south point of the bay, is Lobos 
{Wolves) reef. Bayona is a fortified town and 
castle, at the foot of a high mountain. South of 
the bay is the fortified monastery of Oya, intended 
to aflbrd protection to vessels chased by the Bar. 
baty pirates. Guarda, on the Spanish bank of 
the Minho, two miles within its mouth, is a forti- 

g 3 fied, 
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p.»ri7w fi e( j town, with a pier haven for small vessels* 
Gay on is three leagues above Guarda, and two 
leagues higher is Tuy {Tyde) % a strong town within 
cannon shot of the Portuguese fort of Valensa. 
Anemia. Ayamonte, on the Spanish bank of the Guadia- 
na, is a considerable fishing town, Lepe, on the 
right bank of the Piedra, receives small vessels, 
but the access is difficult. Taran, Port St. Mi- 
chael (Menestheus), Huelva (Onoba) on the 
Odiel, and Palos on the Tinto, are of little 
note, except the latter, which derives an his- 
torical celebrity from being the place of depar- 
ture of Columbus on his first voyage, which pro- 
duced the discovery of America. 

St. Lucarde Barromeda, on the left bank of 
the Guadalquivir, two or three miles from its 
mouth, is a small town and the port of Seville. 
Ships of fifteen feet lay afloat before it at all 
times. 

Seville, (Hispalis et Julia Romula), sixteen 
leagues above St. Lucar, contains 100,000 inha- 
bitants: it is built on a plain, and is surrounded by 
a high wall flanked with 166 towers, all built of a 
cement which has acquired the hardness of stone. 
The streets are narrow and crooked, but the houses 
in general well built. Before the French invasion 
it contained thirty-one churches, sixty-eight mo* 
nasteries and convents, and an office of inquisi- 
tion. Though its commerce is much reduced by 
the transfer of the colonial trade to Cadiz, it 
still exports to the value of sixty millions of reals. 
Cadiz (Gadcs, founded by the Phenicians) is 

the 
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the first commercial city of Spain, and has from Pan tw*,. 
70 to 80,000 inhabitants. It is situated at the And^i. 
end of a peninsula, forming the north extremity 
of the Isle of Leon. On the west and south it is 
defended by nature, the shore being so steep, 
lined with rocks, and furiously beaten by the waves, 
as to render a landing impossible. Towards the 
road on the north, the depth of water is not suffi- 
cient to allow its being attacked by heavy ship- 
ping, and on these sides it is surrounded by a wall 
flanked with bastions. Its only vulnerable point is 
therefore, at the isthmus on the east, and this is 
crossed by regular fortifications, in which there is 
but one gate, and four towards the water. Cadiz 
is the chief place of one of the maritime divisions. 
The naval arsenal, called the Carracca, is situated 
on the south shore of the inner road six miles 
from the city. It has three large docks and twelve 
building places, and employs 5,000 workmen. 
Previous to the latter wars \yith England, Cadiz 
had 720 mercantile houses, of which 100 were 
foreign, viz. English, Dutch, French, and German. 
In 1791, 1,010 vessels entered as follows : 

Spaniards 339* Swedes 25 

English 180 Ragusans 21 

French 116 Genoese 6 

Portuguese.... 101 Venetians 2 

American..... 90 Hamburghers... 1 

Dutch.... 80 Imperials 1 

Danes 11 Trieste 1 

g 4 The 

• Of which 177 were from the Colonies. In 1801 the number entered 
(fon\ the Colonies was only twenty. 
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The town of the Isle of Leon* two leagues eai* 
of Cadiz, has 4O 9 00O inhabitants ; and nearly ad» 
joining it has been laid the foundation of the 
town of St. Carlos, the plan of which is perfectly 
regular, and it is intended to contain the marina 
hospital, barracks for the workmen, academy, && 
The Isle of Leon (thought to be TarMsh and 
Tartestus) is separated from the main by the chan* 
Del of St. Pedro, three leagues in length, with 
twenty-four feet water, and crossed by a bridge. 

Puerto de Santa Maria, on the Guadalette, four 
miles and a half from Cadiz, is a well built town 
of 12,000 inhabitants. Vessels of nine feet enter 
die river at low water. Cadiz having no good 
water, is supplied from hence by vessels construct* 
ed on purpose, and the annual expense of which is 
said to be near 100,000 piastres. 

Puerto Real, on the north shore of the inner 
road of Cadiz, has 10,000 inhabitants. Near it 
are extensive salt-works, which afford 21,300,000 
quintals of salt annually. 

Conil, a fishing village two leagues N.W. of 
Cape Trafalgar, has anchorage before it in ten tq 
twelve fathom. 



We find few historical notices of the commerce 
of the northern provinces of Spain during the 
early or middle ages, and it was not until the 
fourteenth century that we knew of their export- 
ing their wool to the North. 

The exports of these provinces are confined to 

the 
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the productions of the mines and soil, viz. iron, c***™. 
wool, chestnuts of Biscay, and filberts of Astu* 
rias ; Galicia having nothing to export but a 
small quantity of anchovies, which are taken from 
V^go, Ferrol, and Corunna. The iron goes from 
the ports of Biscay principally to England The * 
wool is collected at Burgos, and thence transferred 
to the ports of Biscay, from whence it is sent 
diiefly to England, Holland, and France, to the 
amount of 80,000 quintals. The value of the 
chestnuts and filberts sent to England and the 
North is only 400,000 reals. 

Hie imports to these provinces (chiefly from 
England, Holland, and France) are fine woollens 
and linens, hardware, salt butter, salted cod, and 
fish oil. The ports that have a direct foreign trade 
are St. Sebastian, St. Andero, Laredo and Bilbao; 
Luarca and Cudillera, Corunna and Vigo. 

Biscay proper, with respect to its commercial 
privileges retained from ancient times, forms a 
kind of separate state from the rest of Spain, pay* 
v ing no duties on exports or imports, and conse- 
quently having neither custom-houses nor custom- 
house officers. The frontiers are, however, strictly 
watched, to prevent the clandestine introduction of 
merchandize through this province into the others. 
In consequence of this exemption from duties, 
which the Biscayens are obstinate in preserving, 
they are prohibited the commerce with America. 

Spain had formerly very considerable fisheries ***"*«< 
on the coasts of the ocean, a million of persons, 
according to Spanish writers, being at one period 

employed 
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fcA-rfou employed in this branch of industry. They have, 
however, been long reduced to insignificance, for 
though the fish still continue to visit these coasts 
in such abundance tliat it is often sold by cart- 
loads for a mere trifle, industry and capital are 
both wanting to elevate the fishery as an object of 
national riches. The import of salt cod from 
England is estimated (for the whole of Spain) at 
three millions of duros ; the Newfoundland cod 
being preferred to the Norwegian, and the attempts 
made to substitute the fish taken on the coasts of 
Biscay and Asturias have been without success. 
The rivers of these coasts are also so abundant in 
salmon, that in the Urumea in particular it is sold 
for four quartos, or three farthings, the pound. 
Spain has long ceased to have any foreign fisheries, 
and those of the Mediterranean are noticed in the 
sequel. 

Kav V . j n the fourteenth century the Spanish marine, 

both with respect to war and navigation, held the 
first place in Europe, and the names of Columbus, 
Magellan, and Mendana will live for ever in the 
page of history with that of our immortal Cook ; 
but the naval glory of Spain disappeared with her 
invinceable armada, and under the three first 
Phillips and the second CharleS, she had neither 
ships nor seamen. During the war of the Succes- 
sion a transient activity was observed in naval af- 
fairs; and in the two last reigns, considerable 
efforts have been made to revive the military ma- 
rine. At the conclusion of the war of 1761, the 
fleet consisted of thirty-seven ships of the line 

and 
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and thirty frigates. In 1770, fifty-one of the line *«•»• 
from -112 to 58 guns, twenty-two frigates, and 
twenty-nine lesser vessels. In 177 4, sixty-four of 
the line, of which eight were three-deckers, twen- 
ty-six frigates, and twenty-seven smaller vessels. 
In 1778, sixty-seven of the line, thirty-two fri- 
gates, and sixty-two small vessels. At the end of 
1793, the numbers were, 

70 Ships of the line, from 1 12 to 54 guns. 

46 Frigates 42... IS 

S Sloops 20... 18 

10 Xebecs 36... 14 

13 Bilanders 20... 10 

28 Erigantines 24 ... 10 

12 Ourques 40 ... 20 

4 Gallics 3 

4 Galliots 3 

3 Bombs 10 

8 Packets 
7 Schooners 
2 Fire-ships 

216 

The number of sea officers in the } r ear 1798 
was 

2 Captains-Generals or Admirals 
21 Lieutenants-Generals or Vice- Admirals 
41 CommandersofDivisionsorRear-AdmiraJs 
52 Brigadiers or Commodores 
118 Captains of ships of the line 
175 Captains of frigates 
251 Lieutenants of ships of the line 

232 Lieu- 
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a** 283 Lieutenants of frigates 

281 Alferez (ensigns) of ships of the line 
804 Alferez of frigates 
308 Cadets or Midshipmen 

.1,739 

All the subordinate officers rise to the rank of 
captains of ships of the line by seniority, as well 
as merit and interest. There is also a corps of 
pilots having rank as officers. It is composed of 
four classes, chief pilots, second pilots, coasting 
and harbour pilots. The chief pilots are divided 
into two classes, and seem to answer to masters 
in the English navy, the second pilots to second- 
masters and. masters'- mates. This' corps has a par* 
ticular commandant at Cadiz. — Its number in 1798 
was 464. 

Attached to the marine are also corps of engi- 
neers, artillery, and infantry. The corps of en- 
gineers consists of forty officers. Its chief has 
the rank of a flag officer, and the others rank with 
the sea officers according to their classes. The 
artillery is composed of sixteen brigades, viz. six 
at Cadiz, six at Ferrol, and four at Carthagena, 
at each of which ports it has a resident staff. The 
strength of this corps in 1797 was 2,611. The 
infantry or troops of the marine consists of twelve 
battalions, four at each royal port : its strength 
12,384. 

The seamen for the fleet are raised by inscrip- 
tion in classes. 55 to 60,000 are registered, but of 
which not above 40,000 could be levied. 

The 
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The civil administration of the marine answer- ^ 
ing to the English Navy Board, is stationary at 
Madrid. It consists of an inspector general, usu- 
ally a flag officer, three indentants, viz. one for 
each royal port, always a flag officer, a chief con- 
tador for each of the ports, who has the victual- 
Mug department, and two treasurers or paymasters 
at each port The subordinate officers, clerics, 
&c. in this department, make the whole number 
amount to upwards of 500 persons. 

The principal civil officers of each port are a 
chief engineer, who superintends the workfc carry- 
ing on in the dock-yards ; and a commandant, 
charged with their police. The total number of 
persons employed in the three naval arsenals ex- 
ceeds 20,000, including 4 to 5,000 galley slaved 
employed as labourers. Each arsenal has a naval 
hospital and a marine academy. 

The materials for her navy which Spain possesses 
at home are oak timber, iron, and hemp ; the lat* 
ter, which was formerly procured from the North, 
being now ftirnished by Grenada, Arragon, and 
Navarre, and of it the cordage and sail-cloth is 
made. A great quantity of cordage is also made 
5f the Esparto rush : the cables of this substance 
having the property of floating, are peculiarly 
adapted for anchoring over a rocky bottom. The 
obpper of Mexico and Peru is used for sheathing 
the Spanish ships. A number of ships are also built 
at the Havannah of the cedar of the country. 
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<w». The coast of Portugal, as far as Peniche, is for 

Headland!. ^ mQ9t p art J QW near tfe gea> fout lJ ne{ J |)y ^ 

ridge of mountains a few leagues inland. Fr.om 
Peniche the shore is moderately high, with tugh 
inland mountains. The principal noted points 
are Golden Mountain, a little north of Viana, and, 
Cape Mondego, moderately high, north of the river 
of the same name. 

Peniche, called the Gibraltar of Portugal, 

is a peninsular mountain, stretching jfito ' the 

sea, the extreme point of which is Cape Car* 

bocira. Four league* and half west of it are th$ 

Barlingas, a group of islets and rocks, occupying 

a space of two leagues and half. Some of them 

are inhabited, and on the largest is the fort of St. 

Janao : there is also a good road under this castle. 

Between the islands and main is a channel, with 

twenty-five fathoms. Lake Obidos, north q£ 4 

Peniche, is a lagoon two miles long, comniuni! 

eating with the sea by a narrow gut, sometimes 

choaked with sand : it abounds with fish. 

The Mountain of Cintra is a vast assemblage 
of large rocks, with an ascent only on the east 
side to its summit, which is 3,000 feet high, and, 
where is a convent of Hyeronomite Monks, ap- 
pearing to overhang the sen, the chapel to which 

occupies 
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occupies the site of a Roman temple of Luna, <**«* 
whetice this rock received the name of Promon- H^und.,- 
toritm Lwce, it was also antiently called Hiemia ; 
on its sides a little brush-wood only is seen in the 
crevices of the rocks. Two leagues farther south 
is Cape Roxenty Roca, or the Rock of Lisbon, the 
western point of Europe, and the north limit of 
the -bay of Lisbon* On its summit, which equals 
in height that of Cintra, is a kind of hermitage 
ia the rock, called the Cork Convent, from its 
inside being covered with cork to obviate the tn- 
conyemence of its dampness. Lower down is a 
ptece of water, winch fertilizes the little gardeiis of 
the Franciscans, who inhabit this natural her- 
mitage. • ' 

Gape Espjcitel, the south point of the bay of 
Lisbon, caHed St. Ube's Hook by English seamen 
(Barbariiwi Prom.) i® a level platform of naked 
granite, terminating the lofty Sierra de Arabida. 
On it is a light tower ahd chapel, and between it 
and the> entrance of the Tagus is the Albufeira, 
a lagoon tliat dries in some summers. Cape 
Sines is a projecting point between Capes Es- 
pichel and St. Vincent. Nine leagues south of the 
former are the two remarkable hills, called the Blue 
Mountains by English seamen ; and ten leagues 
west of Cape St. Vincent commences the high 
Sierra de Monchicjue, which encloses the province 
of Algarve* on the north, and terminates at Cape 
St. Vincent. 

Cape 

• Algarr* is an Arabic iford, *iguii\iiig corner. 
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Cape St. "Vincent (Sacrum Pram.) the S.W/- 
■£4 &hdt, point of Portugal, is a mass of naked lime-stone,' 
rising perpendicularly in cliffs eighty feet high, 
on whose summit is a fortified monastery ; and off 
it at the distance of 100 fathoms, a high rock, 
within which, it is said, vessels have can whan, 
cfeased by the Barbaiy cruizers. Off thi&jcapej 
Was gained the naval victory by Sir John Janut 
qyer the French and Spanish combined fleets. 
. Erom Cape St Vincent to Cape St Maria, 
the shore is generally low, with a sandy bead of 
CMJ access, but the high ridge of MonchJqoeJs 
asm ten to fifteen leagues inland. Cape St 
Mvy (C**e*m Prom.) is on the island Caes, as* 
pirated from the main by a boat channel- Same 
otjher islands are in the same group, on one of 
which is the Fort of St Lorenzo, and the village 
of Figueinu Within them, on the main, is the re- 
markable peaked hill of Figo> rising from the 
low land. 

Though Portugal is extremely wefl watered, 
she has no river above the fourth dass; never* 
thetas they are of great utility in fcriHtatfng 
internal communications, and thereby render arti- 
ficial inland navigation unnecessary. 

few*. JfcyfW* «**«^ *T Awtr*. AqpCfe* *«?«*. 

Iiata YUa* 

Krmi Ctetfe Xegg* 



1km Yifefewtf 

Btatfeg***^^ Butte* 



LejT* Parmdes 

A Wo* ISderoeir* 

$S» Safe 



AJUia 

OMr* VHiNormik 
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Him&t. JBmptie* itkHf at. 

Quartera 

Seqaa or Ghilaofl. . . . TaVira 
Val Fermosa Faro 



Guadiano (see Spain) Castro 
Marino 



. The Douro and the Taous alone are worthy of 
detailed notice* The former {Durkisy rises in the* 
province of Old Castile, and has a course of 860 
miles. Its mouth is crossed by a bar, with btt£ 
eighteen feet at half tide. In winter, when it is 
swollen by the torrents from the mouatains, the 
doneat is so strong, that the strongest cables are 
insuficieiit to hold vessels in the stream, and at 
these times the surf on the bar is so violeftt, that 
ships are often obliged to wait three weeks for an 
opportunity to cross it. In the entriance are also 
several sunken rocks, round which the sand ac- 
cumulates and forms banks that increase every 
year. Hie English merchants interested in the 1 
trade of Oporto, offered to clear the channel by 
blowing up the rocks, but the offer was refused, 
on the idea that they were the best securities 
agfefrftt the descents of the Barbary pirates. ThQ 
river is navigable for craft twelve leagues above 
Oporto. 

The Taous (Tajo), antientiy celebrated for itt 
golden sands, has its source in New Castile, and 
after a course of 500 miles, empties itself into the 
bay of Lisbon. Its entrance is at times dangerous 
by several banks : the principal, Os Cachopos, 
lies niadyin the middle of the entrance ; another 
bank lies to the north of this, with only a boat 
channel, named the Corridore, betweeen it and 

vol. ii. u the 
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the north shore. The channel between the two 
banks is called the Carrick Deep, and is crossed 
by a dangerous bar, called the Bar of Lisbon : 
there is no passage between the banks and the 
south shore. The Tagus is navigable sixteen 
leagues above Lisbon, and might easily be made 
so ten leagues farther, to Alcantara, on the 
frontiers of Spain. 



rmTimi. f p or tugal possesses two seaports of the first 
consideration, and five which may be considered 
in the second class. The first are Lisbon and 
Oporto ) the second, Setuval, Faro, Viana, 
Aveira, and Tavira. 

Libbon, the antient OUsippa and Feliciias JuUa, 
deservedly acquired the name of Happy from the 
beauty and salubrity of its climate, for it is found to 
have 200 fine days, and but eighty rainy days in the 
year. It is in the province of £stramadura,* 
and situated on seven hills, rising from the north 
bank of the Tagus, three leagues within the b^r. 
It may be divided into the Old and New town, 
the latter being that part rebuilt since the terrible 
earthquake of 1755. This part is neat and re- 
gular, and its streets have footways on each side 
and sewers. In the old part the streets are so 
narrow and the houses so high, that the sun never 
shines on the pavement, except when passing the 
meridian. It is surrounded by walls flanked with 

towers, 

* Extrema Durii. 
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towers, and has, a small citadel nearly in the wn*. 
center of the city. As it has most to dread an ~"~* 
attack by shipping, the banks of the river on both 
sides are lined with forts. The first met with at 
entering is Fort Lorenzo, or the Tower of Bugio, 
<m a sand-bank, which sterves as a prison for the 
convicts sentenced to be transported to Angola 
or Goa. Fort St. Julian is on a rock on the north 
shore o£ the entrance, and Fort St. Antonio on 
the south. The population of Lisbon is from 
180 to 200,000 souls. It is one of the most com* 
mercial cities of Europe, having 200 mercantile 
houses, of which 150 are English, and its trade 
employs between 1,000 and 1,500 vessels annually. 
In 1790 there cleared out 967 : viz. English, 319; 
Portuguese, 252 ; North Americans, 75 ; and 
321 of all other nations. In 1797 the numbers 
entered and cleared out were 



Entered. 


Sailed. 


Entered. 


Sailed. 


English 533 


466 


Genoese. . . . 


9 


13 


Portuguese .. 300 


309 


Lubeck .... 


9 


10 


Danes 218 


229 


Morocco . . 


9 


2 


Americans . . 154 


161 


Oldenburg . . 


6 


8 


Prussians ... 80 


86 


Neapolitans 


4 


3 


Hamburgers 43 


43 


Spaniards, .* 


3 


4 


Ragusans.. . . 22 


23 


Pappenbuig 


2 


2 


Venetians . . 19 


24 


French .... 


1 


1 


Bremeners . . 10 


11 


Imperial. .... 


1 


1 



Total 1,4231,416 

Besides, in the same year, there entered Lisbon, 

i h2 . tf 
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of ships' of war, English 232, Portuguese 61, 
American 1. 

Oporto (CWfe), the second city of Portugal in 
population and commerce, is in the province of 
Entrit Mimho y Douro, and on the north side of 
the Douro, seven leagues from the sea. It is built 
cm the side > and at the foot of a steep rocky hill, 
s6 that some of the streets are extremely steep, 
and many of them very narrow. Its population 
is 60,000- The city is open, but the approach by 
the river is defended by several batteries and forts. 
Ships drawing sateen feet go up to the town, and 
either anchor in the stream, or lay alongside a 
quay. Its commerce may be judged of by the 
number of vessels it employed in 1796. 

Entered. Sailed. Entered. Sailed. 

English ...,.; 88 99 Americans. ... 10 6 

Danes 51 — Lubeckers. . . . 4 4 

Hamburgers 36 34 Bremen 2 — 

Portuguese . . 35 42 Spaniards .... 2 2 

Swedes •.;:.. 32 29- Pappenburg . . 1 1 

Prussians .... 27 26 ; — — ' 

Total. . 288 26S 

Setuval, in the province of Estramadura, 
called by the English St. Ubes, and by other fo- 
reigners St Yves, is the third commercial city of 
Portugal.- It has 12,000 inhabitants. Theatreete* 
are narrow, the houses small and ill-built. The 
entrance to the port is through a large bay, 
and is encumbered with sandbanks, leaving 
feut one narrow channel for ships, with threfe 

fathoms 
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fathoms and a half at half tide. The ap* *"*;?» 
proach tp the town hy the sea is defended by th* 
tower of Qatoa, in a ravine, near which is a light- 
house, and by Fort St Philip, ope mile below th§ 
town. It has fifteen mercantile houses. Its export 
(besides some wine and oranges,) is principally 
saltp from the salt-works on the river Sad^o * ip the 
neighbourhood, which is chiefly taken qff by the 
Swedes and Danes for their fisheries. The en- 
tries and clearances of vessels in 1796, were : 

Entered. Sailed. Entered. Sailed. 

Swedes 177 173 Lubeckers ..8 7 

Danes 145 147 Oldenburg . . 8 6 

N. Americans 71 * 72 Pappenburg 5 3 

Prussians .... 68 68 Bremeners . % 4 3 

English .... 46 '45 Ragusans . . 2 2 

Portuguese . . 13 19 Spaniards. ... 1 — . 

Hamburgers 10 6 — - •— 

Total.. 568 551 

- * Faho (Ossobond^ on the river VM-Fermosa, 
Within the island of Cape Santa Maria, in the pro- 
ving of Algarve, is a wefl-built town of from six 
to 7^000 inhabitants. Vessels of eighteen feet can 
ett**r the rivetf at high Water, but cannot approach 
the town nearer than fcfro leagues. The town itself 
is open, but is protected by a castle. It exports 
wine, sprats, figs, oranges, and tunny fish. 

h 3 Viana, 

• The name of this river is greatly corrupted In mot t maps and geogra- 
phteal worfcs. Sador, Zadaon, Cadaon, Cadao, Caldaon, Caldas. It is ' 
theyuident Calipos. 
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*~tnmm. . Viana, on the north shore of an inlet, orriter 
Lima {Leike), four leagafes south of the entrance 
of the Minho, is situated at the foot of a iteep 
mountain, well built, and has 7,000 inhabitants. 
The entrance of the' inlet is crossed by a bar, with 
but twelve feet at high water ; and from the north 
point a bank of rocks extends nearly half way 
across. On the south point are two light-houses. 
Large vessels are obliged to lay out in the rbads, 
entirely exposed to the sea, but protected from at- 
tack by a strong castle. 

Av^iro, in the province of Beira, is situated 
among salt marshes. It has 7,000 inhabitants, but 
its commerce is inconsiderable, small barks only 
being able to approach the town, on account of a 
dangerous bar which crosses the mouth of the in- 
Jet in which it is situated.* It, however, export* 
a considerable quantity of salt, but of an inferior 
quality to that of Setuval, and has besides a pro- 
ductive sardine fishery. 

Tavira (Balsa) in Algarve, on the river Qhi- 
laon, a league from its mouth, can only receive 
small cr^ft with the tide. Jt is a neat well-built 
town of 7,000 inhabitants, surrounded by an old 
" wall, outside of which is a suburb ; the entrance 
pf the river is defended by a small fort. j 

The other ports of Portugal have little to ren- 
der 



• The bay, or inlet, of Aveira, is formed by a long sandy neck of land, 
parallel to the main, on the north, and another on the south, which inclose 
a large basin, but filled wjthsb>aU and islands. On thenar is but twelve, 
feet at half tide. T 
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derlhem worthy of particular notice, we shall *"»_**■«• 
therefore cotafirie ourselves to pointing out thfeir 
situations. 

Caffiinha, a fortified town *m the left, or Portu* * n £ 1 £ h,h# 
guese bank of the* Minho, opposite Guarda ; itfc 
situation is denoted by a high steep hill to 4h& 
north, the top of tfhich makes in a saddle. Espo* 
sende, a lfcrg€i f Village, ori the north bank- of the 
Cav#do, ow&ich admits vessels of nine or ten feet 
at high water, 1 over a bar, by a shifting channel. 
Faon, a large village, opposite. Esposende, before 
Avhich are t&e Cavallos de Faofis, ' two ledges of 
Jbreakers, two mites off shore. Villa de Ceinddi 
on the right bank of the Dave, before the mouth 
of which are many rocks, ancJ^V is also crossed by 
a bar, with but ten Jor tweiVfe feet at* high water j 
but vessels that can go over it lay always afloat 
.within. Metelyne, a village^ t>ri a cove, before 
which are the Lechones, a ridge of 'rocks above 
water, half a league north *)f *hfe entrance of thte 
Douro ; there is a passage, I with eight fathoms, 
between them and the msiin, and half a league 
S.W. of their southern extremity is a dangerous 
sunken rock. St. Juan de Foz, on the north side 
of the entrance of the Douro, a considerable town 
and fort, commanding the mouth of the river. 

Varhino, on the shore of the bay of Aveiro, has Beinu 
4,000 inhabitants. Buarcas, on the right bank of 
the Mondego, which admits vessels of twelve feet 
at high water over a shifting bar. 

Parades, on the right bank of the Leyra ; oppo- Eitrcmadui*. 
site which, on the left bank, is Passage. Pader- 

H 4 neira, 
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neira, on the north bank of the Alcoa: hetenwU 
men of war are built, and sent to Lisbon to b* 
equipped. Alcobaza, St. Martin, on the north, 
and Salirde Porto, on the south bank of the Sy Ha, 
which admits vessels of eight or nine feet Porto 
Cambia, on the north side of Peniche. Penichfe* 
a town and castle, on the south side of 'the penis* 
aula. Maceira, on the north bank of the Man* 
gola- Ctntra, a handsome village, five league 
from Lisbon, where thp Mobility of the capital 
have their country seats. Chores, a staall town 
at the foot of a mountain, close; to the tea : it is 
celebrated for its orchards* chesnut woods, and 
excellent wine. Cjascaes, in the bay of Lisbon, 
east of Cape Roxt^ft, is a castle and village. . 

Valeria, three miles east of Cape Esptchel. Ce* 
ombra* a large fishing village on a cove, before 
which is good anchorage, within protection of an 
old castle op a bill. Arpbida, a similar village, 
with anchorage Within a bank, sheltered from ail 
winds but south. Troya, on the south bank of 
the Sadao, i$ a small village, built amidst the 
ruins of a Moorish city, and on the site of tb& 
aneieQt Catobriga, a Roman colony. Comporta* 
pn a branch of the same river, receives small craft - 
with the tide. St Yago de Cacem, on the north 
shore of the lagoon of Pera. Sines, a .small town 
at the mouth of a little river, which only admits 
boats } before it are the Perceveira rocks* i Villa 
Nova de Milfontes, on the right bank of the Ode* 
win. Serdao, in a bay called la Refura. - 

Sagres, a village and fortress four miles east of 

Cape 
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C&q Sfc Viopeqtt situated on a point of knd be- r**imC 
preen two coves, with good anchorage, andsfcel* ****- 
ter in each according to the wind. It derive! 
popre historical celebrity from being the residence 
of Prince Henry, the patron and first promote? 
of the Portuguese voyages of discoveiy* Lagoi 
QXtW&rjga)* a town of 4^000 inhabitants, on an 
eminence, surrounded by old walls* has a little 
haven for/ wnall r craft qf eight or nine feet, afafli* 
WiOiu^ of * rivet?* Villa Nova de Porto Mao 
(Hwmbeii* Fortw)i a town of 500 houses, -am* 
roundedii>y a high wali, two miles from tha 
mouthof a/river, whuft is .crossed by abar,witfc 
eighteen ftet^atfaigh water and tea at low. • AU 
bufeira, a considerable town on the shore* with a 
fort. Vi^la BtMtb ,de St* Antonio, a new and 
handsome town at the mouth of the Guadiaua,' tint 
wfch vfrw <$£$$& f Castro Marino, on the same 
riv«r# is a swaU dshing totem* wiih a xastle ori>a 



loo*/ yd ■:•'« ,. ! ' ,. ' " " 



Before tte* diacofsnjr of the Cape of Good GM "^'- 
Hope, the Portt%uea^j«otttented themselves - with 
their indigenous productions* without seeking j fa* 
foreign luxuries, and many erf the otberi^natfions 
of Europe had made considerable progress in 
maritime commerce while Portugal was still sunk 
in ignorance and baitartsm. Even at the present 
time, /though the kingdom affords a variety of 
valuable objects to aliment an extensive fdreign 
commerce, the national indolence is such that this 
commerce is almost entirely passive* the Pbrtu- 

guese 
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guese merchant marine employed in it before the 
recent wars, not exceeding 100 vessels of any 
burden. 

The principal commercial productions of Por- 
tugal, are wines, wool, oil, fruits, salt, cork, &c. 
besides which she exports the produce of her co- 
lonies. From Spain she receives the iron of Bis- 
cay ; from France, linens of Britany, silks, cam- 
bricks, fine woollens, laces, leather, hardware, jew- 
ellery, watches, stationary, rtifcrcety, lookrfrg- 
glasses, fire-arms, nailg, &d* PreAi Holland, corn, 
cheese, and colours.>7'Fro««€reftaanyvt c6rn, linen, 
and iron manufactures. ^ from the 'fJtataish domi- 
nions, corn and timber, /li\$flrt JjSvteden, corn; 
iron, steel, copper, pitch, 3i&d$suv f From Russia, 
corn, hemp, , flax, sail-doth, tmf&r, pitch, tar, 
tallow, and fiirs4 f^ni; 

The chief trade of Portugal is, however, etigtoss- 
ed by the English, #n<Ms fourictedf oft the *aslS of 
mutual advantage. By the treaty of comme&g 
concluded in 1703, it was*agreed that the Woollen 
manufactures of Great-Britam should b£ admit- 
ted into. Portugal on payment of two*thirds only 
of the idu ties paid by those of France. This 
treaty, though evidently advantageous to Portugal, 
u ' who 



• In 1787, Portugal exported to Fr^qce for the value of ten millions of 
livres, and imported from thence for four millions only. 

f In I78T, thirty-seven vessels, of which only two were Portuguese, 
exported from Portugal to Hamburg, for five millions and a half of 
francs. 

t In 1789, twelve vessels imported from Petersburg Into Portugal, for 
#3,105 rubles. 
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ttfho could not otherwise find a market for her 0w » 1 ^- 
'wines, the chief of her productions, was Still more 
so to England, for the wines and other produce 
of Portugal not being sufficient to balance the im- 
ports of woollens, &c. from England, the de& 
cienqy was paid in the precious metals. In 1776, 
the trade of Gre&t-Britain to Portugal exceed- , 
ed the aggregate of all other nations, and in 1786 
the imports from and the exports to the British 
islkiidk were 1— l 

uhr. • /.ji v jmports. Res. Exports. Res. 
"Lfebfcii*; . . . 2,448,000,000 . . 551,000,000 

Oporto 780,000,000 . . 960,000,000 

Setuval. ... 110,000,000 .. 27,000,000 
Figuejra. . . 43,000,000 . . 2,482,000 

Algarve... 1,341,000. .. 23,315,000 
Viaria..... 8,508,000 



3,384,341,000 .. 1,564,305,000 

Balance in- favour of England 1,818,000,000, 

nearly, or upwards of half a million sterling. 

•In 1784, Portugal imported from 

Ireland for . . .v. . .:. . > 366,734,000 

■ ■ Jahd exported for 140,439,000 

' : '>' '';,. \? — -? " 1 \ W) 

Balance in favour of Ireland. . 226,295,000 

upwards of rf63,000. 

. The chief imports from England are woollens 

iahd other manufkctures, coals, tin, and New- 

foundland cod, for .£200,000 sterling. From 

Ireland, linens, Salt provisions, and butter. 

Since 1785, the imports from the British islands 

have 
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have considerably diminished, owing chiefly to the 
improvements in the Portuguese manufactories, 
and at the commencement of the French revo- 
lution the balance in favour of England was re- 
duced almost to a cypher. 

Besides the avowed trade between England and 
.Portugal, an extensive system of smuggling was 
formerly carried on by the English packets that 
flailed from Falmouth to Lisbon, these vessels 
being free from search until 1772., Between ,17^9 
and this year, they are calculated to have smug- 
gled out of Portugal nine millions and a half 
sterling, in coin and ingots. 

The general average of the exports of Portugal 
in peace, independent of colonial produce, was 
estimated as follows :— 

Wines almost entirely to England 58,000 pipes. 

Wool do* l,000,000pounds. 

Green fruit (oranges, lemons, 

grapes, and pomegranates). 80 cargoes 

Dried fruit (radsins, figs, and al* 

monds) ♦ • • * -•••»•*, ^ \5 do. 

'Salt, chiefly to. Denmark add. 

' Sweden /. lt>0,000 bushels 

-~©fr(500 to Brazil) 700pipes. 



The colonies of Portugal* Brasil excepted, 
&Qfa the negligent manner in which they a*e 
managed, and the general indolepce of the nation, y 
both at home and abroad, are of very little im- . 
ppj;(ance in a commercial poinjt qjLmqf*. 1$ the 

Atlantic 
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Atlantic she possesses the Azores, the Madeiras, c*>w«. 
the Cape Verd Islands, Fernando Norhonno, and 
Ascension. 

The Azores, if occupied by a more industrious Aton *- 
people, and freed from the legions of priests and 
monks that infest them, are capable of being 
made a most important colony to a maritime and 
trading nation : at present, the only commercial 
advantage that Portugal receives from them, is 
in the export of a little corn to Madeira and 
Lisbon. Their other commercial productions, 
which are confined to wine and oranges, are taken 
off by the English and North Americans* 

Madeira, though it affords some revenue, is of Madeira, 
little value to Portugal as a commercial colony : 
for of half a million sterling, the amount of its 
exports, she only receives for £ 10,000, the rest 
being taken off by the English and Americans. 
These two nations also carry off the only com- 
mercial productions of the Cape Verd islands^ 
consisting of salt and mules ; and the duties paid 
on their export, not defraying the expenses of 
the government, these islands are a dead loss to 
the mother country, though in more industrious 
hands they might be made extremely profitable. 
Fernando Norhonno is only a place of exile 
from Brasil, and Ascension is uninhabited and 
deMTt 

f Ihe Portuguese having first discovered and Jgj^ ovt0f 
ftt***d sKtiement* on th« west coast of Afri* "^ 
dt,v%ettt«*ti Cape Spartel and Angola, thetr^d* 
3fk%fcit -cwft- wag of $>nseqaencq long mttno- 
^. ! ' f polized 
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€ ^ a polized by them. On their subjection la Spain, 
the Dutch drove them from most of their esta- 
blishments, and though they recovered them with 
their independence and renewed the trade, they 
had now so many concurrents, in the Dutch, 
English, and French, that the extent of it was 
greatly diminished, and they at length relinquish- 
ed both it and their settlements from Cape Spartel 
to the river Cassamar^a. They still, however, claim 
the exclusive trade from this river to river Nunez 
inclusive, and have several establishments in this 
territory, as well as on the Sierra Leone, and 
Mesurado, and a factory at Whidah. Their esta- 
blishments in Lower Guinea are of more import- 
ance, and they claim the exclusive right of form- 
ing settlements, from the river Zaire to the 
south. 

The islands of St. Thomas and Prince, in the 
Gulf of Guinea, are useful in carrying on the 
slave trade, and the former also affords some wine, 
sugar, and ginger, imported into Lisbon. 

The number of slaves taken annually from the 
west coast of Africa to Brasil, is 12,000. The 
commerce of this coast is free to all the subjects 
of Portugal, and the establishments are supported 
by the crown. 
jjjACoMtof On the east coast of Africa, the Portuguese 
still retain a nominal empire of vast extent, but or 
very little real value. The tribute paid by fifteen, 
chiefs, who are honoured with the titles of kjbagft 
may flatter the national Vanity, but does not o#ve& 
by a great de^> the expense* of jtfie eg$g&lisbmeiit& 

though 
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though they are all in a very bad state. The prin- 
cipal is Mosambique ; the others in succession are IfSc^ 0- * 01 
Melinda, Mombaza, Quiloa, Monfia, Zanzebar, 
and Pemba* each of which has its king allied, or 
tributary, to the crown of Portugal ; Brava is a 
republic under its protection, and Quiiimany is of 
little importance* A few slaves are sent from this 
coast to Brasil. 

After possessing, for more than a century, the *»»^"ii«* 
undivided dominion of the Indian seas, Portugal 
saw her power in these regions melt away before 
the courage, prudence, and perseverance of the 
Dutch, as rapidly as it had been raised on the 
pusillanimity and ignorance of the Indians. All 
that now remains of her vast empire in the East, 
are the establishments of Goa, Diu, Demaun, 
Choul, and Bassein, on the western coast of the 
peninsula; a factory at St. Thome, near Madras ; 
another on the Hoogly; the city of Macao, in 
China ; and a part of the island of Timor. The 
commerce between Portugal and these possessions 
occupies in general only three to four annual ships, 
whose return cargoes are valued at from 200 to 
.£250,000. In 1789, there entered Lisbon three 
ships from Bengal, six from Macao, one from 
Goa, and two from the Coromandel Coast. Total 
twelve. 

The little value of the other colonies of Portu- ***• 
gal is compensated by the possession of Brasil, 
abounding in mines of gold and precious stones, 
and affording the richest harvests of the torrid 
zone. The indolence of the Portuguese and their 

mistaken 
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mistaken colonial system, have however hkherta 
prevented the mother country from deriving any 
advantage, proportionate to its capability, from thia 
vast territory. Until the emigration of the royal 
family, its ports were hermetically seated against 
the commercial flags of every foreign nation, and 
its productions were conveyed to Lisbon by an 
annual fleet, which at first rendezvoused at the 
Bay of All Saints, but since the discovery of the 
gold mines in the vicinity of Rio de Janeiro has 
sailed from that port. In return for manufactured 
goods, flour, oil, wine, brandy, and salt,* Portu- 
gal receives annually from Brasil, as follows :— 
45,000 chests of sugar of twelve to fifteen 
hundred weight each. 
. 1,120,000 pounds of coflfee. 
340,000,000 do. of cotton. 
240,000 hides, raw or dried. 
14,000 tanned do. 
20,000 quintals of Brasil wood. 
100,000 bags of rice, 150 pounds each, 
100,000 bags of Cacao, 120 pounds each. 
120,000 pounds of Sarsaperilla. 
60,000 pounds of Cassia. 
60,000 pounds of Curcuma. 

180,000 



* Though in the vicinity of Bahia, Cape St. Roque, and Cape Frio, 
abundance of salt is formed naturally by the sun, it is strictly prohibited to 
the inhabitants of the governments of Feraarabuco, Cape Frio, and Rio 
Grande, to convey the smallest quantity to Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
or any other place, the supplying of which is reserved to Portugal, and is 
fanned out. The inhabitants of these salt districts may, however, employ 
H in their own consumption. 
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, 180,000 pounds of indigo. 

200 small barrels of oil of Copaiba. 
6,000 pounds of pecharis. 
Besides gold for twelve to fifteen millions of 
cfusadoes, and precious stones for two to three 
millions, and exclusive of bees'- wax, silk, liquors, 
whale-oil, saltpetre, Peruvian bark, lignum vitae, 
mahogany and other fine woods. The precious 
metals and stones are only allowed to be exported 
in king's ships, and the Brasil wood and tobacco 
only on account of the crown. The ports of 
Brasil, which have a direct trade with Lisbon, are 
Fernambuco, Bahia, and Rio de Janeiro. 

In 1789, twenty-seven ships entered Lisbon 
from Portuguese America. 

The geographical and political position of Por- 
tugal obliging her to seek foreign aid to preserve 
her independence, and England being the only 
nation capable of affording her that aid, and at 
the same time from whom she has nothing to fear, 
their relations have existed for more than a century 
and a half, the first treaty of alliance being signed 
in 1641. Since the treaty of 1703, already no-, 
ticed, France has never ceased to attempt weak- 
ening the English influence in Portugal ; but her 
intrigues were unsuccessful until 1797> when the 
plenipotentiaries of the two nations signed a treaty 
of commerce, by which France acquired ex- 
tended commercial privileges, but this treaty was 
not ratified by the government of Portugal. In 
1801, Portugal was forced to conclude another 
treaty, by which French woollens were to be 

vol. ii. i admitted 
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admitted on the same terms as English. Portugal 
has also a tfotnmercial treaty with Denmark, con- 
cluded in 1766, and with Sweden in 1641, which 
Sire noticed in the preceding volume. 



Mfrte. The fisheries of Portugal, as well as every other 
branch of the national industry, are by nc> means 
carried to the extent they are susceptible of, if 
the national indolence was overcome and their 
nets and boats improved. The only ones worthy 
of notice are of sprats and tunny fish, the former 
chiefly carried on from Aveiro, Cezembra, Setuval, 
Faro, and the mouth of the Guadiana. In 1774s 
Castro Marino on this river, had fifty large boats 
employed in it from the beginning of September 
to Christmas, but it being said, that the greatest 
part of the produce was sold fresh to the Spaniards 
of Ayamonte, who cured it, and consequently 
derived the greatest advantage from the fishery, an 
attempt was made to transfer the fishermen from 
.Castro Marino to Villa Real de St. Antonio, found- 
ed purposely at the mouth of the river ; but this 
restraint had an entire contrary effect to what was 
looked for, and in 1777 the number of boats were 
reduced to ten. The duty on the export of cured 
.fish being then taken off, the fishery again in- 
creased, and in 1790 employed 2,500 persons from 
the ports in the vicinity of the Guadiana. The 
fishery is however precarious, the fish not arriving 
annually on the same spots of the coast ; neither 
do the Portuguese think of extracting a part of 

the 
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the 0*1, by which they not only lose a considerable 
advantage but the fish do not keep so well. 

The tunny fishery is principally carried on from 
the ports near Cape St. Vincent* but is inconsi- 
derable.* • 

Portugal has no foreign fishery, though a very 
jMfpfitable and extensive one might be established 
en the coast of Brasil, from Fernambuco to Cape 
•Fxio, where there is abundance of salt. 



At the tortimencement of the ^fifteenth century, ^ 
•Pbrtugsd was on6 of the first maritime powers of 
iEutope, her navy b6ing considerable and her 
subjects the most expfert navigators of the age. In 
1415, the fleet commanded by King John I. against 
the Moors, consisted of thirty-three large ships, 
fifty-nine gallies, and 110 transports. From this 
period the Portuguese marine has experienced 
divers revolutions. Under John III, between 1521 
and 15S7, twenty lfcrge ships and four gallies were 
kept in constant commission, to protect the coast 
and convoy the fleets from the colonies. At the 
accession of John IV. (1640) scarce a ship re- 
mained from the jealousy of the Spaniards, and 
the arsenals were in ruin and efapty. Peter IL 
(1667-1706) endeavoured to restore the navy, but 
under his successor, John V. (1706-T750), itagam 

1 « m\ 

• The intient, fisheries of Portugal were more extensive than those of 
modern times. In 1383, the. Lisboners received permission from Edward 
III. Of Eftfelami tt fish on the coasts of Britany.. 
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^T fell into disorder and a dreadful storm at Lisbon, 
almost annihilated it, so that, at the accession 
of Joseph I. (1750)* the whole navy consisted 
of only five ships of the line and seven Or 
eight frigates, in a very bad state, and without 
experienced officers or seamen. The Marquis de 
Pombal endeavoured to restore it, by encouraging 
foreign officers and artificers, particularly English 
and French, to enter into the service, and by their 
means the navy of Portugal again became suffi- 
ciently respectable for her political situation. In 
1790 it was composed of thirteen sail of the line 
and fifteen frigates and smaller vessels. In 1807, 
on the occupation of Portugal by the French, it 
consisted of serviceable ships, as follows : — 

Brigs, &c. 

4 of 22"| 

74 3 44 1 20 Total twenty-eight 

1 12 vessels and 1,316 

guns, besides one 

ship of the line 

building. 

11 11 6 

Of this force one ship of the line and three brigs 
were stationed at Rio Janeiro and three small 
frigates at Goa. Eight ships of the line, four 
frigates, three brigs, and one schooner convoyed 
the royal family to Brasil, leaving in Europe 
only two ships of the line, four frigates, and two 
brigs. 

Besides the regular navy, a number of armed 
vessels are employed to guard the coasts from the 

Barbary 
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Barbary pirates, with whose governments Portu- 
gal has no conventions. The expense of these 
vessels is defrayed by a duty of five per cent, on 
all exports, and of three per cent, on imports. 

In 1789, the number and pay of the Portuguese 
sea officers were as follows :— 

2 vice admirals, per Res. *) 

month . 400,000 j The half pay of 

3 rear admirals 200,000 ! these officers is 

15 commodores .... 100,000 ? one half of the 

8 captains of ships of 

the line 45,000 j 

II captains of frigates 36,000^ 
S3 captain lieutenants * 30,000 



full. 



Idem, the two- 
22 first lieutenants . . 15,000 V thirds of the 
22 second lieutenants 12,000 full pay. 

midshipmen 3,000 

Though Portugal itself is deficient in the mate- 
rials of a navy, the forests of Brasil afford her an 
inexhaustile supply of excellent timber and masts, 
and she advantageously procures from the north 
the other necessary objects in return for her own 
and her colonies 5 productions. Of late years, 
several of her men of war and almost all her mer- 
chant men have been built at the bay of All 
Saints, where it is said a line of battle ship can be 
built for ,£15 a ton. 

The Portuguese are excellent seamen in foreign 
services. In their own ships of war, being in gene- 

i3 ral 

• Commanding sloops, Stc. 



*toy. 
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"21 ral badly commanded by their national officers 
(who however are usually educated at the naval 
academies at Lisbon), the- national character 
appears in a total want of the mirmtia of dfeci* 
pline, and in a degree of dirt and slovenliness 
exceeding even the French !!! 



Thb 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN. 



The Mediterranean {Mare internum of the Exunf - 
antients) extends in length from the Strait of Gi- 
braltar to the coast of Syria, 2,300 miles, but is 
of very unequal breadths, from 900 (o 300 ; the 
limits of its latitudes are 45° 51/ (Adriatic) and 
30° 5' (Gulf of Sidris). It is entered from the 
Atlantic through the Strait of Gibraltar, the ap- strait of 

- ** Gibraltar. 

iient frctum IJerculeum, Colum?iaria 9 and Gadita- 
nurn \ the two first names it received from the 
promontories of Abyla and Calpe, the antient pil- 
lars of Hercules ; and the latter from Gadez (Ca- 
diz), Its modern name is a corruption of Jabula 
t f Tarak, mountain of Tarak, from being Jthe 
place where the Arab General, Tarak, landed in the 
first Moorish invasion of Spain in 710. The Arabs 
give to the Strait the name of Babu z Zukak, the 
gate pf the way. The length of the Strait is 
fourteen leagues, and the breadth where narrow- 
est six leagues, between fariffa and Alcazar point 
in Barbary. 

Some naturalists suppose the Mediterranean to Fomwio* 
have been originally a vast lake, the waters of 
which being suddenly increased by the irruption 
of those of the Blpck Sea at the time of the for- 
mation of the latter, forced themselves 4 passage 

1 4 through 
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through the Strait of Gibraltar, and produced the 
inundation that submerged the great Atlantic is- 
land of Plato^ This hypothesis is, however, com- 
bated by Buffon, on the ground that it is the 
ocean which runs into the Mediterranean, and 
not the latter into the ocean. This celebrated 
naturalist, however, believes that the Mediterra- 
nean was in reality a lake, and that the Strait was 
formed by a sudden convulsion produced by some 
accidental cause, as an earthquake, or a violent 
effort of the ocean against this spot. This opinion, 
which was also that of some of the antients, is 
founded on the similar strata observed at equal 
elevations on the opposite side of the Strait. The 
ocean having broken through this barrier, rushed 
with impetuosity into the lake, and inundating 
the continent, transformed the plains and vallies 
into gulfs, leaving only the eminences uncovered, 
which now compose Italy and the islands of this sea* 

The Mediterranean forms many great gulls, 
the three most considerable of which are the Gulf 
of Venice or Adriatic Sea, the latter name de- 
rived from the now insignificant town of Adria on 
the Tartara, nine leagues south of Venice, which 
was antiently washed by the sea. 

The Archipelago (JEgean Sea) ; and the 
Gulf of Tripoli on the coast of Africa. 

Several portions of the Mediterranean have also 
received distinctive names, both in antient and 
modern times. The space between the Balearic 
islands and Spain is by the Spaniards called" the 
Sea of Valencia (Mare Bakaricum). That be- 
tween 
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fween Sardinia, Corsica, Italy, and Sicily, the 
antient Tyrrhenian Sea, is sometimes named the 
Sea of Tuscany and of Sicily. The great gulf by 
which the Adriatic is entered is called the Ionian 
Sea, and the eastern extremity of the Mediterra- 
nean from the Isle of Candia, is denominated the 
Levant, from its eastern position. 

The secondary gulfs of the Mediterranean are 
those of Lyon* (Sinus GaUicus, Sinus Leonis)} 
Genoa (Sinus ligusticus) ; and Tarente (Tarenti- 
tins). The Gulf of Lyon extends from Cape St* 
Sebastian, in Catalonia, to the Isles of Hyeres ; 
the Gulf of Genoa, in its most extensive sense, 
from these islands to the promontory of Piom* 
bino, and the Gulf of Tarente is a branch of the 
Ionian Sea, between Capes del Alice and Leuca, 
at the S.E. extremity of Naples. 

The constant current that flows into the Mediter. i^tt 
ranean from the ocean, if an opposite inferior current 
in the Strait is not admitted, necessarily supposes 
its level to be lower than that of the Atlantic, 
and this effect can only be produced by the loss 
of more of its water by evaporation than is re* 
stored to it by rivers, rains, &c. : its level is also 
considerably lower than that of the Red Sea. With 
Respect to the depth of the Mediterranean, we 

find 



♦ Properly the Gulf of the Lion, and not of Lyons, according to th# 
popular orthography ; the afttienta pave it the name of Sinus Leoms, be? 
cause its navigation is dangerous hy small vessels, when the mistral or 
•N.W. wind blows with violence, the force of which was compared to th« 
of the lion. . 
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find but few notices. In ihe channel between $M#Jf 
and Malta the greatest depth is 100 fathqpas, 
while between Malta and Cape Bon there i* «u$ 
more than thirty. 

Navigators have made the following remafk* 
respecting the currents pf this sea. Tk<* Pftywl 
current is much Wronger on the AffipW shore pf 
the Strait of Gibraltar, ^nd even at Ua^i an $«/- 
*wrf current is experienced on the opposite coa&t. 
From the Strait the current sets strong to U^e 
east along the coast of Africa, following its direc- 
tion to the coast of Syria, where it sets to the 
porth and to the west along the coast of Carama- 
nia, at the rate of one mile per hour. The cur- 
rent from the Black Sea passes to the south through 
all the channels of the Archipelago. A current 
sets into the Adriatic along the east coast quitg 
to its head, and out on the opposite coast* The 
general current sets out along the coasts of France 
and Spain, but with the wind from north west it 
is the reverse, the currents then setting in along 
the coasts of Spain and France, and indeed 
throughout the sea the currents are considerably 
aflected by the winds. 

The tides, though comparatively ip^onsider^bie 
in the- Mediterranean, have, in s$ve*tyl places, 3. 
perceptible rise and fall. The greatest seems to be 
at Venice, where the extreme difference is thijee 
feet. At Marsala, in Sicily, the flood comes from 
the N.E. and the rise is two and half to three feet ; 
at Naples one foot, at Toulon oqe to two feet, 
on the coast of Syria only six inches. The winds 

also 
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x&o pjodUce partial snd irregular elevations e£ 
the waters, which in many instances have proto* 
My been Biistakoft f<rf the effects of tides ; thi» 
vhen, strong westerly winds blow for any conti^ 
nuance, they force an accumulated body of watejra 
through the Strait which raises the general level 
of the sea, while strong Levant winds have * coa-> 
tfary effect $ nevertheless it is observed, th# w 
the sea of Tuscany, S.E. winds cause a greater 
cilevption of the tide > on the north coast pf Sicily* 
particularly at Marsala, where, as we have observed* 
the common rise is hut three feet : with a strong 
S.E. wind it is as mtoch as ten pr eleven, 

In the §trait of Euripus, which separates £?egro« 
pont from the continent, is a singular pheno- 
menon of the tides. During the first eight days of 
the moon, as well as from the fourteenth to the 
twentieth day, and for the last three days, {he tide 
ebbs and flows regularly four times in the twenty-? 
foil? hours, while during each of the other days 
it ebbs and flows with great force, from eleven to 
fourteen times, though the difference of elevation 
nftver exceeds two feet. 

Aristotle is said to have drowned himself h$rff 
through chagrin, at beipg unable to account fqg 
this phenomenon. 

In the Strait of Messina is the cetehrate4 
Charybdis, which has lost much of its aptient hor t 
rific sublimity, being at present a not very d$n* 
gerous Agitation of the waters produced by the 
meeting of the tides, It occupies 4 space of aboufc 
100 feet in circumferwce opposite a Httte cove 

east 
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east of Faro light-house, called Calo Faro, and 
about 250 yards from the shore. This agitation 
Only takes place when the current is ebbing or 
setting through the Strait from the north, when 
its stream makes with the shore a number of 
angles of incidence which retards its progress, so 
that it takes two hours to reach Charybdis from 
the entrance of the Strait. Here it produces a 
considerable rippling agitation, but no vortex, for 
the light substances thrown into it, instead of 
being carried down, are tossed about on the sur- 
face. The depth of water in this spot is eighty 
fathoms. Between the tides there is a period of re- 
pose, which is never more than an hour nor less 
than a quarter Of an hour. When the wind blow* 
strong from the south against the current, the 
waves rise to a dangerous height for open boats, 
who sometimes fill and go down, but the only dan- 
ger to a large vessel is of being driven on shore 
by the stream, her sails and rudder when in this 
Spot being useless. In order to prevent such ac- 
cidents, twenty-four expert seamen, with proper 
boats, are kept constantly ready on the beach at 
Messina, to put off to the assistance of any vessel, 
and to tow her out of the danger. 

On the Calabrian shore of the Strait opposite 
Charybdis, is the equally celebrated rock of Scylla. 
It is a little promontory, the extremity of which 
is 200 feet high, and falls perpendicularly into 
the sea. At its base many rocks shew themselves 
at low water, and these rocks, with the currents 
and waves rushing with great fury and noise into 

the 
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the sea-worn caverns, doubtless gave rise to the 
poetical fiction of " the dogs howling round the 
monster Scylla." However this rock is not without 
a certain degree of danger, which in some measure 
authorizes the proverbial expression of " falling 
upon Scylla in trying to avoid Charybdis," for the 
tide setting directly on it, and the depth being 
too great for anchorage, a ship is liable to be driven 
on it in a calm or contrary wind. On the summit 
of the promontory is a castle, and on the south side 
a little village of 300 to 400 inhabitants (B \ 

The Fata Morgana, in the Strait of Messina, is 
to the ignorant class of the modern people as 
wonderful a phenomenon as Scylla or Charybdis 
to the antients, and is thus described by an intel- 
ligent French traveller : — " In fine summer days, 
when the weather is calm, there rises a vapour 
from the sea, which when it has acquired a cer- 
tain density, forms in the atmosphere horizontal 
prisms, whose sides are so disposed, that they re- 
flect for some time like mirrors the objects on the 
coast, exhibiting by turns the city arid suburbs of 
Messina, trees, animals, men, mountains, &c 
This representation continues for eight or ten 
minutes, when shining irregularities are observed 
on the surface of the prisms, that first render con- 
fused the objects they reflect and the picture dies 
away gradually." 

The Mediterranean receiving but four rivers of Sallne-,# 
any magnitude, while a stream from the ocean . , 

continually . 
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cdatbluaHy nms into it, its wateis tfra m stifle & 
tbos* of die iarttw, aflbrfling froitt the * tfc thte a ^ 
of their Ireigiit of salt 

This sea has mdny springs offish K«fer tt&lfog 
tip front aftnictet the sak ; die most d*let#SWA df 
whioh iU in the ghind part <&f TafcmtO, cdteA 
*Ae Little Sea, and at some distance frbm thfe 
moirtfh of the Galesus : it is in rack foroe m& 
abundance that it may be taken up without the 
least mixture of the saAt water. 

The winds most prevalent in the Mediterranean 
are those between N.W. and N.E., ^fehich blow, 
with few intermissions, for nine months of thfe 
yfeair, atid almost constantly during summer. In 
the other three months (February, March, and 
April), SLE. and S.W. winds prevail. The nature 
and effects of the winds in the Mediterranean, 
however, differ grfeatly according to locality. Oh 
the south coast of Spain the wind called Soh0M 9 
and in Italy Scirocco, is from the S.E. These 
Winds blowing from the sandy desferts of Africa, 
bring with them, particularly to Sicily and Na- 
ples, a degree of insupportable heat, which raises 
the thermometer to 112. During the corftihU- 
ance of the Scirocco, the elasticity of the air 
seems to be lost, and both the body and mind are 
reduced to debility. At Palermo, where the in- 
tensity of the Scirocco is greatest, it never lasts 
more than forty-eight hours, but at Naples it 
sometimes continues for weeks, and produces 
epidemic diseases. 

The 
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The iltaSfttf is a K.W. wittd which blows with 
gteat vidleaee dowft the Gulf of Lyon. 

The Kafriiin k a &S.W. wihd, which Wows ia 
Bg^jfrt Hi Iffereh aiid April, generally not Aiort 
tft*n thtefc successive days at a time. While it 
continues, the atmosphere seems to be on fire, 
stiid fccc|tiire$ a ptirple tinge; and the transient 
trtaats which succeed frofti timfe to time, resemble 
*h6 hte&th from a furnaee. This is the only u»* 
fiealtby period ih Egypt, ifrheft the plague, which 
fc«ems to be indigenous in this country, bursts 
forth in all its violence # . 

Towards the eastern extremity of the Medrter* 
¥*nea& the temperature of the atmosphere varies 
more with the wind than in any other part of the 
<world. In the Archipelago, the northern winds t, 
iarhich blow at tirties with great violence during 
Itimtner, bring a considerable degree of Cdld, &&& 
obscure the horizon in a remarkable manner. They 
toe extremely injurious to vegetation, stripping 
the trees of their leaves, and reducing them to a 
state of languor : they also cause violent head 
aches. A few hours of these winds cover the 
mountains of Epirus with snow, which as speedi- 
ly disappears with a few hours of the Scirocco. 

On 

'• The Kamstn signifies the wind of fifty days ; thus named because it 
enlg happens durins? fifty days of March and April. The Samiel, or f>oisoo- 
<MO Wind of the Arabs, Which at Bassora Wows from N.W., at Bagdad from 
WW, at Mecca fro* the east, and in Syria from the S.E., and which is 
also the Semoom of the desert, is similar ih its nature and effects to tne 
Kamsffe. It contains a great proportion df i.zote. » 

t Tratttfttana, the Etesian winds of the ancients, though this <Unoai~ 
•ation was also extended to all periodical winds. 
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On most of the coasts of the Levant there are 
land and sea breezes ; the latter, on the coasts of 
Turkey, is called the JmbaU In some places the 
land winds are exceedingly baneful, particularly in 
the island of Candia, where they are said to suf- 
focate persons exposed to them. 

The general temperature of the Mediterranean, 
as may be supposed, varies greatly, according to 
peculiar circumstances. Towards the south the cli- 
mate approaches to that of the tropics, while on 
the north the variations of the seasons are more 
considerable. The greatest severity of the winter, 
however, does not exceed some days light frost, 
and the snow never lays more than a few hours in 
the vallies and low grounds. The Adriatic being 
frozen in the years 860 and 1234, is recorded as a 
singular phenomenon. In the eastern part of the 
sea, and particularly amongst the islands of the 
Archipelago, the winters are disagreeable, from 
the prevalence of the Scirocco, accompanied by 
heavy rains, thunder, and lightning. The climate 
of Attica, on the contrary, is constantly dry and 
serene, and hence it is that the marbles used in the 
ancient buildings, though exposed for ages to the 
weather, still retain their polish. 

Amongst the marine productions of the Medi- 
terranean, coral (gorgona nobilis) holds the first 
placp : it is found in greatest abundance round the 
Lipari islands, in the strait of Messina, and on 
the coast of Barbary. The French and Sicilians 
are the only nations who make its fishery a gene- 
ral branch of industry. The former, on the coast 

of 
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of Barbary, produces a profit of about 360,000 
francs per annum. That of the Sicilians, round 
Lipari and Volcano, employs sixteen boats; and 
that in the strait of Messina eighteen to twenty* 
from Messina, with eight men in each. The pro- 
duce is about 3,000 lbs. weight per annum ; but 
the profits afford little more than a bare subsistence 
to the persons engaged in the fishery. The spots 
on which this substance is found in the strait, are 
nearly in the middle, from the Faro to opposite the 
church of the Grotto, on the Sicilian shore, an 
extent of six miles ; and on two small rocky spots 
opposite the canal of St. Stephen, eight miles 
south of Messina. The depth on these spots is 
sixty to ninety fathoms. This space is divided 
into ten portions, one of which only is fished every 
year, so that each has ten years rest, the time 
ibund necessary to allow the coral to arrive at ma- 
turity. The manner of fishing is with a wooden 
cross, to the extremities of which pieces of net 
are fastened ; the machine being sunk by heavy 
weights, and dragged over the bottom, breaks oft* 
the branches of coral, which get entangled in the 
nets. A trifling quantity of this substance is also 
fished in the gulf of Ajaccio (Corsica), and in 
some spots near Sardinia and Minorca. Eleven 
other species of the gorgwia, or sea fan, are 
found in the Mediterranean. 

This sea possesses a great variety of naked mol- 
lusca, amongst which the medusa pulmo is the 
most common, particularly in the seas of Italy. 
The holutkuria phasaUs (Portuguese man of war of 

vol. ii. k our 
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our seamen), is also common in this sea, and is 
named by 4 the French la vettette and la gakre, the 
sail and the galley. The species of testaceous 
mollusca are also very numerous ; the most wor- 
thy of notice are the murex, which it is thought 
afforded the celebrated purple dye of the ancients.* 
Oysters, limpits, scollops, and muscles are abundant ; 
of the latter is a singular species, found chiefly in the 
Gulf of Nice and the Adriatic, inclosed in masses of 
lime-stone at the bottom of the sea, and which, from 
its resemblance to that fruit, is popularly named the 
sea date (pholas dactylics). It is much esteemed 
by the epicures of Rome and Naples. The larma 
pinna, or sea pine, is a bivalve, which affords a 
kind of tow, or silk, that is manufactured into 
gloves, stockings, &c. These shell fish are taken 
principally round Cape St Vito, the south point 
of the Gulph of Tarenta. The paper nautilus is 
also met with, but is scarce. 

Amongst the crustaceous fishes are the common 
and other lobsters and crabs, which abound on the 
coast of Tuscany in particular. The squiUa arena- 
mis a very delicate prawn, found in the Adriatic. 

Ichtiologists reckon thirty-eight genera of fish, 
divided into upwards of 100 species, in the Medi- 
terranean and its tributary rivers, and which are in- 
dicated in the following tables. 

• The particular species of shell fish from which the purple dye was ex- 
tracted by the autients has been the subject of much discussion, many 
affording a liquor of this colour, particularly the division of murex, thence 
named purpura. 
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Though several of the most valuable species of El- 
fish are abundant in the Mediterranean, the gene- 
ral indolence of most of the people who inhabit 
the coasts, prevents the fisheries from being carried 
to any extent as an object of external commerce ; 
said with the exception of the tunny fish, anchovies 
and sprats, the whole produce of the fisheries is 
consumed at home. , 

The tunny fish enter the Mediterranean in shoals 
from the ocean in spring, and pass through into 
the Black Sea and Sea of Azoph, in whose shoal 
waters they are supposed to spawn ; * they return 
to the ocean in autumn. .The French being the 
most industrious nation of the Mediterranean, 
carry the tunny fishery to the greatest extent. 
These fish arrive on the coast of Provence from 
June to September inclusive, and are taken both 
with hook and line and with nets. The thonaire 
is a number of nets joined together and hauled on 
shore like the seine, when the shoals of fish appear, 
for whose arrival a strict watch is kept by persons 
stationed on the hills. 

The madrague is an inclosure of nets, consist- 
ing of several apartments, like a succession of 

k 4 rooms 



• It is Mid that these fish enter the Black Sea along the coast of Asia and" 
return along that of Europe ; Aristotle and Pliny who noticed this feet, 
account for it by supposing the fish to tee better with the right eye than with 
the left. It is however more natural to suppose that the prevailing winds 
are the cause, for when the fish enter the channel they are chiefly from the 
south, and when they return from the north ; the fish therefore prefer 
the smooth water under the weather shore. These fish are ako said tu 
spawn in the Italian Seas. 
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rooms opening one into the other, the nets which 
compose them beingkept in a perpendicular position 
by floats and weights. The outer apartment, called 
the hall, has an opening through which the fish 
enter, and when it is full the opening is closed by 
another piece of net, let down by the fishermen 
who attend in the boat. The fish are then frighten- 
ed by the noise of the men into the second apart- 
ment, and so on to the others, there being from 
tour to eight, until they get into the last, which is 
called the chamber of death, and when this is 
full the nets that form it are raised to bring the 
fish to the surface, when they are killed with spears 
and harpoons. This fishery is also carried to a 
considerable extent on the coast of Valencia, from 
April to September, with nets in the same man- 
ner, called abnadrabas, and on the coast of Sar- 
dinia, the fisheries of which produce upwards of 
^70,000 a year, about 50,000 fish being taken. 
The Sicilians carry on this fishery near the isles of 
Maretimo, &c. and the Neapolitans in the Gulf 
of Tarenta. The Italian name of the netted apart- 
ments is toimaiio. The female fish are much the 
largest, weighing from 800 to 1,200 lb. The 
method of curing is by cutting off the head and 
dividing the fish in six or eight pieces : it is then 
either simply salted, or is boiled and preserved in 
oil. The belly pieces are preferred forth is last pur- 
pose, and the fish thus prepared is called by the 
French thon marine, and by the Italians tarentilla, 
from its being prepared chiefly at Tarenta ; the 
livers and roes are also salted. 

The 
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The anchovy affords one of the most productive 
branches of the industry of the people of the 
Mediterranean ; these fish enter this sea in shoals 
in May, June, and July. The preparation consists 
in cutting off the head which is said to be bitter, 
emptying the inside, salting and packing in little 
barrels for commerce. The most esteemed are 
those taken near the island of Gorgona, and the 
people of Frejus are considered the most expert in 
curing them. The French also take great quan- 
tities of sprats on their coasts, which they both 
smoke and salt. The season of this last fishery is 
from December to March. The Valencians also 
occupy themselves with this fishery as well as the 
Italians. 

The sword fish is principally taken in the Gulfs 
of Genoa and Messina; in the* latter, the fishery 
commences on the Calabrian shore in April and 
lasts till July, when it begins on the opposite 
coast of Sicily and lasts till August. The reason 
of this variation is that the fish enter the gulf 
from the north close along the Calabrian shore, 
and in their return from the south keep close to 
the Sicilian shore. Twenty to thirty feluccas and 
a number of smaller boats are employed in this 
fishery, which is carried on with nets called pahni- 
dores, or else the fish are harpooned. 

The other fisheries of the Mediterranean only 
supply the daily demand of the inhabitants, 
though very productive ones might be established 
in several parts, particularly round the Balearic 
islands, but the inhabitants of which are either too 
( timid 
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2£ timid or too indolent to venture from the shores, 
and consequently they only take small fish of x*o 
value. 

The little relish which the Turks have for fish, 
as well as their indolence, prevents their carrying 
the fisheries to any extent. The Greeks are how- 
ever more industrious, and rent from the Turk- 
ish government the considerable fisheries in the 
lagoon at the entrance of the gulf of Lepanto. 
The fish chiefly taken here are mullet, which are 
dried in the sun for the internal consumption of 
the Greeks during their fasts, and the roes made 
into boutaraga, a kind of inferior caviar, which is 
exported to the south of France and Italy. The 
preparation of this object consists in highly salt- 
ing the roes, pressing them between boards, and 
then washing ami drying them in the sun, or 
smoking ; it is eaten with oil. 

The mackarel, as well as the tunny fish and 
anchovy, is a periodical visiter of the Mediter- 
ranean. Some writers have also given the herring 
to this sea, but the fish called harengade and celerin 
on the coast of France, is now ascertained to be 
only a large sprat. The red turmulet abounds on 
the coast of Egypt, particularly in winter j the 
rata aqrdla^ is also chiefly met on this coast : the 
barbel is mostly found on the lakes of Naples. 

The murcena Jielena, or romana, is properly a 
salt water eel, but is bred in the fresh waters of 
Italy. It was esteemed one of the greatest luxu- 
ries by the antient Romans, and to so ridiculous a 
height did these masters of the world carry their 

attachment 
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attachment to this fish, that Hortensius, a cele- ££ 
brated orator, wept on the death of a favourite 
eel, and Crassus, another orator, superlative in 
folly, went into mourning for one of his, while 
another Roman with unexampled atrocity, con- 
ceiving that the eels acquired a more delicious 
flavour by being fed on human flesh, caused his 
slaves accused of any crime to be thrown into 
the ponds to be devoured by them.* 

The cavallo marina of the Italians (hippocampus) 
abounds in the gulf of Naples and the Adriatic, 
where it is washed up dead on the shores, and when 
dried is preserved as a curiosity, the head having 
a resemblance to that of the horse, and the tail to 
that of the shrimp. The Italian women take it 
inwardly to increase their milk, and use it exter- 
nally as an anodyne to the breast : bruised with 
ioney and vinegar it is also applied to the part 
bitten by a mad dog. 

The gadus minutus arrives periodically, and its 
appearance in large shoals is a joyful omen to the 
fishermen, as it denotes their being followed by 
numbers of large fish, who make them their food. 
Some travellers tell us that the gadus morhua, or 
great cod equal to that of Newfoundland, and 
weighing from six to thirty pounds, is taken in thte 
gulf of Alexandretta only ; but this is evidently 
an error. 

Though instances have occurred, both in antient 

and 

• This monster was Vediut Pollion, the intimate companion of Au- 
gustus. 
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and modern times, of great cetaceous animals 
being taken in the Mediterranean, they are only- 
to be considered as individuals having gone astray; 
- Pliny relates that a whale got into the port of 
Ostia, in the reign of Claudius, and that the 
killing it afforded a grand fete to the cockrties of 
Home. A pike-headed whale, 100 feet long, was 
taken near the island of Corsica in 1620, and in 
1790 a round-nosed whale was killed on the coast 
of Provence. 

Of the lesser cetaceous animals, this sea habi- 
tually possesses the grampus, delphinus orca $ * the 
delphinus Jeres, the common porpoise, delphinus 
phoecena, and the bottle-nosed porpoise, delphinus 
delphis, the dolphin of naturalists. The modern 
Greeks have a great veneration for this latter, pro- 
bably from a traditional remembrance of the ser- 
vice it did their ancestors, in occasionally trans- 
porting them on the waves, and the Turks and 
Sclavonians have adopted the same superstition. 
Amnhibio... Of amphibious animals of the genus phoca, the 
Mediterranean has three species; the common 
seal, pJioca vitulina, the hooded 6eal, phoca mona- 
chus, and the little seal, plioca pusilla. These 
animals frequent the desert isles, particularly of the 
Ionian Sea and the Archipelago, and the Zantiots 
are the only people that make the taking them for 
their skins and fat an object of general pursuit, t 

Two 

• Ariosto desrriUs a battle between Orlando and a grampus, 
f The poetic fable of Proteus and his troop in the Odyssey, prove* 
Homer to have been well acquainted with the seal. — Book IV. 
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Two species of sea-turtle are met in the Medi- 
terranean, the loggerhead and hawlcsbill: the former 
is common on the coasts of Sardinia, and the lat- 
ter most abundant on the sandy desert coasts of 
Africa. The upper shell of one of these animals, 
with cords of bowels or sinews, formed the first 
lyre of the Greeks ; " when Music, heav'nly maid, 
was young." 

The sea-birds which inhabit the Mediterranean 
are several species of the gull and diver, the storm 
petrel, tern, or sea swallows, wild ducks. 



Sea birds. 



MEDITERRANEAN— SPAIN. 

The Spanish coast, from Gibraltar to Malaga, C oa<t$. 
presents a chain of lofty mountains, Sierra de ~ 
Vermeja> &p.* but has few points of note. Cape 
Sacratif, east of Motril, is a high point. The gulf 
of Almeria is limited on the west by point Elena, 
on which is a castle, and on the east by Cape de 
Gatte (jCharidemum)) a high steep rocky promon- 
tory, with a light-house. These points are seven 
leagues asunder. 

The bay of Carthag ena (Virgitanus) is between 
Cape Tinosa on the west, on which is port Trini- 
dad and a light-house, and off it two large rocks, 
called the Osmigas and Cape Palos (Schombraria) 
on the north. From this latter cape a narrow 

neck 

• These ridges rest on a base of granite ; but the upper strata near the 
surface are of marble and quartz. 
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neck of land runs nearly due north, which, 
though now joined to the cape is called Isle 
Grossa, and within which the coast forms a bend, 
making a kind of lagoon, named "Mar Menor, 
little sea, twelve miles long, and five wide, witfc 
several islands, but so shoal as only to admit 
boats. Between Cape Palos and Alicant the land 
is high, and the water deep close to the shore. 
On this part of the coast is the lagoon of Mata, 
separated from the sea by a high narrow bank, 
and towards the land bounded immediately by 
high mountains. A great quantity of salt is 
formed in the lagoon by natural evaporation, 
100,000 tons of which have been, in some years, 
exported to Holland, the Baltic, and % England. 

The bay of Alicant (Ilticitanus) is limited on the 
south by Cape Santa Pola, and on the north by 
Cape de la Huertas. S.E. of the former two miles 
is the little island Plana, (low) or new Tabarca, 
which latter name it received in consequence of 
Charles III. having assigned it as an asylum for 
a number of Spanish galley slaves, whom he ran- 
somed from the Algerines, at the island of Tabarca, 
on the coast of Baibary, with the intention of 
forming a port within the Plana island; but it 
being a barren sand, destitute not only of wood 
and water, but even of earth or stone, the project 
fell to the ground. The channel between the 
island and the main has depth for the largest 
ships ; but in it is a dangerous rock, and others 
off the island to the S.W. and S. The antient 

castle 
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castle of the duke of Arcos is a little south of 
Cape Santa Pola. 

The island of Benidorme lies off a mountain 
cape of the same name, the southern limit of 
Aitea bay. West of the village of Altea is a hill, 
Vfith a remarkable large gap, called Chuchillado de 
Moldan. 

The gulf of Valencia is limited on the south by 
a great projection of the coast opposite the island 
of Ivi9a, of which Cape Martin is the northern- 
most and most conspicuous point. It is the an- 
cient Artemisium, Tenebrium, and Ferraria, the 
first of which names it received from a large town 
near it, on the site of which Denia now stands ; 
and the two latter from the iron mines in the 
vicinity. The name of Artemisium is still pre- 
served in Artemus, given to the cape by the 
natives. That of Cape Martin has been given it 
by the French j but it is generally known to 
English seamen by that of Emperor's Point It is 
a high steep headland, with three lights or fire- 
beacons on it j and a high island, Pityusa, Isle of 
Pines, close to it. Between it and Cape de la Nao f 
on the south, is a deep bay, whose shores are 
composed of huge cliffs of limestone and alabaster, 
and where is seen a vast cavern, the retreat of 
innumerable wild pigeons. These capes terminate 
a sierra, one of whose summits, named Manger, 
rises to a very elevated peak. 

The Albufeiip of Valencia ia a lake of fresh 
water, four leagues long and two broad, separated 
from the sea by a narrow sand-bank, through 

which 
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r ^ which a channel has been cut to let off the occa- 
sional superabundant waters. This bank, named 
the Dchesa, is covered with pines and willows, 
and abounds witli rabbits. The lake has depth 
for small boats, is full of fish, and the resort of 
great numbers of sea birds ; the catching and 
shooting of which is one of the winter's amuse- 
ments of the inhabitants of Valencia. This lake 
is the property of the crown, and is farmed for 
1£,000 piasters per annum. 

The Ebro has formed at its mouth two penin- 
sulas, and several banks and islands. The southern 
peninsula bends round and encloses the port of 
Alfaques, whose entrance is from the south, and 
which has a depth of five to seven fathoms. As 
the stream of the Ebro, during a great part of the 
year, runs out with a velocity that precludes the 
assent of any kind of vessel, it has been proposed 
to enlarge the canal, from the port of Alfaques, 
at Saint Carlos, to Emposta, on the Ebro, so as to 
admit large vessels through the port of Alfaques to 
Tortosa. The northern peninsula, formedby the mud 
of the Ebro, encloses the port of Fangal. Between 
Tarragona and Barcelona the coast rises in peaks, 
named the hills of Gm % aff; and farther north, the 
lofty and solitary mountain of Montserrat pre- 
sents its sharp points, and is seen even from 
Magarca and Minorca, a distance of fifty leagues. 

The Bay or Gulf of Rose % s is sheltered from an 
winds but S.E. Cape Creus, the last remarkable 
promontory of Spain, is a terminating point of 
the Pyrennees, whence its ancient name of Pyren- 

ri(eum ; 
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rwtum ; it was also called Aphrodisium, from a °ST 
temple of Venus, of which there remains no 
vestige. It is a high cape with a light. Nine miles 
farther N.W. is Cape Cervera, the last point of 
Spain. 

On the coasts of Spain, both within and without 
the Strait of Gibraltar, are a great number of 
towers* (torre) and little fortresses (castella) to pro- 
tect the coast against the depredations of the 
Barbary pirates. The towers have circular fronts 
towards the sea, with low parapets to work the 
guns (en barbef), with a curtain and two flanking 
ba3tions in the rear; the only entrance is by a 
door near half way from the top, and through 
which the rope ladder that serves to ascend is 
drawu up. 

The vicinity of the mountains to the Mediter- &!?•». 
ranean coast of Spain cause most of the rivers to 
partake of the nature of torrents, which are much 
swollen in the winter and spring, and very low in 
the summer. They are in succession. 

Guadiaro (Barbastila), empties itself eatt of 
Gibraltar. 

Guadalnarza and Rio Verte, between Estapona 
and Marbella, off the Rio Verte, are two small 
islands, with good anchorage within them. 

Gordo and Real Guadaisa, between Marbella 
and Malaga. 

Guadal-Medina, at Malaga. 

Frio empties itself east of Velez Malaga. 

Adra, at Adnu 

• Mattel)©. 

vot. it. ir Aquas 
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Aqua* at Miyacar. 

Guadel-macer or Almanzora, whose entrance is 
defended by the castle of Montroy. 

Rio Segura, at Guardamar. 

Alcoy, at Gundia. 

Xucar, at Cullera. 

GuadeLaviar, clear water, (ancient Turia)> at 
Valencia. i 

Palancia, at Murviedro. 

Servol, atVinaros. 

The Cenia separates Valencia and Catalonia* 

Ebro (Iberus), the greatest river of Spain, having 
a course of 380 miles, rises in the mountains of 
Asturias. 

Francoli, at Tarragona ; its waters are famous for 
the lustre they give to the linen washed in them. 

Gaya* at Vendrell. 

Foix, at Cubellas. 

Lohregat and Besos, at Barcelona. 

Bellet, at Santa Pol. 

Tordero, at Pals. 

Ter (JSambroca) : before the river's mouth are 
the three islands Medos des Estardes, the largest 
of which is one mile and a half long, and has si 
fort, 

Lobregat, {Rubritattts), and Fiuvia, into the 
Bay of Roses. 



Algezirae (Tingentara and Jtdia Tradacta), on 
the west shore of Gibraltar Bay, is a small fortified 
town at the mouth of the little brackish river La 

MieL 
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MieL It receives its fresh water by an aqueduct pou To«*» f 
of hewn stone from the distance of a quarter of a *■*■>■•»•• 
league. Its trade is confined to receiving a few 
Cargoes of brandy and corn by Catalonian vessels, 
and to the export of charcoal of the neighbouring 
mountains to Cadiz* A packet-boat sails twice a 
Week from hence to Ceuta* Off the town a mile 
is the little island Palomas, covered by a fort, 
whence the town derives its name, signifying in 
Arabic an island. 

The celebrated rock of Gibraltar, the ancient 
Calpt\ is a peninsular mass of mountain three » 
miles long, north and south, and one mile broad* 
Its highest point 1,439 feet above the sea, and com- 
rtiands a view of forty leagues in every direction. 

The rock is in general calcareous ; and on blow- 
ing it up, fossil bones and teeth have been found, 
which at first were supposed to be human, but are 
Mow known to belong to quadrupeds. The rock 
has also several caverns, of which that of St. Mi* 
chael, on the west, is the largest ; it is 1,110 feet 
above the level of the sea. The rain water con- 
tinually filtrates through and forms stalactites, 
some of which extend from the roof to the bottom, 
forming columns two feet in diameter, and which 
continually increase in bulk. 

The rock is joined to the continent by a low 
sandy plain, which towards the Mediterranean 
is several feet more elevated than towards the bay, 
aft effect produced by the strong Levant winds and 
Waves accumulating the sands on the former. This 
pfafri is crossed from side to side by a wall, named 

x 2 the 
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the Spanish Lines, about three quarters of a mile 
distant from the foot of the rock ; the spaces be- 
tween is called the neutral ground, and serves as a 
promenade to the garrison. The wall is defended 
towards the Mediterranean by the fort of St. Bar- 
bara, and towards the bay by fort St. Philip. la 
approaching the rock from the Lines, some shallow 
lagoons formed by the sea on each side almost in- 
sulate it, leaving only a narrow causeway, having 
the water of the bay on one side and a lagoon on 
the other ; and this causeway, by which alone the 
rock can be approached, is commanded by all the 
guns on its north face. Looking up from this cause- 
way towards the rock, which is almost perpendi- 
cular, innumerable embrasures are seen in parallel 
lines. The east or Mediterranean face of the rock 
is composed of inaccessible cliffs 1,000 feet high. 

Excavations have been formed in the rock by 
blasting, capable of holding the entire garrison ; 
and these subterranean barracks communicate with 
all the batteries by passages of the same kind, all 
of which may be traversed on horseback. Eight 
bomb-proof cisterns, each containing 40,000 tons, 
are kept constantly full of water by collecting all 
the little runs on the. west side of the rock, and 
the water is allowed to deposit its sediment in im- 
mense trQUghs before it is let into the cisterns. 

On the west side is the town, consisting of a 
principal street, half a mile long, and containing 
3,000 inhabitants, English, Spaniards find Jews; 
each religion having its separate place of worship 
and burying ground. The town is surrounded by 

a strong 
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a strong wall, supported by bastions and other p°«™™- 
works, and was formerly under strict military re- 
gulations, no inhabitant being allowed to be out 
of his home after eleven o'clock without express 
permission from the governor, and neither hawkers 
or beggars were permitted in it. The abuses and 
vexations consequent to this species of govern- 
ment, induced the parliament to erect it into a 
body corporate, and the civil power is now lodged 
in its magistrates. Vessels lay within three moles ; 
1. the old mole, at the north end of the town, for 
merchant vessels of burden ; 2. the sloops' mole, 
at the south extremity of the town ; and 3. the 
new mole, one mile and a half north of Europa 
Point, which is particularly destined to receive 
ships of war, the largest laying within it perfectly 
sheltered from the S. W. winds, the only ones to be 
dreaded in the bay. This mole is 300 feet long, 
and is built on arches ; here is the marine arsenal, 
and a large naval hospital. 

The garrison of Gibraltar is 6,000 men, and the 
annual expense to government ^375,000 sterling. 

Gibraltar is a free port, and most of the trading 
nations have resident consuls here. The English, 
Americans, Danes, Swedes and Dutch, bring 
hither tobacco, sugar, coffee, cotton and other cck 
lonial produce, which the Jews and Spaniards 
smuggle into Spain both by land and sea, and get in 
return dried fruits, wines, brandy, silk and specie. 

The English have spared nothing to render this 
barren and, in summer, burning rock, if not an 
agreeable, at least a supportable, residence. The 

L 3 little 
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little soil to be found on it has been collected into 
the most favourable spots, where it is retained by 
little stone walls, and covered with fruit trees. 
Carriage roads are cut through the whole length 
of the rock ; and it has several pleasant country 
houses in the midst of gardens. The Champ de 
Mars is a square space surrounded by rows of 
trees, sufficiently extensive for the whole garrison 
to parade. 

In 1704- Gibraltar was taken by the English and 
Dutch combined forces, under the command of Sir 
George Rook, and this in a manner that deserves 
relating. Eighteen hundred men were first landed 
on the isthmus, but an attempt on that side being 
found useless they were re-embarked, and an at- 
tack was made by the shipping, from which were 
fired 15,000 shots without making any impression 
on the works. At last a few boats 9 crews, who 
were rowing guard off the new mole, having ap- 
proached close to it, without being paid any at* 
tendon to by the soldiers in the batterr, were en- 
couraged to land, and having got on the nude, 
hoisted a red jacket as a signal of possession ; 
which being observed by the fleet, more boats and 
sailors were sent, who landed in like manner, 
stormed and took the battery, and soon obliged 
the town to surrender. After many fruitless at- 
tempts to recover it, it was ceded to England by 
the treaty of Utrecht in 171& Several equally 
unsuccessful attempts have been since made to 
wrest it from us, the most decisive of which was in 
1783 by the French and Spanish combined fleets, 

md 
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and a great land army, which ended in the total *y*rw 
destruction of the enormous floating batteries by An& *** 
red-hot shot 

Estapona, a town of 3,500 inhabitants, on the *•■■*■» 
beach, off which vessels anchor ; about sixty small 
vessels belong to it, employed chiefly in carry* 
ing fruit to Cadiz and Malaga- Marbella, at the 
foot of a hill, has 1,100 inhabitants, and twenty 
small craft also employed in the coasting trade to 
Cadiz, Malaga, Ceuta, &c. Fiangerola, a fortifi- 
cation on the side of a hill, of Roman foundation, 
and o£ Moorish superstructure ; at its foot is a 
small town, whose inhabitants are employed in the 
sardine and anchovy fishery. 

Malaga, on the Guadalmedina, founded by. the 
Phenicians, by the name of Malochi, from the 
quantity of salt-fish sold here, has 50,000 inha* 
bitants, and is built at the foot of a hill, and sur- 
rounded by a double wall, flanked with high 
towers, and commanded by a Moorish castle on a 
rock. The cathedral is said to be as large as St. 
Paul's, an4 it has besides fourteen parish churches 
and twenty-two monasteries and convents, a hand* 
some customhouse, a royal marine arsenal, and 
many Roman antiquities. It has only a pier haven 
in the mouth of the river for vessels of nine or ten 
feet, larger ones being obliged to anchor in the 
road much exposed. It is the third commercial 
city of Spain, exporting chiefly the produce of its 
soil and fishery, viz. wines, dried fruits, oil, and 
anchovies. Its manufactures of any consequence 
ar6 silk, thread, bats, soap and paper. In 1789 f 

i4 100 English 
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100 English ships entered and ten French. It ha« 
about twenty merchant brigs and snows belonging 
to it, and in 1804 liad sixty commercial houses. 
< Velez (old) Malaga, a handsome little town 
east of Malaga, though formerly on the beach is 
now a league from it, the sea continually retiring 
from this part of the coast. It exports some fijuit 
to Malaga, by a village on a deep cove before & 
Almunecar (Manoba), an insignificant place on a 
cove, before which is an island with a fortified 
tower. Salobrena, a small town where coasting 
vessels load fruit : off it is an island with a passage 
within it in fourteen fathoms. Motrill, a small 
town two miles from the sea, on the river Orgiya. 
Castel de Ferro, on a hill close to the sea, exports 
some wool coastwise. Adra (Abdera), on the river ' 
of the same name, is a small place. 

Almeria (Murgis), at the head of a large bay, 
was antiently the most commercial city of Spain, 
but at present is insignificant both as to population 
and trade, having only 10,000 inhabitants, and its 
exports being confined to some barilla and lead. 
Mujacar, is an insignificant town, and AJmazaron, a 
iiurda. * village with an island before it, on which is a 
light-house, and a fortified town, on the west 
side of the cove. 

Carthagena (Carthago Nova), founded by 
Asdrubal the Carthaginian General, is one of 
the three royal ports. Its harbour is one of the 
best of Spain, being a natural basin surrounded by 
hills : the entrance is defended by.two redoubts 
and by a battery of twelve guns on a mola The 

marine 
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marine arsenal is spacious and protected by forty j-wmw 
guns towards the water. It employs 6,500 men; Marcte - 
and the papulation of the city is 28,000. Th* 
principal exports are wool and barilla. A great 
quantity of rope and cables is made here of the 
Esparto rush. f 

Cervera, a small town of 1,300 inhabitants] vaiencu. 
BOuth of the cape of the same name. Guardaraar, 
st the month of Rio Segura, exports salt* 
La Mata, a small town, near the lagoon of 
the same name, defended by a castle, where a 
number of small vessels load salt 

Alicant (Lucenhim), the fourth commercial 
city of Spain, has 17,000 inhabitants. It is si- 
tuated in the northern extremity of a bay, at 
the foot of a hill, on whose summit is a castle; 
commanding the town and communication with it 
by a passage between two walls. It has only a' 
pier haven for small craft, large vessels being 
obliged to anchor out in the bay, three miles from 
the town, in seven fathoms. Alicant is the en* 
trepot of the commercial productions of Valencia 
and Murcia, consisting of soap, wine, wool, fruit, 
gait, barilla, kennes, aniseed, antimony, alum, 
vermilion, &c. which are exported by eight to 
900 ships annually. 

Benidonne, a large and handsome fishing village. 

Altea Nuova and Altea Vieza, on the left 
and right banks of a river, are villages which 
export costwise some wines, silk, flax, and honey* 
Cabea or Xavea, on a large cove, with anchorage 
in twelve to fifteen fathoms. Denia, 2,000 in- 
habitants. 
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rwTtm. habitants (Artemsium and Dicmium), founded by 
valence ^ MarseUlais in honour of Diana, is a small 
town, north of Cape Martin, and on, a cove, in 
which large ships anchor in six and seven fathoms* 
It has also a pier haven for vessels of eight or 
nine feet. Oliva, a town a mile from the shore. 
Gandia, a town of 5,000 inhabitants!, on the 
Akoy, whose mouth forms a port, Called the 
Grao de Gandia. Cullera, a small town on the 
north bank of the Xucar, visited by small craft 
chiefly to load rice. 

Valencia, surnamed the handsome, although, 
according to the description of it by travellers, it 
little deserves this name, the streets being nar- 
row, crooked, not paved, and the houses ill built 
*nd dirty. It is surrounded by a rampart and has 
a citadel of little strength. Its population is 
105,000, of which, before the French invasion, 
£,610 were priests, monks, and nuns. It is si- 
tuated on the right bank of the Guadalaviar, three 
leagues from its mouth. Sailing vessels cannot 
ascend the river, but anchor on the road, called 
Grao 4e Valencia, before the river's mouth* 
where they are entirely exposed, nor has it even a 
commodious landing place ;* nevertheless it 
exports the productions of which Valencia is 
the depot, and which are the same as those ex. 

ported 

* Considerable sums have been latterly expended in the attempt tt> form 
a port with eighteen feet water by linking cones, but the waves wash in th* 
sand as fast as it is cleared out, and the expense and labour hare beta 
thus entirely thrown away. 
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ported from Alicant The Grid Tillage is afao jwhw 
frequented for sea bathing. The principal trading v«i»31 
nations have resident consuls at Valencia. It 
has extensive manufactures of silk. 

Puzol and Almacera are little towns. 

Murviedro, a town of 5,000 inhabitants, on 
the right bank of the river of the same name, or 
Palancio, a league from its mouth. Jt is stir, 
rounded by old Moorish walls, whence is derived 
its name (Muros Vielos). It stands on a part c£ 
the site of the antient Saguntwn, a quarter of a mile 
from the sea ; the streets are narrow and dark, but 
the suburbs well built. The citadel, which stilt 
retains the name of Sagonta, occupies the entire 
mmmit of a high rock ; it is surrounded by mo- 
dern walls, and lias besides some Moorish for- 
tifications and Soman antiquities ; in the centre 
is a covered cistern, 200 feet long, twenty wide, 
and still eighteen deep, though half filled with 
rubbish. At the foot of the rock are the ruins 
of the Roman theatre worthy of particular notice. 
The Grao, or road of Murviedro, is entirely open 
and the bottom foul. Its trade is confined to the 
export of some brandy coastwise. 

Villa Reale de Nules, 4,000 inhabitants. Fe- 
niscola, 2,000 inhabitants, is in an open bay in 
which ships anchor in ten fathoms. Benicarlo, a 
fishing town of 3,000 inhabitants, one league and 
half west of Peniscola, is celebrated for its wines. 
Vinaros, a league from Benicarlo, on the 
Servol, has 5,000 inhabitants and a considerable 
poasting trade, its chief export being brandy. 

Vessels 
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jvrinwii. Vessels of fifty tons enter the river f but no foreigtf 

canton*, vessels axe permitted to load here. 

San Carlos, in the port of Alfaques, was founded 
in 1792 by the crown as a fishing station, and 
principally built at its expense. It consists of 
one wide but short street, the houses uniform have 
only one story. Amposta is on the right bank of 
the Ebro, four leagues from the sea and two 
leagues from St. Carlos, with which it communi- 
cates by a canal. 

Tortosa (Dertosa), on a hill on the Ebro, 
two leagues above Amposta, has 16,000 inha- 
bitants, is ill built, but has a handsome cathedral, 
and an old castle a mile square. Its exports are 
confined to dried fish and barilla. Lorpagne, a 
neat little town on a hill, with a haven formed 
by two piers : it exports some wine and brandy 
coastwise. Balaguer, a castle on a hill overlooking 
the sea, and defending a pass in the mountains, 
called le Col de Balaguer. Cambrils, a town of 
3,000 inhabitants, on a litle river. Salo and Villa 
Seca, small towns which export some brandy 
coastwise. 

Tarragona, on a rocky eminence, near the left 
bank of the Francoli, a quarter of a league from its 
mouth. It has 9,000 inhabitants, is surrounded 
by antient Roman walls of immense strength, and 
defended by two castles. The cathedral is a 
magnificent structure. A new port was formed to 
receive large vessels in 1800, and it has an ad- 
ministration of marine. Tarragona iff supposed to 
have been founded by the Phenicians 2,000 years 

before 
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before the Christian era ; its Phenician name of &**** 
Tarcon was corrupted by the Romans into Tar- <**»** 
raco. Under the latter it was the capital of 
Hispania Citerior, and according to some his* 
torians contained two millions and a half of in- 
habitants. Between 467 and 1713 it sustained 
ten regular sieges, and was several times taken 
and the inhabitants put to the sword. In 1807 & 
was besieged by the French, and after an ob* 
stinate defence capitulated $ but the French 
soldiers commanded by Suchet, deservedly sur- 
named the Butcher qf Tarragona, committed as 
great cruelties as if the place had been taken by? 
assault, massacreing the defenceless inhabitant* 
without regard to age or sex. It exports a con- 
siderable quantity of grain, wines, and brandy. 
In 1805, 208 square rigged, and 1,506 lateen 
rigged vessels entered the port, of which number 
1,515 were Spanish. 

Taran, Vendrel, at the mouth of the Gaya, 
Cubellas, on the Foix, are insignificant. Villa 
Nuova, a small town on the beach, before which 
vessels anchor in seven to nine fathoms. It has 
no haven and the small craft belonging to it are 
hauled on shore. Sitgas, a mile inland, has a 
cove before it. 

Barcelona, the second city of Spain in po- 
pulation and commerce, has 160,000 inhabitants, 
and is situated on a bend of the shore, be* 
tween the Lobregat on the south and the: Besos 
on the north. Its port is formed by a mole o& 
the N.E., on whose extremity i& a light-house. 

Within 
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Within the mole the depth is but eight feet, and is 
<kfly djawnwhipg by the sand thrown into it from 
the sea, the mole preventing any offset. The 
mod of the Besos and Lobregat also form banks 
ha fo t e the entrance, vessels of burden are there- 
fiwe abhged to anchor in the roads one mile 
and half from shore, and entirely exposed to the- 
iea. The streets, though it has some good ones, 
ate in general narrow and crooked, paved with 
large flat stones, and badly lighted. It is strongly 
fortified on the land side by ramparts and bastions 
supported by extensive outworks. Mount Jouy, 
a strong fort on a hill to the S.W., commands the 
port and town, a part of which latter is also com- 
manded by a citadel surrounded by a ditch on 
the N.E. The usual garrison is from five to 
6,000 men. Here is an administration of marine, 
and a large military arsenal, called the Tersand^ 
in which is a foundery of cannon. 

Barcelona Bad before the wars an active and 
passive commerce, to fhe amount of one million 
aad half sterling. The dumber of vessels that 
entered and sailed was neai* 1,200, of which the 
common proportion was 500 Spaniards, 200 
French, 150 English, sixty Danes, forty-five Dutch, 
and 300 of all other nations. The town possessed 
abofct K)0 square rigged vessels. The commercial 
nflfions have resident consuls here. The chief 
exports are wine, biandy, wool, cork, fruits, and 
sift. The manulkctufes are more flourishing than 
i* arty other city of Spain : they* are silts of all 
lsads, coatte wooBens, cottons, window-glass, 

paper 
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paper, bats, gauze; all of which are exported to **'_*w 
the Colonies, as well as shoes, of which Barcelona CaUk,oni *- 
supplied 700,000 pair annually,, valued at two 
shillings the pair. 

Barcelona is said to have been founded by th* 
Carthaginians* who gave it the name of their 
general, Hanibal Barcino. Between 802 and 
1714 it sustained eleven sieges and was seven 
time* taken. 

The new town of Barcetanette, on the S.E., 
may be considered a suburb of Barcelona : it is an 
exact square with twenty-four streets, each twenty-- 
five feet wide, and crossing at right angles. The 
houses are of brick, uniform, and with each twenty- 
five feet front. It is inhabited almost entirely 
by persons employed in marine affairs. 

From Barcelona, to the north, the shore pre- 
sents a quick succession of small towns and vil- 
lages, of which the principal are, Sam Andria, 
Badelona, Mongat at the foot of a hill, on whose 
summit is a castle. Masnou, Premire de Baix, 
VelaZor de Baix; all these places have manufac- 
tures of iron and brandy, which they export coast- 
wise. Mat a no, a town of 25,000 inhabitants, is 
four leagues and a half east of Barcelona, has 
a good trade, exporting chiefly its own manufac- 
tures of §oap, brandy, silks, cottons, linens, sail- 
cloth, lace, &c. It has an administration of ma- 
rine, and a constant garrisou of two squadrons of 
cavalry. 

From Mataro to the frontiers of France ther^ 
irnQ town of any consideration. The principal 1 

places 
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places in succession are Arens de Mar, 3,500 in- 
habitants, St. Maria de Mar, Canet de Mar, 500 
inhabitants* St. Pol de Mar, 2,000 inhabitants, on 
the little river Bellet ; all these places have manu- 
factures of anchors, brandy, silk, and cotton stock- 
ings, which they export to the neighbouring ports 
and to Roussillon and Italy. Callela, 2,400 inhabi- 
tants, is beautifully situated and neatly built ; 
Pineda, Malgrat, and Tordera, on the left bank of 
the little river of the same name. Blanes has 
some, tanneries, Tosa a village built on a steep 
hill projecting into the sea, which shelters its 
cove from all winds but S.W. . St. Feliu deGuixol. 
Palamos has a small pier haven for craft on the 
south side of Cape St. Sebastian: Pals, at the 
mouth of the Tordero, Ampurias (Emporce) 
oh the Fiuvia. Roses, (Rhodes), on the north side 
of the Bay of Roses, is a village of one street, de- 
fended by two fort?. Puerto del Trinidad, Ca- 
daques, a small town with a large and safe port. 
Selya de Mar, or Selva Baxa, west of Cape Creus, 
is a town of considerable size. Villa Mana de 
Llansan, the last town in Spain, is situated on a 
small creek, which penetrates into a beautiful 
valley. 



SPANISH ISLANDS. 



The isles Baleares of the antients comprehend 
Majorca, Minorca, Cabrera, and several islets. 
Tbey are situated off the coast of Valencia, in 

that 
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that part of the Mediterranean, called by the an- 
tients the Iberian sea ; by the Greeks they Were 
llamed Gymnesta, from the inhabitants going 
naked j and they received the name of Baleares 
from the Romans, from the expertness of the 
natives in the use of the Sling. The modern names 
of Majorca and Minorca are relative to their 
respective sizes (Major et Minor insulaj, and 
Cabrera (Capraria) has its name from the flocks 
of goats sent from Majorca to feed on it. 

Majorca is nearly a square, the parallel sides **"* 
laying N.E. and S.W. and W.N.W. and E.S.E.; 
the former are nearly straight, without indentation 
of consequence ; but the latter are deeply indented 
by gulfs. The greatest length is fifty, and the 
medium breadth forty miles, containing a surface 
of 1,440 square miles. 

In general this island is mountainous and rocky, 
particularly on the N. W., where are the two con* 
spicuously elevated mountains of Pugg-mqjor and 
Gaiaiz. On this side the shore is formed of rocky 
precipices, furiously beaten by the sea, and has 
no place of shelter for a vessel, except the insig- 
nificant port of Soller. The island has no stream 
that deserves the name of river, but is sufficiently 
watered by the torrents from the mountains, many 
of which find their way to the sea. The climate 
is temperate and in general healthy. The moun* 
tains of the north coast shelter the rest of the 
inUntf from the cold <north winds, which blow 
with great violence out of the Gulf of Lyon, * 
ami afoe arrest Aedouds, Which condense into 

*Ofc. 4i. m light 
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***%*. light rains and' dews, thaibammate Vegetation aaA 
moderate tlie heats of summer, during which ae&» 
Bfiik the atmosphere is also refreshed by sea 
breezes The mountains, however, often Create 
transient storms of great violence. 

The mineral productions of the island ace coal* 
veins of which are found in several ,places r but 
none are worked; limestone* marbles, slate* 
and mill-stones. Near Campos -is the only mineral 
spring in t^e island, which is sulphurous, \ • 

. The vegetable productions are the same as those 
of tlie opposite province of Spain. The quantity 
of wheat and barley produced is insufficient for 
the consumption of the island, by 50,000 fanegas, 
to make up which it depends on Bart>ary, &c* 
This deficiency does not however proceed, from th« 
infertility of the soil, so much as from the impep- 
fect state of cultivation, and the quantity of waste 
land. 

The only wild quadrupeds are hares, rabbits* 
and a few foxes: the domestic animals in 1805* 
were 2,000 horses, 9,000 asses and mules, 6/XX) 
head of horned cattle, 61,000 sheep, 34,000 goats 
25,000 hogs. The horses are weak and ill shaped; 
the asses and mules strong and hardy ; the homed 
cattle poor and weak j the sheep large and their 
wool fine, their milk as well as that of the goats 
is made into cheese j the hogs are large and-ikfe, 
and their flesh is the most common animal foojoL 
Common fowls are plenty, but geese and duals 
Yery scarce* 

"the population of the island is estimated iat 

136,000 
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Id&fiQQ wpfa of whom 2,000 >are prieste and **!?*• 
aqai^ks, and 1*200 nuns. The manufactures are cop* 
finest* some, coarse linens and woollens, sail-clotb, 
aad a little silk : ,the woollen girdles fabricated here 
are sent to Italy and M^lta, ( jthe sail-cloth tp Ca*. 
thagenaior, the navy. i» 

The island has two cities, thirty villages, and 
twenty hamlets; The most conspicuous points- of 
the coast are those which form the angles of the 
square, viz. .Cape Pera, the N.E., Cape Salinas, 
the S.E., Cape Bragonera, t)ie S.W., and Cape 
Fonnentor, the N*W. 

In the topographical description we shall com- **<*■*. 
mence at Cape Pera, and make the circuit of tlie 
island by the south. Manacor, two leagues south of 
this cape, is on a small cove, with good anchorage 
ancj fresh water, which issues from a grotto eighty 
yards from the beach. Cala Longa affords shelter 
to small vessels in bad weather, on it is the hank- 
Jet of Colomb. Port Pera can receive five or six 
moderate sized vessels, which may lie sheltered from 
all winds but S.E. ; on the left hand entering is a 
jruinedcastle. Cala Figuera, north of Cape Salinas, 
is oply fit for long-boats, 

Campos, west of Cape Salinas. The Gulf of ••*. «•*«. 
Palm&,-u& four leagues deep with good bottom all 
over.it, but exposed to S.W. winds, which throw 
ja a great swell, prolonging its west shore. The 
jurat place, is Fort St. Carlos on a point, to which 
succeeds Port au Pins, a cove protected by a fort 
on its north point, in which frigates may anchor 
dose to the shore, tolerably sheltered from all 
. > m 2 winds t 
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winds in ten fathoms. Here is also a tatottr 4br 
vessels of twelve feet^ the entrance of which tqtfj 
be closed by a chain. Next to Port ail Pins i* 
Belew Castle, of considerable size, on a hrH, aiid 
with a garrison, in war, of 150 men. Attached 
to it, on the north, is a tower, which serves as a 
state prison. The lazaret, between this castle and 
Palma, is built on the side of a hill, and is in very 
bad order* 

Palma, the capital of the island, is at the head 
of the gulf, built semicircularly on a rising 
ground. It has 33,000 inhabitants, the streets 
in general narrow and ill-paved, and the houses 
large but plain. The chief buildings arfc the pa* 
lace of the captain-general, a cathedral, five 
ichurches, ten convents of men and eleven x£ 
women, the exchange, a town-house, four hospi- 
tals, and a theatre. The town is surrounded by a 
wall fourteen palms thick, and flanked by thirteen 
bastions, several of which have redoubts, %ith 
two half moons and a horn-work. On the land 
side is a wide dry ditch, and towards the sea a 
narrow fausse bray. It has five gates towards thfc 
land, and three from the sea. Its haven is dtfy 
fit for small vessels, who make fast alongside a 
Harrow mole, 500 yards long, on the elrtfemfty df 
which is a battery. One of the most considerable 
streams of the islaind Called h Rkria, ^uns past 
*the wjffls of the city; it is 'only d fountain tdr- 
fent, winch nearly dries in summer, Ikit hi winter 
is often much swollen, and does cbnSMerhM* 
damage. 

Palma 
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P*lma is the seat of government of the isles *l£3? 
Baleares and Pityuses, which is composed of a 
captain-general for the military, and a royal audi- 
dience of eight persons for civil affairs: thesp 
authorities are independent of each other, but are 
both immediately accountable to the supreme 
council of Ca$tile. Palipa has a society for the 
encouragement of agriculture, manufactures, &c, 
and two printing presses ; from which, however, 
there issues only government orders and advertise- 
ments of pales and local news. 
r ' Por$ Pasquet, west of Cape Figuera, and thp 
west point of the Gulf of Palma, has good ancho- 
rage in ihtee to six fathoms, but is exposed to the 
S.W. Off its S.E. point are two islets, which 
shelter it ia that direction. Audr^cei?, or An- 
dnug, a well-built iowj* of 4,000 inhabitants; 
pear it is a cove, two miles deep and a ni^et. 
shot broad, which serves as its port, but admits 
only sou)} craft Friou, south of Cape Dragonera, 
is 4]i open road. 

BanaJbufar, N.E. of Cape Dragonera, is a town *- w - CoMt * 
of 5,000 inhabitants, on the summit of a moun- 
tain, poller cove, uearly in the middle of the N. W. 
side of the Hand, is at the extremity of a beauti- 
ful viMey, hounded by barren hills ; its entrpnqe 
is difficult, and is protected by a battery of four 
gUns: it is only visited by smflll craft, to load 
Oranges, which the valley produces in abundance, 
and 5vjbich aj» shipped from the village of St. Cp- 
ttofcine, .< • 

Folinis* Bay (Portus Minor) bet*<#U Cape ** CoMt - 
m 3 Formentor, 
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Foruientor on the west, and Cape Pinor' 0*1 the 
east, has good anchorage all over it, from twerifty- 
seven fathoms at the entrance to three hear'ffe 
bead. It has also a land-locked cove, in"Whidi 
one ship may anchor in four fathoms, undCT a 
tower with some cannon ; south of which is a good 
watering place. The open town of Potenza is 
two miles from the shore, at the head of thie bay, 
and behind a hill ; it has f>,000 inhabitants. 

Alcilida Bay (Partus Major) is separated fit&n 
Pblenza Bay bv a peninsula, whose north point is 
Cape Pinar, and the south Cape Minorca,' 6i Al- 
eukia. Cape Ferroul is the east point of the bay, 
within which 'is good- anchorage for large ships. 
About thirty vessels of easy draft may lay perfect- 
ly sheltered at the head of the bay, near a small 
island, within which, on the main land, 200 yards 
from the shore, is a hole in a rock, with fresh 
water* 

The city of Aleukia, the second of the island, 
is OQ the peuinsuU that separates the two bays, 
and situated on an eminence, two miles from the 
shore of Aleukia Bay. Its population is at pre- 
sent but SCO, being deserted in consequence of its 
wnhealthiness, from a stagnant lake in the vicinity; 
it is surrounded by old walls and a dry ditch, with 
two forts and a garrison of thirty men. 

Dragooera island is but a quarter of a m3e dis- 
tant from Cape Dragonera, the west point of the 
isbod ; and in the middle of the passage is a 
ledge of rocks, level with the water, but with a 
deep channel ou each side. The isbad i* about 
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twQ, miles long, has a fort on an eminence, and «£»• 
two Martello towers, for defence against the Bar- 
bary pirates. It is uncultivated. 

Cabrera Island is three leagues S.W. of Cape c «*™' 
Salinas, the S.E. point of Majorca; it is three 
leagues in circuit, elevated, and affording some 
wood, which is cut at certain intervals, and sekt 
to Majorca for fuel. Its N.W. point is Cape Le- 
veche,* the N.E. Cape Ventosa, and the S.W. 
Gape Ansiola. On the N.W. side is a welUshel- 
tered bay, capable of holding a large fleet •, its en- 
trance is but a cable and a half length wide, and 
within is twenty to twenty-five fathoms. On an 
eminence, at the head of the bay, is the castle of 
Cabrera, which in war has a garrison of forty or 
fifty men, and ten or twelve in peace. Except 
this garrison there are but few inhabitants, and it 
is a place of banishment for state prisoners. 

There are many small islands round Cabrera, AunMuA. 
of which the most considerable is Condjera, one 
mile, north of Cape Ventosa; it is« mile long, 
and< the channel between it and the cape is safe 
for the largest ships, the depth being ten and 
twelve fathoms. Off the north side of this Mand 
are four islets, close together, three of them 
named Plana, or Flat Islands, and the fourth 
and highest Furrada. They are only resorted 7 to 
by the fishermen, to dry their nets. The channel 
.between them and Cape Salinas, in Majorca, is 
five, miles and a half wide, with twenty-five fathoms 
in the middle, and ten fathoms close to the eape. 
, the other islands are mere blocks of rock, with 

m 4 generally 
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gmenfiy deep channels between thetn, but t#© 
narrow to be attempted b y ships. 



*r«-r* Minorca, the second of the Bakares islands, 
forty miles long, N.W. and SUE., and twelve broad, 
containing 800 square miles, The phatrael be* 
tween it and Minorca, in the narotwest part be- 
tween Capes Pen atad d'Artusb, is thirty miles* * 
In general this island is level, haViftg but one toll 
of any elevation, named Mount Toro, neaiiy in 
the centre of the island* The climate is la* mild 
and temperate than that of Majorca* wanting the 
atelier which this latter receives from the motin* 
tains of Catalonia, againfct the violent northerly 
winds from the Gulf of LyoU, the effects <>f 
which are strikingly visible in the naked barren* 
nese of the north coast, whose few trees Me stunt- 
ed and bent to the south. The want of elevations 
to attest the clouds, renders the summers hot and 
dry, while the autumns are wet and the winter nrtr, 
though there is seldom snow or ice ; the spring 
is therefore the only agreeable season, being pure 
tad serene* The variations of the thermometer are 
between forty-eight and eighty. Jn general this 
aland presents a base of calcareous rocfc, cweved 
with a layer of earth and sand, and possessed of 
different degrees of fertility, according to the depth 
; f V r of 

. J *: * * - ~ 

* Minorca was taken by the English in 1708, and confirmed to them by 
4hV treaty of Utrecht, 1713. *t was retaken by the SftftniarAff irad Frefttdi 
in 1756, and Admiral Byng fell a victim to the exasperation of the yaMic 
.mind, and to the safety of ministers for not relieving it, with a force great- 
ly inferior to that of the enemy. 
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rf this soil, or the preponderance of these sub- "'^ 
stances. The island furnishes limestone, marbles, 
slate, potters 9 clay, and talc or muscovy glass. 
icon ore is also met with, and it has some poor 
veins of lead. On the east coast are several 
lagoons, separated from the sea by narrow strips 
of knd, through which the sea-water filters. 
-Thfey abound with excellent mullet In levant 
wind* their level is higher than the sea, and with 
werteriy witds lower ; the waters of the lake not 
following with equal celerity the irregular more- 
Memtsofthe sea caused by these winds. 

The only timber trees of the island are pines 
and ever-green oaks. The crops of wheat, rye, 
karley, and Indian corn, taken together, are ia- 
ffkffideast for the consumption of the island. Hie 
wild quadrupeds are, a very lew hares, abundance 
of rabbits, and some porcupines ; the land tortoise is 
also met with. The domestic animals ware in 
1605, 600 horses, asses, and mules, 6 to 7,000 
horned cattle, 40 to 45,000 sheep and goats, and 
i0,000 bogs* The larger cattle are similar to 
4hoae of Majorca; the sheep and goats small and 
lean. The hogs, which are large, are in the 
autumn turned into the woods to feed on the 
jams ; and in winter are fed with barley, which 
Joodevs their flesh excellent: and pork is the 
-chief animal food of the Minorcans as well as 
Majorca™. The reptiles met with on the island 
are snakes and lizards ; scorpions and centipedes 
are common. The birds taken for food are, the 

Ted- 
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***«. red-legged partridge, qupil,; wild pigeons, doves* 
,thni8he&, vi woodcocks, snipes, wild I" » duck, , and 
-teat ; . i •; . - j 

. :^be popqlation of the island; is about 30,000. 
In. 1805- its military establislxineat cbrisistsd of 
J^500\ chasseurs, 3,100 infantry .of the line, 90 
.atfaky, and 500 artillery, total. 5490 Regulars; 
of, whom 350 form the gasrison of Ciudella, fifty 
Of ,Fomel% and the remainder (with the excep- 
itioJGL bf some small detachjneats of four to, eight 
men, in ithe small forts.and towers on the^coast), 
. are stationed at Kort.Malion, where is also a park 
rf/fieldartiljery. Thegovernor is usually a briga- 
xU^r ift the/ armies of; Spain. . • 
,,.- The principal capes, of the island are, Cqpe de 
Sella, .theJnorth point. Gape JMola, north of the 
cntrinca of Port Mahon, is a lofty peninsula pny- 
mentory, -descending perpendicularly to the, sea; 
on it is a signal tower, and. its foot three rocks 
sttJqptOt iCape di Artush, the &W. point of thte 
island, is 'low, with eighteen to twenty fathoms 
dose, to it, and £.&E.,of it a shoal, on which the 
so* toly. breaks in bad weatlipr, with, a passage 
ufchiri it for <sxpall csa& only.; Cape, Bayoli is the 
ijftesttpoint of the i&aod. . i 
' nJtvRT WUhoh, the principal place of the island, 
itiough not, probably the capital is on the epst 
x*>dtt^an4 <we of the. best harbours of the. Medi- 
i&afefieah, being five, miles deep; its greatest 
bim&lx one mile, and at its entrance only ninety 
fothprna. In tlie port are four .. islands j /the first, 
• .! .. calted 
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called KingVor Bloody lifend* has 6ri ft'SlBgb 
building, erected for the navdl hospital' by 'the 
English fn VpjS: it was intended to hold'^O 
patients. On the secdnd island are magazines 
arid lodgings fdr receiving the cargoes ahd passen- 
gers of vessels arriving from the Levant, with 
clean bills of health, while perfohning quararrtStfe. 
The name of the third, Lazaretto island, denotes its 
uses ; it is joined ' to the main land by a narrow 
neck, covered at high water. Redonda, the ftmrth 
island, is a circular mass of rock communicating 
with the main by a wooden bridge. On 'it were 
the' English naval magazines and dwellings of 1 flte 
officers of the naval department, surrounded by a 
Wall flanked with square towers ; a pifer runs out 
from it, at the extremity of which are masting 
Shears, and alongside of which the largest Ships 
'heave down.' 

Opposite Lazaretto island, on the sottth shore 
of the port, is the village of San Carios, entirely 
inhabited by sea-ftring *persons; herfe are also 
barracks for 4,000 men. Midway, between *this 
tillage and the city of Mahon, was the famous 
fort St. PhiKp, or the Ravalle, a league in circuit, 
which commanded the entrance of the port ; but 
the works of which have been entirely blonfrn up 
by the Spaniards, so 'that, at present, the only 
defences are a battery on the south shore, of 

twenty- 

♦* TO6 first name It received from Atphonso III. king of Arrtgon, baring 
landed on it in 1287, and the latter was given by the English seamen, from 
k» baring the naval hospital. 
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twenty-three guns, eighteen and twenty-four 
pounders \ Fort Philipet on the opposite shore, 
in which are but four or five guns ; and a Martello 
tower, with but a single gun on the same shore. 
On one of the heights that line the north shore 
is a tower, which repeats to Mahon the signals 
from Mount Toro; which latter commands a view 
of the sea all round the island. 

The city of Mahon is on the south shore, near 
the head of the port \ it is built on elevated rocky 
ground, whence it enjoys the tw r o advantages of 
a fine view and salubrity. The streets, which, in 
general, are narrow and crooked, are paved with 
large pebbles ; the houses tolerably built of stone, 
with windows and chimney-places in the English 
manner, and each has a cistern to preserve the 
rain water. The principal public buildings are, 
the government house, town house, a church, two 
convents of men, one of women, and a civil hospi- 
tal. The town w r as formerly surrounded by a wall, 
of -which the vestiges of one gate alone remain. 

Commencing at Port Mahon, and tracing the 
circuit of the island by the north, we meet in 
succession with the isle Coloms, tolerably high, 
witk only a passage ior boats within it. On its 
west is the road of iSessilanes, fit for vessels 
of middling size, sheltered from all winds but 
N.W., wliich throws in a great sea; but with good 
cables there is little danger. There is also a road 
on the S.E. of the island, sheltered from all winds 
but E.N.E. to E.tS.E., and a little haven for email 
craft entirely landlocked. 

T»ort 
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- Rwt Adaye has depth only for small' erfcft; r: *Jff ***** 
it are three island*, one of which is elevated atfdf NortU 
tfafe two others very low. Port Fornels rt ; att 
extensive basin, with a narrow entrance ; but itf 
which is seventeen to twenty fathoms, and nb 
danger but what is apparent. Its entrance is 
defected by a little square fort, within which are 
barracks for 100 men, and by a tower on the 
opposite shore "frith an eighteen pounder. At the 
head of the port the English constructed a wooden 
ftrt of two stages, the lower serving for the lodge- 
ment of the soldiers, and in the upper one are 
pwfrhWes for four large guns. All these works 
ane neglected by the Spaniards who have here 
only fifteen soldiers. On the right shore of the 
port is a little hamlet of fishermen, its only 
inhabitants. 

' The guff of Anfros is a large bay with high 
shores and several coves. Port Sanitge, half a 
mSe deep, tod one and a half cable's length broad 
at the entrance, can receive small vessels, which 
lay sheltered from all winds, opposite a cavern on 
th$ west shore. On the N.W. of the port is the 
island Pbrcos, elevated on the north and very low 
on the south j the channel within it is only fit for 
sfliaH craft. The rock of Antichrist is a high 
he&d-land westof Port Sanitge. 

ClTTDA-DEIXA, Or ClTTADELLA, the Capital of wen a-* 

tfte island, is on the west end, south of Cfcpe 
ftayoii ; it is surrounded by a wall with bastions, 
arid has barracks for 600 infantry and thirty horse j 
a cathedral, two parish churches, and four con- 
vents j 
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vejits, with four cisterns of hewn stone to preserve 
the rain water. The streets are yarrow, crooked* 
apd badly paved. Its port is by no -means good* 
for though, the entrance is narrow, west and south 
winds ma^e a great swell in it : it terminates in 
marshy shoals. On the right side of the entrance 
is a MarteUo tower with two. guns; and near it 
the church of St. Nicholas, held in groat venera- 
tion by the Minorcan seamen. Oa the opposite 
shore is another tower. 

Saint Andros Cove, north of Cape d'Artu&k 
is only fit for small craft. Saint Galdan's Cove, 
two miles cast of the same cape, is the best road 
on the south coast, haying shelter from all winds 
but west in four fathoms. 

The Layre de Mahon is a small barren rocky 
island off the S.E. point of Minorca, very low ou 
the N.W., and rises to the S.E.', where it termi- 
nates perpendicularly, and is steep to; in the 
channel within it is seven fathoms. A little salt 
is made on it. 

_ j 

. The Isles Pityuses comprehend Yvi9a, or Iviaa, 
Formentera, Conojera, and upwards of fifty lesser 
ones. They are supposed to have obtained the 
name of Pityusce, either from the pines which ao- 
tiently covered them, or from certain earth* 
vessels fabricated by the inhabitants, which were 
believed to possess the virtue of ;neutrati«fa0 
poison. They are said to have no venai^u* 
reptiles. -^ 

Yoi9fc 
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• Yviija, the ancient Ebusus, is twenty mHesfldag * 
and ten broad, containing 560 square utiles/ In 
general it ia diversified with hilts and fertile valleys; 
has about 13,000 inhabitants, who furnish a militia 
for its defence of 1,670 men, it having ntf regular 
troops* Yvi$a, the only town, is on the 8. E.; and 
bas 400 houses ; above it, on a hill, is a fort, with- 
in which are 200 houses, a cathedral, six chufrches* 
a, convent, and barracks for two battalions. The 
fortifications consist of some bastions and a op vert- 
;way Without a ditch. The total population is 
2,700. The port is spacious, and sheltered on 
every side, viz. from S. to S.W., by the Island For- 
mentera, from E. to S.E., by Isle Plana, and by the 
hills on the main island round the rest of the com- 
pass. The depth continually , decreases, as well 
from the sand carried in from the sea as by the 
ballast thrown out by the vessels that come here 
to load salt. About sixty xebecs belong to the 
post- . 

The other places of the island deserving jnen- 
tion are, Port Portinache on the N.E., a cove with 
five fathoms depth near its head, where it is shel- 
tered from east to N.W. round by the south. St. 
Michael's cove, on the same side of the island, is 
well sheltered at its head in six fathoms, and re T 
ceives two rivulets, whose sources are two miles 
from the shore. 

, Porta Magno, or St. Anthony's Bay, on the west 
coast, runs in two miles and a half to the S.E.;- its 
entrance is covered by the isles Cunillas, which, 
however, do not shelter it from the N.W. winds j 

and* 
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and hence, though in summer it is a safe anchorage 
for the largest ships, it is dangerous in winter, 
when these winds often blow violently. Small 
vessels may, however, lay near the head of Port 
St Anthony well sheltered. 

Padella Cove has good anchorage for middling 
sized vessels sheltered from all winds. Lentrisca 
cove has shelter for vessels of easy draft from all 
winds but S.E. Port Roxo is exposed to the S.W. 
and south. 

The principal points of the coasts of Yvi$a are, 
Cape Grossa, the N.E. perpendicular, and with an 
islet close to it. Cape Juen, the west, high, steep 
and covered with trees : W.S.W. one mile from it 
is the little island Beder, three quarters of a mile 
lpng, and so high as to be seen twelve leagues, 
fonning two peaks ; in the channel between it and 
the cape is twenty fathoms. The island Beder- 
nella is close to Beder. Cape Falcon, the S.W. 
point of the island, is low and projecting. The 
point of the Gates, the S.E. point, is low, but 
descends from an elevated land, called el Cerv* 
Marino. Cape Campaniche, the east point, is per- 
pendicular. Off it is the Isle of Tayomago, half 
a mile long. In the channel between it and the 
cape is fifteen fathoms. The peak of Nono, on the 
west side of the island, is a conical promontory 
covered with trees. 

Ftrmenter.. The Island of FORMENTERA (PkyU&U MtHOT^ OT 

Opfriussa, Serpent) is south of Yvi$a two miles 
and a half; the passage between being called 
the Channel of Yvi$a. It is eight miles long, 

E. and W. 
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E. and W. but of very irregular breadth. It is of r ^- 
middling height ; and has 1,200 inhabitants, whose * 9TmtnXMn - 
chief business is cultivating wheat, whence the 
island derives its name. The island has no good 
port* but small craft may anchor in the cove of 
Sadna oft the west eiid, which is open only between 
N.W. and S. W., and in that of Esjpalmidore also 
oil thfe Wftst A quantity of salt is made on this 
island, in natural salt-pans or lakes, which have no 
visible communication with the sea. 

The principal lesser islands round Yvi$a are the smAiwsuna*. 
thfee Conojeras, Bleda, and Esparta, off the west 
<coast. The Grand Conojera is of middling height, 
one mile and a quarter long, and has on the east a 
tolerably sheltered cove. Borca, the second of these 
ides, is half a mile long, and high. Esparta, the 
third, is three quarters of a mile long, and the highest 
of the three. These islands are uninhabited, but 
the people of Yvi$a pasture their sheep here, and 
often lose them by the descents of the Barbary 
pirates. The Bledas ai*e five islets, W.S.W., two 
miles and a half from the Gt est Conojera. 

The Colombrettes, in the Gulf of Valencia, 
E.N.E. of^Murviedra, and ten leagues from the 
coast, are a group of fourteen rocks above water, 
Which owe their name to the idea that they are so 
infested by Serpents as to be uniribabitable ; hence 
also th6 Greeks called them Ophiusa, and the Ro- 
mans, Colubraria. On the N.E. side of the north- 
ernmost is a bay, affording shelter for small vessels. 

vol. n. tf France. 
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FRANCE. 

Passing Cape Crpus the coast of the Departs 
ment of the Eastern Pyrenees continues moun- 
tainous and rocky; then succeed the low and 
marshy shores of the Departments of Aude and 
Herault, on which are many salt lagoons com- 
municating with the sea, the principal being tibose- 
of Leucate, Sijean and Thau. ? 

The lagoon of Thau is six leagues lopg> apd 
communicates with those of Perols and MaMgift i 
it is separated from the sea by the buitc or breche> 
of Cette, a narrow ridge of pebbles cemented, with 
spath which was anciently thrown up by the waves, 
but which thejr now continually wear away. The 
water of the lagoon is as salt as that of the sea, 
but in it is a deep spot called Axysse, from which 
rushes up a column of fresh water with such force 
as (in conjunction with strong winds) to produce 
at times waves dangerous to boats. The waters of 
this spot being much warmer than the surround- 
ing ones, a circular space remains unfrozen in the 
hardest winters, when the rest of the lake is a 
sheet of ice. In the middle of the lagoon rises a 
naked rock, named Roquerol, round which the 
water is very deep. Vast numbers of muscles, le~ 
pas, and other shell fish, adhere to the base of this 
rock. 

Beyond Cette the Rhone forms a number of 
islands, the principal of wliich, named Camaigue* 
is properly an assemblage of little marshy islets 

and 
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&nd sand-banks, whose base is the ancient bed of 
the sea. Within these islands are the brackish 
lagoons of Valcaros and Bierre, or Martigues ; the 
latter is five leagues long and two broad, and 
communicates with the sea by the Canal of Mar- 
tigues, at the entrance of which is the Tour de 
Bouc. This lagoon is navigable for boats all over 
it, affords abundance of salt, -and has a good 
fishery ; as have the lakes of Valcaros, Majean, 
Entrecens* Foz and De Galle. 

The coast from Marseilles to the limits of Italy 
is more or less elevated, and has a great number 
of small indentations, improperly named gulfs, be- 
tween the rocky headlands. 

The rivers that empty themselves on the Medi- «*** 
terranean coast of France are, 

Departments. Rivers. Empties at. 

T7 * " t> ( Tech ........ Elne. 

Eastern Py- J 

renees. , . 1 ^ . 

v Basse. 

Aude Aude. 

( Orbe \\ Serignan. 

Herault > . . < Herault Adge. 

vLez. 

Gard $ Vidoule Lake Thau. 

(Vistre. 

Rhone. , 

rlbuloubre "l T v ■* , ' 

Bouches de J Are J 

Rhone . . J Joset Marseilles. 

I Veaune. ..... Bay of Marseilles. 

n 2 • V v 
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men. Departments. Rivers. Empties al. 

— fLeteya Gulf of Hyeres* 

Molle Gulf of GrtmawL 

Argens ....Gulf of Frejus. 

Saigne Gulf of Napotth 

Baige. 

Loup..... Bay of Antibes* 

Cannes. 

Var. 
The Aude (Atax) has its source in the fywbe 
nees, and divides into two branches near Nar- 
bonne; that which retains the primitive nam* 
separates the departments of Aude and HeratiH* 
and falls into lake Vendres, the second ibto lake 



The Herault (Ramarus) rises in the mountain! 
of Cevennes. 

Vidoule separates the departments of Herault 
and Gard. 

The Rhone (JRhodanusy rises in the peaked 
mountain in Switzerland, passes through the Lake 
of Geneva, by Lyons, &c. and empties itself with 
great rapidity by three mouths among the marshy 
islands we have already noticed. The western* 
most branch i& (tailed the Little Rhone or Rho- 
donet, the middle separates the departments of 
Bouches de Rhone and Gard. The eastern branch, 
called the Great Rhone, has sit channels into it 
between the banks. 

The Argens is the only river of the department 
of Var that is even floatable for timber, and that 
only a short distance. 

Tbe 
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The Var rises in the Alps near Colmar, and *5j fc * 
after a course of twenty-five leagues, empties 
itself half a league west of Nice, forming the 
ancient boundary between France and Italy. It 
has several islands and so rapid a current that it 
is scarcely navigable. The freshes from the moun- 
tains cause it to overflow and at times to do con- 
siderable damage. 



Port Vendre, a league east of cape Cervera in Port j^ 

lin, is the first town of France : it is on a cove d^™"* 
well sheltered with anchorage in six to eight *"*• "^ 
fathoms, and exports some wine coastways. 

Collioure, a small town of 2,000 inhabitants at 
the foot of a hill, on whose summit is fort St. 
Elme, which also commands Port Vendre : it 
exports some sardines and tunny fish as well as a 
little wool. Elne on the Tech has 1,£00 inhabi- 
tants! Canet on the Tet experts a considerable 
quantity of salt made in the marshes near it. 

Perpignan, two leagues and a half above Canet 
on the same river, is the chief town of the depart- 
ment* having 11,000 inhabitants^, it is partly on the 
side and partly at the foot of a hill and has a 
citadel. . It exports wine, fruit, and wool Salced 
and^Leucate are small places on Leucate lagoon: tango***. 
the former has a good fort, the latter sustained a ■* Awi <™ 
memorable siege in 1637 by the Spaniards. It is 
iq the department of Aude. 
Sijean, on a lagoon, has 1,800 inhabitants 
.;v n 3 and 
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»»* j*— - and considerable salt-works. Narbonne, (Nafilk 
KSff^'t martius,) an antient city of 9,000 inhabitants, is 
on a canal cut from the river Aude to the sea 
near lake Bages. It is unhealthy, and exports oil, 
wine, and honey, the latter being celebrated. In 
the vicinity are many Roman ruins, 
gnjrtj^* Serignan, a small place at the mouth of the Orbe. 
Agde {Agatha) on the Herault, is built of lava 
and has 7,000 inhabitants, with some coasting 
trade. Cette, or port of St. Louis, has 7,300 inhsu 
bitants. It is built on a strip of land that sepa- 
rates the lagoon of Thau from the sea, and com- 
municates with the lagoon by a canal. Its haven 
is formed by a curved jetty on the north, another 
on the south, and a third across the entrance 300 
yards long, leaving two channels; that on the 
north fit only for small craft, and that on the 
south for vessels of thirteen feet : the depth in the 
haven is fifteen feet. 200 to 300 vessels annually 
load brandy here for the Baltic ; it also exports the 
produce of its sardine fishery, and the wines, 
verdigris, &c. of Montpellier.* 

Me^e, 2,800 inhabitants ; Frontignan, 1,400 in- 
habitants, celebrated for its wines and raisins, are 
on, the shores of lake Thau, or Maguelone. 

Aigues Mortes (Aquce Mortua), on the Vistre, 
had formerly a good port but is now tWo leagues 
from the sea, with which it communicates by a 

canal 

• Montpellier (Mons Pessulanui) has 33,000 inhabitants : it is on a hilj 
two leagues froin the sea, the little river Merdanson running through, it t 
and the Lez close past it. It is celebrated for its salubrious chwate. 
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-canal too feet wide and six deep. In 1799 the p^t^. 
sea inundated it The road called Gr&u d'Aigues SgS»t 
Mdrtes affords tolerable anchorage but is seldom Rhone. 
visited. ■ 

y Martigues, on Lake Bierre, has 7,000 inhabi- 
tants : it is composed of three distinct parts ; the 
island at the entrance of the cartal, by which the 
lake communicates with the sea ; the second <S8 
the north side of the canal, called Jonquieresy and 
the third on th6 south, named Ferrieres. 

Marseilles ( Massilid), a city of the first class," 
having 110,000 inhabitants, is on a bay of whicR 
Cape Couronne is the west, and Cape Croisette 
the east point, distant from each other five leagues* 
Half a mile east of the former cape is the little 
island Serignan, and on the west side of the bay 
mooring anchors are laid down for the conve- 
nience of ships waiting for a wind to get to 
Marseilles. This city is supposed to have been 
founded by a colony of Phoceans. It is divided 
into the new and old towns : the former, which i^ 
on the side of a hill, has narrow, crooked and steep 
streets, and mean houses. The new town, at the 
foot of the hill, has straight and wide streets and 
handsome houses, and the little river • Joset runs 
through it. The port is an artificial basin enclosed 
by moles and capable of receiving 900 vessels; 
. The exchange is a noble building. The princi- 
pal trade is with the Levant, and the Marseillois 
formerly monopolised the greatest part of the coast- 
ing trade of the Turkish dominions. In 1788, 
5,000 vessels cleared out, and in 1803 only 1,500. 

n 4 England, 
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p.nTo**. England, Spain, Deom^rk, Sweden, Prjwfl^ 

Sj.^jt Russia, Poland, Austria, 4fl^"oay Switched* 

kuom. ^4 Naples, have consuls hw* As Marseilles' 

a constant communication with the Levant, th# 

90«l rigorous precautions are here taken to guprd 

against the introduction of the plague* 

Oi» the east side of th$ Bay of Marseilles ac* 
lev^ral rocky islands, viz. Rattoneau, or St* Ster 
phen, the northern, one mile and a half long, of 
which no use is made j Pomegue, or St John, on 
which is the road and lazaret for vessels performing 
quarantine, and on which is a castle that formerly 
served as a state prison, but is now used as a de r 
pot for cpQvicts intended to be sent to work th* 
mines of the isle of Elba. The rest of the island? 
^re mere rocks ; their names are, de £>aume» 
Tibpulen, de la Maire, Jaros, Galaseraigne, Riou, 
all close together, and Planier, five leagues S.W. 
pf Cape Croisette, with a tower. 

Port Miou is a little haven, two leagues east qf 
Cape Croisette } and one league farther, is Cassis, 
a large village with a haven, exporting fruit and 
wines. La Ciotat, (Gvitas), a considerable place oa 
a cove, ,with an island before it, and a pier haven 
fot small craft. It is famous for its muscat wine, 
as well as for an intermitting fountain. Vessels 
far the Mediterranean coasting trade are bujlt 
here. 
Vtt - The Jfey of Toulon is formed on the south by 

a peninsula, joined to the main by a narrow low 
t&q\ of land; the outer point of this peninsula i$ 
Cap$ Cepet. The outer or great road of Toulon 

is 
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K tgaftftdgd ^ the peainsula on the south: ft* *****: 

fateance is a miJe and a half broad and is defend- SpS^t 

9$1 by mapy fort* qq bpth shores. The igner road 

f* a fine ba?i$, entered between two promontories 

^ quarter qf a mile from each other and b&tiS 

covered with batteries : the depth in the basin U 

fix tp foqr fethpms. Toulon {Telo Martins), the 

Vply naval arsenal of France in the Mediterranean^ 

is situated in the inner road and contains 20,000 

inhabitant^ who are chiefly employed is th8 

business of the fleet. Its trade is confoea to thS 

export of some wine, fruits, oil, and caper*; 

eoastways, and to the import of objects required 

by the shipping. The arsenal has two basins iit 

which the largest ships lay afloat : one of the <hy 

docks is 180 feet long by eighty wide and eighteen 

-deep, and is emptied by eighty-four pumps worked 

by steam ; the rope-walk is an arched stone build- 

ing 100 fathoms long, Querqueragne Road is four 

ieagnes east of the bay of Toulon. 

Tlie Gulf of Hyeres is bounded on the west by 
the peninsula of Ribaden, joined to the main b$r 
a low marshy isthmus, whence it is generally 
galled ap island. The town of Hyeres, which 
formerly had a good port, is now considerably 
inland. Before the gulf are the four islands of 
Hyeres, or Golden Isles (Skechades) : the western, 
Porquerolles, is separated from the peninsula of 
Ribaden by a channel with nine or ten fathoms, 
in which are two rocks. It is the largest and 
fnoet woody of the islands, has a castle and about 
eighty inhabitants, Portecros is elevated, ha* * 

email 
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small haven and fifty inhabitants, in a hamlet on 
D^r"S»t tbfi wiesti before which is the islet Bageau. Levant 
or. Titan, is the eastern, and has the islet Esquilan 
off its N.E. point. Bragan$on has a castle. All 
these islands are moderately high, and though 
rocky, fertile, producing oranges, lemons, pome-^ 
granates* and spontaneously great quantities of 
strawberries and lavender: the softness of their 
climate is much celebrated and one of them claims 
the honour of being the isle of Calypso. 

The:Gulf of Triveuil is east of the Hyeres, to 
whiqh. succeeds the Gulf of St. Tropes or of Gri- 
maud, on which are the towns of these names : 
that of St. Tropes has 3,000 inhabitants and a cita- 
del. Frejus (Forum Julu) on the Argens, amongst 
unwholesome marshes, two miles from the sea, is an 
inconsiderable place, noticed only for its Roman* 
antiquities and for its anchovies. 

The Gulf of Napoul is limited by Cape Roux, 
a high steep barren point on the south, and by 
Cape Oropesa on the N.E. Napoul and Cannes 
are small places on the gulf, and before it are 
the isles Lerins or St. Honorat, and St. Margue- 
rite : they are both low, and on St Marguerite, 
the northernmost aud largest, is a strong castle 
which is used as a state prison, and is celebrated 
by the confinement of the famous Iron Mask. 
St. Honorat, which is uninhabited, has its name 
from a monastery antiently founded on it by that 
saipt. 

Antibes (AntipoUs) is an antient fortified town 
•f 6,000 inhabitants, on a gulf of which Cape 

Gros 
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Uros is the west limit. It has a mole haven 600 
fethotas in circuit, but partly filled up and with but 
thirteen feet Water where deepest. It export* 
fruits. 



ITALY.* 



Nice (Nicea), at the mouth of the little river 
Poglia, has 18,000 inhabitants, and was formerly 
the chief place of the county of Nice. It is ill 
built, and the streets narrow and gloomy from the 
height of the houses. On the south it is protected 
from the sea by a strong stone rampart, and on the 
east is bouflded by an immense rode several hun- 
dred 



• Our readers are aware that the maritime states of Italy, from the Var 
t*r Terracina, Were united to the French empire since the revolution. 
TTie county of Nice belonged to the King of Sardinia, and extended from 
the Var nearly to the gates of Monaco. The principality of Monaco had a 
narrow tract of seven miles along the coast : it belonged to the Duke de 
Valentinois, a Peer of France, and the fort of Monaco was garrisoned ty 
French troops. These territories formed the French department of 
Xlpe* Maritime*. The territory of Genoa, comprized between that of 
^lonaco and Tuscany, formed the three French departments of Montenotte) 
Genoa, and the Appennines. The Grand Dutchy of Tuscany (with the 
exception of the republic of Lucca and the principality of Piombino) wai 
erected iptd a kingdom, by the antient name of Ktruria, in 1801, and the 
infant son of the Duke of Parma declared King ; but he dying in 1803, the 
kingdom Was governed by his mother forborne months, when it was united to 
Francp, and formed the three departments of Arno, Mediterranean, and 
OmbroM. The territory of Lucca was erected into a principality iq 1805, 
and given by Buonaparte to his brother-in-law the Prince of liacchioci. Piom- 
bino, a principality governed hy it? Princes under the protection of the King 
of Naples, was ceded in 1801 to France, and also given by Buonaparte to. the 
prince of Bacchioci. The papal territory on the Tuscan Sea was, united to 
France in 1808, and formed the department of Home x 



Ktci. 
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*5J* ^ dred feet high, on whose summit are the ruins of 
a castle, thought to be impregnable until carried by 
assault by Marshal Catinat in 1704. Between 
ihis rock and Mount St. Alban is the entrance of 
the port, an artificial basin enclosed between two 
strong moles, and capable of holding forty vessels 
of middling size. The road outside the haven is 
full of rocks, without shelter from the levant, 
and with thirty fathoms close to the shore, so that 
when this wind begins to blow vessels usually nm 
for Villa Franca. The trade of Nice is chiefly 
with Marseilles and Genoa, whither it exports oil, 
silk, rice, hemp, oranges, lemons, anchovies, sar<r 
dines, and tunny fish. 

Villa Franca is one league east of Nice, the 
castle on Mount St. Alban serving to defend both 
towns. Its port is a natural cove, one mile and 
3 half deep, between Mount St. Alban and Qape 
St. Hospice. The entrance is safe, but from its 
too great breadth the cove is open to the S^S.E.; it$ 
depth is ten and twelve fathoms. On the west side 
of the cove is a little haven within a pier, whtere 
the King of Sardinia's navy, consisting of two fri- 
gates and two gallies, used to refit. The town is 
at the head of the cove, at the foot of a steep rock* } 
and is defended by a citadel on a little hill to tha 
west. The village of Eya is on the shore, at tfre foot 
of a steep declivity between Nice and Monaco. 

£i*tiw. Monaco (Portus HerculisX a fortified town of 
"-- 1,100 inhabitants, on a high peninsular promon* 
tory rising perpendicularly from the sea, and in- 
accessible except on the west Its road is exposed 

to 
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to the east, and has twenty -five fathoms close to 
the shore, but it has a haven for the small craft, 
which , export its lemons to Nice and Marseille^ 
Mentone, an opulent town of 3,000 inhabitants, 
has no port, but exports a great quantity of oranges 
and lemons, and palm branches used in the religi- 
ous ceremonies of Palm Sunday, Between Mo* 
naeo and Mentone is the village of Roccabruua r 
where the Prince of Monaco has a palace. 

The coast from Monaco to the east; is com* 7^**,* 
posed of rocky precipices, except between Men- "-- 
tone and Cape de MeUe, where is a fine sandy 
beach for eight leagues. Near Genoa the shore 
is still more high and precipitous. The coast of 
the territory of Genoa is one continued chain of 
towns and villages, the tenth part of which are 
not named in maps. The first is Lete, between 
which' and Vintimiglia, are several others. Vifl- 
timiglia {Albium\ at the mouth of the little rivers 
Bibera and Rotta, has a strong castle. St. Remp 
is a handsome town of 12,000 inhabitants: it 
exports lemons, oranges, and has the exclusive 
privilege of supplying Rome with palm branches, m% 
whither it sends a cargo annually, worth some 
thousand scudi. Porto Morizzo, a fortified town 
en an eminence j between it and Oneglia, a dis- 
tance of only five miles, are reckoned two town*, 
and forty villages. Oneglia and Alessio, on the 
north side of Cape de Meile, are small place* where ' 

boats load fruit. Off Cape de Melle is a large rock 
with a light-tower. Albenga (Albium Irtguanurri)> 
in an unhealthy situation on the Borgo, has near 

it 
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r.rntoryy it the isle Gallinari. Finale has a citadel krid 
castle. Noli, Vaya, and Sabatia, are populous 
villages, 

Savona, a large town of 30,000 inhabitants, is 
defended by two castles : its haven, within a pier, 
formerly received large ships, but being found 
to interfere with the trade of Genoa, it was* filled 
up so as to receive only vessels of ten feet. Be- 
tween Savona and Genoa are many towns and 
villages, which have nothing worthy of particular 
notice. 

Genoa, Genova Italian, Genes French, (Genua) 
one of the handsomest cities of Europe, is built 
amphitheatrically on the side of a hill, and con- 
tains 75,000 inhabitants. Its port is formed by 
two moles, with a light-house on each mole-head, 
distant from each other a quarter of a mile : the 
depth within is seven to three fathoms, and though 
a south wind throws in a considerable swell, it is 
sufficiently secure. 

To the east of Genoa the succession of towns is 
almost as quick as to the west. The first of any 
consideration is Nervi, which has some silk manu- 
factures; Recco and Camagli are small places; 
Porto Fino is on a cove between two promontories 
which are near a mile in perpendicular height, it 
has also a small pier haven ; Rapalla, a small town 
toa a cove, exports oil. 

Chiavari, on the Sturla, has 6,000 inhabitants, 
chiefly employed in the anchovy fishery : it has 
a celebrated fair. Sestri-di Levante (Sagestd) and 
other villages are between Chiavari and Porto 

Venere, 
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Venere, which latter (Portus Veneris) is on the ST^"* 
west shore of the Gulf of Spezia, and has a strong ™ 
fortress on the side of a hill. The Gulf of Spezia 
(Porto Lunensis) is surrounded by verdant hiHs, 
and is remarkable for a spring of fresh water bub- 
bling up amidst the salt. On the west point of 
the gulf is the castle of Santa Maria, and off it 
three small islands, named Palmaria, Tino, and 
Tinetto, on the eastern of which, or Palmaria, is a 
very high light-house. Off the east point of the 
gulf is Saveta island, and at its head is Spezia, a con- 
siderable town with a good haven. 

* In the territory of Lucca are Lavenza, on a P w*e*. * 
river (Avewtia) which forms a small haven. Massa 
Carara, a league from the sea, a small town on 
an agreeable plain defended by a castle; two 
leagues north of the town are the celebrated 
marble quarries, whence the town derives its 
name. Via Reggio is a small town on a bay sur- 
rounded by high shores, but entirely open to the 
south. 

Pisa, on the Arno, amongst marshes, a quarter TuMB> , 
of a mile from the sea, is an antient and handsome 
towitof 6,000 inhabitants, with several fine churches, 
a* university, a botanic garden, and three bridges, 
one , of which is of white marble. It is celebrated 
as the birth-place of Gallileo, and for its antient 
commerce, which is now reduced to the export of 
a little oil md some artificial flowers, all th^ trade 
of Tusciny being concentered in Leghorn. 

, : Leghorn* Livorna Italian, 'Livourne Prdnch, .- 
(Tortus Hetcubs Lubranis), has 50,000anhahkants f 

of 
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T«j«w f . of whom 20,000 are Jews. It was before the lattf 
revolutions one of the chief trading cities of Italy; 
being a free port and all religions tolerated. Its 
port is formed by a mole a mile in length, but 
from the sand washed into it requires continual 
cleafing, for which purpose a number of galley 
slaves are kept employed ; the sand being con- 
veyed to some neighbouring marshes to raise the 
soil, and render them more healthy. The city is 
supplied with water from the Arno, by a canal 
five leagues in length, which is navigated by boats. 
Here are three lazarettos. Three miles west of 
the port is the Mallora bank, a league long with 
at least ten feet depth, and at its south extremity 
a rock with a tower. 

Rosignano, Cecina, on the river of the same 
name, and St. Vicenza, are small places north of 
Piombino. Piombino promontory is a peninsula, 
having the gulf of Latruie or port Burrano on the 
north, and the bay of Piombino on the south ; on 
the west shore of the latter is the little fortified town 
of Piombino. 

Castiglione is only worthy of notice from its 
magnificent aqueducts ; in its vicinity is a large sea 
lagoon. Tallamone, between two little rivers, is 
a small place. Orbitello is on the lake of the same 
name, ^rhich is six leagues in circuit, but very 
shallow : it communicates with the sea by a chan- 
nel, called Porto Stephano, and is celebrated for its 
eels, which it supplies to Rome and Naples through- 
out the year* It is bounded on the south by Mount 
Argentera, a high peninsular promontory. 

Porto 
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Porto Hercole (Partus Herculis Cossani), on the 
south side of Argentero, is a good harbour sur- 
rounded by very high land ; the village is on a 
steep acclivity, and protected by a little fort. 

Carneto on the Marta is insignificant. Civita state # the 
Vecchia {Centum CeUce) has 9,000 inhabitants 
and some trade ; its haven is formed by a mole 
raised on a bank before a little cove, leaving two 
channels, that on the east being fit for ships, and 
in the haven the depth is five or six fathoms. Here 
the naval force of the Pope, consisting of ltalf a 
dozen gatties, were kept. Pala is the only place 
of any consideration between Civita Vecchia and 
the mouth of the Tiber. This river (Tiberis) has 
its source in the Appennines, and after receiving 
142 streams in a course of 150 miles, empties 
itself among marshes formed by its alluvion. It 
has two principal branches formed by the Jsola 
Sagra : the southern is named Fiumicino, or the 
Little River, and is the only one practicable, and 
only for very small craft j its mouth is enclosed 
between two piers, and is the port of Claudius, so 
pompously described by Juvenal in his twelfth 
satire ; it is also supposed to be the spot where 
^neas landed. On the left bank, three miles 
from the sea and five leagues below Rome, is 
Optia, a ruined town, chiefly inhabited by galley 
stoves, who work in the salt-mines. On the Isola 
Sagra, whose formation is subsequent to the time 
of the ancient Romans, is only a single house and * 
some fishing huts; large herds of buffaloes are 
pastured on it. The commercial objects that - 
vou n. o Rome 
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§££"• Rome affords, consisting of artificial flowers, fxv- 
matum, gloves, and heretofore papal indulgent 
ces, are exported by Ostia. 

Between the Tiber and Terracina the coast is 
strewed with the ruins of the villas of the ancient 
Romans, which in some places are now far in the 
sea, proving its encroachment on this part of the 
coast. 

Capo d f Anzo, six or seven leagues south of the 
Tiber, is a rocky promontory ; a mile east of it 
is Porto d'Anzo (Antium), the port of Nettuno, 
formechby a causeway and mole, which shelter it 
from all winds but between E. and N.E. The 
depth is thirteen feet, but it requires the constant 
labour of 150 galley slaves to keep it from being 
choked up. At the junction of the causeway 
and mole is a battery, and another on the mole 
head, which commands all the bay between Capo 
cT Anzo, and Nettuno. This latter is a town of 
2,000 inhabitants at the mouth of the Loracina ; 
it is surrounded by a wall, and parapet, with a 
ditch and towers on the land side. 

Between Astura, a large handsome tower,* 
famous for the death of Cicero, and Cape Cir- 
cello,. the west point of the gulf of Gaeta, the 
Pontine marshes line the shore, and exhale pes- 
tiletitial vapours. On Cape Circello, which lis & 
high rocky peninsular promontory, making like 

an 

• * There are many such towere on the coast of Italy, a$ protection 

agam§* the corsairs. The tower of AaVaik w& built bf the popes as a 
retreat in times of danger. 
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an island, and celebrated as the habitation of 
Circe, is the castle of St. Felix and three or four 
towers, 

Terracina (Anxur) is only worthy notice for 
its Roman antiquities ; it is built on the side of a 
mountain; 



KINGDOM OF NAPLES. 

The west coast of the kingdom of Naples is in- ^«. 
dented by many gulfs, of which the most consi- 
derable are those of Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, Po* 
licastro, St Euphemia, and Gioja. The gulf of 
Gaeta is limited by Cape Circello on the west, and 
by Cape Miseno and the island of Ischia on the 
east. Cape Circello is an elevated promontory 
with two points nearly six miles asunder, and on 
the east side is the little cove of St. Felicite, for 
small craft. The rivers Erivando, Garigliana 
(Litis), and Volturmus, empty themselves into the 
gulf; the chief places on which are Fondi, an 
ancient city two leagues east of Terracina, on a 
lagoon nine miles long, communicating with the 
sea and abounding in eels, but accessible only, to 
boats. Gaeta, a strong fortress on the rocky 
mountain promontory of Santa Trinidad, which 
is joined to the main by a narrow neck of land. 
In this great rock is an amazing deft from top to 
bottom, and a large block of marble having fallen 
into the chasm, a chapel is built on it dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity. According to the popular 

o 2 tradition 
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v*pie.. tradition and belief, the rock was tnus separated 
at the moment that our Saviour gave up the ghost 
on the cross, when " the earth did quake atod 
" the rocks rent." It was formerly a famous 
pilgrimage, and the chapel was enriched by the 
offerings of the pious seamen who sailed past the 
promontory. The road of Gaeta is well shelter- 
ed, except from S. to S.K, and it has a pier haven 
for small craft* Mola di Gaeta is a small town 
three miles east of Gaeta, and on the scite of 
the antient Forrnia. 

Before the gulf of Gaeta are many small islands, 
viz. Palmarola, three miles long but very narrow } 
Ponza, four miles long and half a mile broad, 
surrounded by rocks, but having on the N.E. a 
sandy cove with good anchorage within a mole, 
where fresh water is abundant ; Gianuti, Sennor, 
and Zannoni, islets N.E. of Ponza; Botti, a 
group of rocks east of the same island, and Ven- 
totienne (Pandatarid) famous for the exile of Ju- 
lia, daughter of Augustus; it produces wine, 
fruits, and cotton ; St. Stefano, farther to the 
S.E. These islands are entirely composed of 
volcanic matters, and the rocks of the same nature 
between them seem to indicate their having been 
anciently united, 

The Gulf or Bay of Naples has for its limits 
Cape Miseno and the isle of Ischia on the west, 
and Cape Minerva, or Campanile (belfry) Pbint, 
{Atfienamm pro?n.), on the east, the distance being 
six leagues. On Cape Minerva are the ruins of a 
superb temple of the goddess whose name it bears/ 

The 
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Thef bay is of a semicircular form, surrounded ^22^' 
by an amphitheatre of mountains, and has twenty 
leagues of shore. The mountain of Pau^ilippo 
projects into it, and divides it into two unequal 
portions, the easternmost being touch the largest J 
and the shores are besides indented with numerous 
coves, forming natural ports- 
There is perhaps no portion of the globe that 
has been the subject af so many descriptions as 
the shores of the Bay of Naples, for none seems 
to have undergone the same vicissitudes. The 
picture of these shores, drawn by a modern- French 
writer, being the most animated as well as the most 
correct we have seen, we shall make no apology 
for translating it. 

" After a lapse of many centuries, the Ves- 
tiges of the terrible subterraneous fires that con* 
vulsed these coasts are still visible. The lakes 
Acheron, Avernus, and others that border tho 
sea, are incontestably the craters of ancient vol- 
canoes, as well as the enormous cones reversed, 
which are every where seen on the shores, on 
the summits of the mountains, on their sides, 
and at their feet. The remembrance of the most 
antient convulsions were handed down by tradi- 
tion, and being embellished by the poetic imagi- 
nation of the Greeks, whose colonies were esta- 
blished on these shores, from them was formed 
the mythology of the infernal gods- The yawning 
fissures, several of which still shewed the exis- 
tence of internal fires, by the smoke that issued 
from them, while others emitted pestilential va- 
pours, were easily conceived to be the gates of 
o 3 Tartarus, 
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***«. Tartarus, and the entrances to the realms of 
death. Temples were erected on their edges, at 
which the worshippers arrived by subterraneous 
passages, and hence the fables of the sybils, and 
the descents to the infernal regions. 

" Nature having doubtless reposed herself for 
ages, the fertility of these countries was renewed, 
and men invited by this fertility, as well as by the 
serenity of the climate, crowded to their shores. 
The city of Cumes was founded in the middle of 
the Phlegrean plains, probably by a colony of 
Greeks. Other cities succeeded, and formed so 
many petty sovereignties, sometimes at war with 
each other, sometimes allied, until all were at last 
absorbed in the Roman empire. 

" The Romans, masters of the known world, and 
enriched by the spoils of the east, thought only 
of enjoyment. Tired of the monotonous splendour 
of the capital, they sought in the country the 
charms of tranquillity united with luxury. But no 
part of Italy offered such natural advantages as % 
the shores of the Bay of Naples; blessed with a 
genial climate, a serene sky, beautiful scenery,- 
and possessing abundance of warm springs for the 
formation of baths, become necessary to the now 
effeminate Romans ; these shores were gradually 
covered with villas and temples, and ftom Cape 
Miseno to Sorrentura seemed to the eye but *me 
continued city. ,Within this extent wert the 
towns of Misenum, Baia, Direachea or Flitfcdlis 
(Pozzuolo), NeapoEs {Naples), Hercularofttiffl* 
Fompeia, Stabia, and Sorrentum, €Afefr *of <feh&b 

had 
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had its theatre, amphitheatre, forum, and an in- ^** 
credible number of temples, whose ruins attest 
their magnificence* 

" At length nature seemed fatigued with so much 
pomp and splendour. Frequent earthquakes first 
alarmed the voluptuous inhabitants, and were the 
precursors of a dreadful crisis. Vesuvius then 
presented the appearance of an ancient volcano, 
but nothing indicated that its fires were not en- 
tirely extinct ; its sides were highly cultivated in 
their whole circumference, and its summit alone 
appeared arid and burnt. In the first year of the 
reign of Titus its fires burst forth suddenly j ri- 
vers of fluid lava and mud issued from it, as well 
as clouds of ashes and pummice stone, which 
overwhelmed all the east shores of the bay, and 
from Herculaneum to Stabia, a chain of hills, 
composed of these substances, occupied the place 
of fertile fields. These two towns, as well as 
Fompeia, disappeared, while the west shore , suf- 
fered nothing, the lava stopping at Naples, which 
itself received but little damage. 

" Though the terror inspired by this catastrophe, 
united probably to the insalubrity of the atmos- 
phere it occasioned, caused such numbers to fly 
from the tract that had been spared, that Juvenal 
applies the epithet of desert to Cumes : neverthe- 
less the Bobles of Rome still passed a part of the year 
on these shores, nor do we know the epoch when 
they became uninhabitable, though we may sup- 
pose it with probability to have been during the ages 
ittf barbarism that succeeded the fall of the Roman 
» o 4 empire* 
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*m«. empire. The appearance of the shored and the 
ruins that cover them, from Cape Miseno to Pau- 
silippo, attest the ravages of one or more convul- 
sions posterior to the grand one in the reign of 
Titus* The mountains have been torn into frag- 
ment?, the passages to the subterraneous temples 
filled up, and the temples themselves either de- 
stroyed or displaced, while it is also particularly 
evident, that the sea rushed with rapidity over die 
land, from which it is now again slowly retiring. 
The only convulsion, however, of which the date 
has been preserved, is that of 1538, in which the 
Lucrine Lake, so famous for its oysters, was 
greatly reduced, and a mountain rose in its 
phice." 

The present appearance of these celebrated 
shores now demands our notice. Between Cape 
Miseno and Pozzuolo, a sterile mountainous coast 
is offered to the view. Cape Miseno is a bloek of 
tufa, of considerable elevation, and was evidently 
a volcano, the crater of which may still be traced 
on the south, though nearly worn away by the 
action of the sea. The interior part of the moun- 
tain is pierced with immense caverns and subterra- 
neous streets, supposed by Spallanzani to have been 
magazines for the Roman fleets, which rendez- 
voused in a port sheltered by the cape, the piers 
of which are still seen level with the water. The 
remains of the town of Misenum, situated on the 
cape, consist of a theatre and the ruins of some 
monuments. On the north of the cape is the lake 
Acheron, called the Mare Morta* which he& a 

commu- 
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communication with the sea, and abounds with jw* 
eels and barbels. 

It would be impossible to discover the site of the 
voluptuous Baia, if it was not pointed out by the 
ruins of some grand buildings on the shore and 
under water, a considerable distance in the sea, 
three miles north of Cape Miseno. The vapours 
which exhale from the various craters, from the 
solfaterra, from the lakes and hot springs, and 
from the marshes formed by the waters, which 
anciently flowed in superb aqueducts, infect the 
atmosphere of these shores, and hence, between 
Cape Miseno and Pozzuolo there is scarce a habi- 
tation. The more healthy situation of the latter, 
on a point of land advancing into the sea, has 
drawn some inhabitants to it, and when past it the 
scene improves, the promontory of Pausilippo and 
the island of Nisida, like a rock of verdure, giv- 
ing some animation to the landscape. Lake 
Avernus is surrounded by elevated grounds, and 
having, in some parts, a considerable depth, it 
might be made an excellent port, by cutting a 
communication with the sea, half an Italian mile 
m length. The poisonous qualities ascribed to its 
waters by the ancients no longer exist j for it now 
possesses fish in abundance, the birds fly over it, 
and men bathe in it with impunity. The Lucrine 
lake now covers three or four acres, and is distant 
from the sea about ten yards, a sluice forming the 
communication. 

From Pausilippo a new world opens on the eye, 
the shore being thickly dotted with noble build- 
ings, 
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**<* ings, in the midst of beautiful plantations $#* 
pies presents itself rising amphjtheatricftUy op 
the side of a mountain ;• and beyond it is a vast 
plain, rich in cultivation, and wittered by th& 
winding little river Sabeto. On the S.E. aide of 
the bay, Vesuvius, with its double summit, oofa 
stantly emitting smoke, starts up solitary from % 
plain, and is cultivated two-thirds of its height, 
its summit only being bare of vegetatiop : on its 
sides and at its foot are scattered towns, villages, 
and villas, built on the lavas of successive erup- 
tions, which time has converted into the i&ost £$r» 
tile of soils. But while the eye rests with cpmpja- 
cency on this smiling prospect, a sentiment of 
melancholy cannot fail to accompany the remeip* 
brance, that many fathoms deep tie buried the 
palaces and gardens of the ancient masters of the 
world. Portici, three miles east of Naples, m 
built over Herculaneum, which, as well as Pom- 
peia, has been for many years exhuming, if we 
may use the expression ; and the traveller, with 
a feeling of astonishment and veneration, walk* 
in streets and enters houses which have laid 
buried for seventeen centuries* These over- 
whelmed cities are chiefly built of and paved with 
lava, and beneath their foundations are several al- 
ternate strata of this substance and of vegetable 

soil, 



• Naples has from 360 to 380,000 inhabitants, and U defended bg ttupe 
castles and other fortifications. Its port, which is one of the most fre- 
quented of Italy; is formed by a mole, on the extremity of which is a light- 
house* and is capable of holding 500 sail ia perfect secirity* 
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•oil, in which the remains of plants are discover- "£?* 
ed ; whence it seems highly probable that, long 
before the establishment of the people we call 
ancients on these coasts, nations absolutely un- 
known to them, as well as to us, inhabited this 
soil, and were driven from it by great physical 
convulsions. 

The east and south shores of the bay rise per- 
pendicularly in volcanic cliffs to a great height, 
immediately behind which are high mountains, 
clothed with verdure to their summits, and their 
sides agreeably dotted with villages. On this 
side are Castel-a-Mare, with a haven formed by a 
mole, where vessels of war are built j and Sorrento, 
the antient Surrentum, built on a peninsula over- 
hanging the water, and one of the handsomest 
towns of the kingdom. 

In the Bay of Naples are the islands of Ischia, 
Ptocida, Nisida, Capri, and some lesser ones* 
Ischia (Piihescusa)< is two leagues distant from 
Cape Miseno ; it is four leagues long, two broad, 
and six in circumference, and consists of one 
large and several lesser hills, all formed by the 
eruptions of a volcano H contained. It abounds 
in metallic substances, has many hot springs, and 
is fertile, producing wine, figs, oranges,' pome- 
granites, cfresnuts, aloes, &o. On the east side 
is t&e town well fortified, and having a good 
scad defended by a citadel on an isolated rock, 
rf^plarter of a mUe in circuit, and joined to th# 
town by a bridge. There are also several villages 
on the island. 

Procida 
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Procida (Prochyta) is between Ischia and C&pe 
Miseno : it is six miles in circuit, and though only 
a level mass of tufa, is covered with vines, figs, 
and orange trees. Its coasts are indented with 
little circular coves, conjectured to have been 
craters : one of these coves on the south, forma 
a small port, defended by a castle. A short dis- 
tahce east of Procida is a shoal, called the Bank of 
Burnt Stones, elevated some feet above the sea, 
but over which the waves break in bad weather. 
In fine weather the fishermeh dry their nets on it. 
Close to the S.W. point of Procida is the little 
Island Vivaro, with a watch-tower. On Ischia 
and Procida are many villas of the Neapolitan 
nobility. 

Nisida is before a small cove near the west 
side of the promontory of Pausilippo: it is only one 
mile and a half in circuit, but has two small ports, 
Porto Pavona, so named from its resemblance to 
a peacock's tail, on the south, and the other on 
the north. In the latter ships bound to Naples 
from the Levant perform quarantine, the la- 
zaretto being situated on a detached rock. East 
of Nisida are the islets Copino and Gajola, the 
latter thus named from its numerous small 
caverns. 

Capri (Caprece), celebrated as the retreat of 
Augustus, and the theatre of the infamous plea- 
sures of Tiberius, is four miles long east and west, 
and one broad. Hie western half of it is a vast, 
mass of rock of great height and inaccessible from 
the sea. The eastern end also rises in elevated 

/ precipices, 
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precipices, and between these two mountains No P t«. 
is a little valley covered with fig-trees, al- 
monds, oranges, olives, myrtles, and vines, pre- 
senting a singular and highly interesting con- 
trast with the rocky precipices on each side. 
This island enjoys a perpetual spring, whence, as 
well as from its facility of defence, it was doubt- 
less chosen by Tiberius as a retreat. It has se- 
veral springs of good water, and about 1,500 
inhabitants, who chiefly occupy a little town in 
the valley, and are free from taxes. The island 
is annually visited by vast flocks of quails in 
March, of which from twelve to 60,000, and 
even 160,000 have been taken in nets in one year 
and sold at Naples. 

The Gulf of Salerno (Posidoniale) is limited gSJESJ* 
on the west by Cape Minerva, and on the east by 
Cape Licosa: it receives the little river Sale 
(Sileris). On it are Amalfi, a town of 9,000 in- 
habitants, without a port, and its road exposed to 
south and S.W. Salerno, at the head of the gulf, 
has 10,000 inhabitants, and also only a road for 
shipping : it has an annual fair. Vicenza, Ag- 
ripoli, and Pesto (Paestum), are small places, on 
the east side of the gulf. Isle Longa and the 
Galli (Cocks) rocks, ancient Sirens, are east of 
Cape Minerva, one mile and a half from the 
shore ; and south of Cape Licosa is Plana Island. , 

Ascea, between the Gulf of Salerno and Cape 
Palinura, is insignificant. The Gulf of Poliqastro 
(Laos) has * Cape Cirella on the south. It has 
good anchorage in all parts ; the river Bato falls 

into 
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>w«. into it. Policastro {Buxentum), at the bead of the 
gulf, is almost a ruin : its road is sheltered from 
all winds but south. Hie islands Dina and Man* 
tinera are in this gulf. 

Mariata, Scalea on the Lao, Diamente, Ce» 
traro, and Amantea, are small towns, between 
the gulfs of Policastro and St Euphemia. The 
latter gulf is limited on the north by Cape Suven* 
and on the south by Cape Vaticanoj it affords 
no good anchorage, the depth being great and the 
bottom rocky, St. Euphemia, Pizzo, and Tropea, 
are small towns oi> the gulf. 

The Gulf of Gioja, or Nicotera, has Cape Va- 
ticana on the north and the Faro of Messina qu 
the south. Nicotera and Gioja are small towns. 
Rosarno, on the Metauro, has 9t00p inhabitants. 

Passing the Promontory of Scylla, which has 
been already noticed, the first place in the Gulf 
of Messina is Regio (Rhegium), on the side of a 
hill; though almost destroyed by the earthquake of 
1785, it has recovered a part of its consideration, 
having considerable manufactories of spun silk, 
&c. Its gothic cathedral i,s worthy of notice. It 
has no port, and but indifferent anchorage close 
to the shore. In following the south coast of 
Calabria we meet Cape del Armi (Leueopetra or 
White), then Cape Spartivento (Herackum), alow 
point and the S.E. extremity of Italy, doubling 
which we enter the Ionian Sea. 

Cape Burzano (Zephywm) is three or fou? 
leagues west of Spartivento, and the $e»t it* 
mirkabie point is Cape de Stik> (Cockitum), the 

south 
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south point of the Gulf of Squillace : midway aw* 
between is Gerace. . Squillace (Scyllacium), finely !<>«*» *■• 
situated on the Favelona, a league from the sea, 
was almost destroyed by the earthquake of 1783. 
Catanzaro, on the same gulf, has 10,000 in- 
habitants, and latterly has been the port by which 
the cottons of the Levant have been introduced 
into Italy and France. Cape Rizzuto, the ancient 
Jyapigum trio, is the north point of the Gulf of 
Squillace (ScyUacius) ; to which succeeds Cape Co- 
lonna (Lycrniurri), which has its name from the 
ruined columns of a temple of Juno I^ycinia: 
it is a low point, with a light-house. Crotona, 
north of this cape, celebrated as the school of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, is a wretched town of 
5,000 inhabitants, in an unhealthy situation ; its 
port, which has been long constructing, is still un- 
finished. The xiver Neto (Nfathos) farther north, 
separates the two Caiabrias. 

The Cape del Alice (Crimisa) is the south point <w a bri«. 
of the Gulf of Tarenta. This gulf receives several 
celebrated rivers of antiquity : such are the Cratis 
and Sybaris, whose names are little altered, and 
between which was Sybaris, so famous for the 
effeminate voluptuousness of its inhabitants. Ros- 
sano ( Roscianum), and Bassiento, on the firadano, 
are of little consequence. 

:. Tarenta (Tarentum), in theN.W. angle of the Tcm^o. 
gul£ was once the rival of Rome, and had an ex- 
cellent port at the mouth of a river, but which 
becoming choked up from neglect, commerce de- 
serted it. It has however 18,000 inhabitants, and 

still 
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wm. still derives some consideration from its fisheries ; 
SZi.** before it are the islands of St. Peter and St PauL 
Gallipoli (Callipolis), on the north shore of the 
gulf, three leagues west of Cape St Maria di 
Leuca (JapygiamJ, the north point of the gulf* 
is situated on an island joined to the main by a 
bridge, and has a small port, within the island of 
St Andrew: it has 8,000 inhabitants, and exports 
considerable quantities of oil and cotton. 
jiri#c. Passing Cape de Leuca we enter the channel 
of Otranto, which leads into the Adriatic, and 
meet in succession with Cape Otranto, the east 
point of Italy, off which five miles is a reef of 
breakers, with a passage for small craft only with- 
in it. Otranto (Hydruntum) is a small town with 
a rampart, shewing twenty guns towards the sea, 
besides a castle which commands the haven : the 
latter is fit for vessels of 150 tons. It has some 
trade with the Levant. 

Brindisi (Brundusium), celebrated in antiquity, 
is now a town of 9,000 inhabitants, with a castle 
on an islet \ it had formerly a good haven, but 
which was destroyed by the Venetians. Ostuni, 
a mile from the sea on a high mountain, has 4,000 
TmtdtBvi. inhabitants, and a fort with seven guns. Mano- 
poli 10,000 inhabitants, on an eminence surround- 
. ed by a wall, and defended by a castle presenting 
twenty to thirty guns towards the sea. Nola, a 
large village with a castle on a point of the share. 

Bari, a city of 50,000 inhabitants, situated 
among marshes and fortified towards the sea ; the - 
steeple of its cathedral is $63 feet high : it has a 

pier 
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pier haven for small craft, ahd exports oil, *kie, *^" 
and soap. Molietta and Bisceglia (Vigilhe) art 
little towns of no note, but agreeably situated* 
Trani had formerly a good port, but which is no# 
choked up ; it is a handsome little town. Barletta 
shews eight guns towards the sea ; it has ^ pier 
haven, and exports wine and oil. 

The Gulf of Manfredonla is formed on the c*puan«t<. 
north by the great promontory of Mount St. An- 
gelo (Garganum). It receives several rivers of an- 
cient celebrity, but has no place of note except 
Manfredonia (Sepontum) on the north shore, 
which has 1 6,000 inhabitants, and a good port for 
snail vessels defended by a castle. It exports a 
considerable quantity of salt made in the sea la- 
goon of Salpe to the south. 

Rodi, on the extremity of ihe promontory of 
Mount St Angelo, is a small open town, rontoni- 
tkally situated on the brow of a high rock pro- 
jecting over the sea j it has no port, but exports 
a Kttle oil and soap. Near the coast N. W. of Mottnt 
St Angelo are thfe islands of St. Eugenia, ftaga 
and Cuchiari, and the sea lagoons of Varano and 
Lesira, in which salt is made ; to which succeed 
the little towns of Civita-a-Mare, Campo- Marino, 
Termoli, and others of little consequence. 

Ortona-a-Mare, Francoville, Pescara, on the im^ 
rive* of the same name (Aternus), Atri on the 
Vomano, and Giulia Nova, are all insignificant 
places. The river Tronto (Truentus) separates 
the kingdom of Naples from the papal dominions, 
on the Adriatic. 

vol. n. * Off 
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Mr**. Off the coast of Abruzzo, and N.W. of the 
promontory of Mount St. Angelo, are the Tre- 
miti islands (Diomeded), four in number : St. Ni- 
cola (Tremiti) the southern, Capraria the eastern, 
St. Domino (Trentanid) the western, and Plana 
or Gretaria, a little islet between St. Nicola and 
St. Domino. 
The isle Kanosa is east of the Tremiti. 



S aS*. The territory of the Church, on the Adriatic, 
extends from the Tronto to the Ferrara branch of 
the Po, which separates it from the Venetian ter- 
ritory.* The coast affords few objects to in- 
clude in a general view, having neither bays nor 
headlands worthy of notice. The sea lagoon of 
Commachio, south of the Po, is forty leagues in 
circuit, and is celebrated for its eels (Mur&na 
Romano) which are sent to all parts of Italy ; it is 
divided, for the convenience of fishing, into forty 
compartments, each having a direct communica- 
tion with the sea. The rivers which descend from 
the Appenines are of no modern note. 

Repatransone, Peduso, Porto Lapido, and 
Porto Fermano, are small towns on the shore ; the' 
latter is on an eminence, with an indifferent fort. 
Loretto", a celebrated place on a hill three miles 
from the sea, has 6,000 inhabitants. Here is the 

Santa 



» In 1797 the territory of the church on the Adriatic, and of Venice, 
were formed into the Cisalpine Republic,, which afterwards took the nam* 
of the Italian Republic, and in 1805 were, together with other Italia* 
states, ertcted into the kingdom of Italy. 
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Santa Casa, or holy house of the Virgin, believed jutm*. 
by good Catholics to have been transported by JVcffi! 
angels from Nazareth to Dalmatia, and from 
thence to Loretto. The treasures collected in 
this chapel, the offerings of pilgrims and devo- 
tees, were formerly immense, but it is supposed 
that the gold and precious stones had long since 
been replaced by less precious substitutes; they 
were however removed on the invasion of the 
French to Rome, the image of the Virgin alone 
remaining, which Buonaparte carried off with 
him, but afterwards restored. 

Ancona is an ancient town of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants on the side of a hill, on whose summit is a 
strong citadel ; being a free port, it had formerly 
almost the whole trade of the papal dominions. 
Its port is formed by a mole 2,000 feet long, 100 
broad, and sixty-eight high, on whose point is a 
battery and light-house, and near it a triumphal 
arch of white marble, erected to Trajan, and 
considered as the most perfect remains of Roman 
magnificence existing. Ancona has a lazaretto, 
and the quarantine laws are very strict, no vessel 
with a foul bill of health being permitted to enter 
the papal ports. 

- Sinigaglia, named from its founders Gallii Se- 
nones, is a town of 12,000 inhabitants on the 
Misa, which receives small craft, but large vessels 
lay outside in a pier haven. It has an annual fair, 
frequented by the Greeks of the Archipelago, 1 
who exchange their honey, wax, tar, &c. for 
hemp, wheat, silk, &c. 

p 2 Fano 
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*^ f - Fano (Fanitm Forttmw), a small town celebrated 
•feebSdL for the defeat of Asdrubal by the Romans ; the 
port is formed by a branch of the Metaurus, 
whose main branch is near a league south of the 
town, and almost dries in summer. There are 
numerous antiquities in the neighbourhood. Pb- 
saro (Pisaurum) on the Foglia, an ancient town 
of 12,000 inhabitants, is celebrated for its figs. 
La Catholica, a village on the summit of a hill, 
has its name from having afforded an asylum to 
the orthodox prelates who separated from the 
Arians at the council of Rimini. 

Rimini (Artniniwn), on the Marechia, has 
14,000 inhabitants, many handsome buildings and 
Roman antiquities. ~ Its port at the mouth of the 
river is lined with white marble, but is now so 
filled dp as only to receive fishing boats, and its 
road is open to the N. and N.E. Cassenatica has 
a good port. Cervia Nuova has large salt-works. 
Porto Candiano a small town. North of Rimini 
the Fuimicino, the celebrated Rubicon, ' empties 
itself; it is little better than a rivulet, but vessels 
pf nine feet enter its mouth.* 

Ravenna, now a league from the sea, had for- 
merly a good port and considerable trade. It is 
now a poor place, only interesting from possess- 
ing the tomb of Dante. 

Coinmachio, on the lagoon of that name, among 
unhealthy marshes, has 6,000 inhabitants and 
considerable salt-works. 

The 

• It has the name of PisateHa towards its head, and takes that of FuimS- 
ono near the sea. 
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The Territory of Venice extends from the north #*****.' 
branch of the Po to the Gulf of Trieste, The £££7 * 
greater part, of this extent of coast is composed of 
low marshy islands, formed by the Po and other 
rivers. The Po (JPadus and Eridanus) has its source 
in the Grisons Alps, and after a course of 250 
miles, empties itself by several branches amongst 
islands and lagoons. The southern branch, whose 
mouth is south of the Lake Commachio, is called 
Po Primeiro: Po de Ferrara is north of the same 
lake. The branch called Po Fiume for distinction, 
or Grand Po, has two m&uths; the northern, 
named Bocca de Bayona, or Tramentaita. Most 
of the branches of this river are navigable for 
small vessels. The current is very strong, and the 
river did formerly great damage by inundations ; 
to prevent which strong dikes were raised, and its 
bed has in consequence become so elevated that 
the level of its waters are several feet above the 
country. The other principal rivers are the Tartaro, 
the Adige, which also rises in the Tyrol Alps, and 
has a course of 200 miles, the Brenta, which falls 
into the lagoons of Venice, the Piave, and the 
Tagliamento. 

Fbrto de Brondolo is at the mouth >*f the Adige 
mi an island ; Chiozza, also on an island, has con* 
sirable salt-works; Pola and Parenza are small 
towns south of Venice. 

Venice is built on upwards of sixty little islands 
or banks, consolidated by piles, and intersected in 
every direction by canals, which serve the purposes 

p 3 of 
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of streets ; and the gondolas* are substitutes for 
Ternary of h ac k ne y coaches. These canals are crossed by 
upwards qf 500 bridges, many of stone, and in sum- 
mer become very offensive from their stagnation. 
Though the city has many good wells, the greater 
part of its population depends for water on the 
main land, boats continually crossing the lagoon, 
which is five miles in length, for this purpose. 
The population is estimated at 180,000 to 200,000 
souls. The Church of St. Mark is one of the 
most superb in Europe, being entirely incrusted 
with marbles, jasper and porphyry. 

Venice was founded by the Veneti from the 
neighbouring continent in the fifth century, and 
arrived, by a progressive improvement, to be the 
first commercial and naval power in the world ; 
which superiority it retained, till the discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope deprived it of the com- 
merce of India. 

The following description of the arsenal of Ve- 
nice, and of the marriage of the Adriatic, given by 
^ traveller of the middle of the seventeeth century, 
may amuse our readers, 

" The arsenal of Venice passes for one of the 
finest and largest of Europe, though the rooms 

are 



» The gondola is a boat of considerable length, the after part rising se-. 
reral feet out of the water, where, in the small ones, a single man stands 
and sculls the boat along ; in the middle is a place covered with black velvet, 
which resembles a hearse, where the passengers sit : the sumptuary laws 
also ob!ipe the gondolas of the natives to be painted black only, so that they 
make a dismal appearance. 
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are much emptied, by reason of this war with ^f*- 
the Turks. In other great rooms I saw huge vS£? ° 
heaps of cannon bullets of all sizes, with some 
ensigns won over the Turks. Then mounting up 
into the chambers above, I saw in two vast rooms, 
arms for fifty thousand men. In another, arms 
for twelve gaJlies ; in another, arms for fifty gallies. 
Here also I saw the suit of armour of Scander- 
beg ; that of the Doge Zani ; the lantern of Don 
John of Austria's ship in the battle of Lepanto ; 
the lantern of a Turkish galley j the armour of Ben- 
jamante Theopoli, and his complices, with one 
arm only ; some arms taken from the Turks in 
the battle of Lepanto; other arms taken from 
the Genuesi;* a great cross-bow* shooting vast 
arrows of iron, above five quarters long— an in- 
vention of great use before guns were found 
out ; a cannon bullet with four long irons, like the 
tops of halberts, which shut up close into it when 
they put it into the cannon, but open again of 
themselves as soon as the bullet is out of the 
cannon's mouth, and so spreading into four parts, 
cut all they meet with strange fury ; a dangerous 
invention in sea battles, to spoil cordage and tack* 
ling. Here also they shew us the description of 
the town and fort of Clissa, and how it was taken 
by the Venetians some twenty years ago.t Then 
descending from thence, we went to see the 
places where they make new gallies and mend old 

p 4 ones. 

• Gcqoes^. f Iu 1684. 
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ooet. There X found a vast square court three 
hundred paces broad in every square, and full of 
vast penthouses, capable of holding ia them galr 
lies of fifty paces long a-piece. In the midst of 
this court is a vast square pond of water, let in 
ftom the sea, where the new are tried ; and the 
old ones are let into the arsenal to be mended 
and rigged anew. Here I saw a world of gallies, 
and a world of men working about them most 
busily. There were heretofore divers of these 
great courts full of gallies, but now they are much 
exhausted; the gallies being abroad in war. 
Hence it is observed that this arsenal, before 
these wars, could arm two hundred gallies, and 
two hundred thousand men. Here it was that 
th$y made a galley and set her out at sea while 
Henry the III. dined here in the arsenal ; which 
made that king say then, that he would give three 
of the best towns in France (except his parlia- 
ment towns) for such an arsenal. Indeed the arse*- 
najs of Paris, Genoa* Zurick, Naples and Geneva 
seemed to me to be little gunsmiths' shops in com- 
prison of this. They were then making here tw# 
new galleasses (when I was last here) of vast 
bulk and expenses. In fine, I saw here the cW 
buqentoro, and presently after the new bucen- 
toro ; this last is the galley of state, of the Dcge> 
when he goeth forth upon the Ascension-day* 
accompanied with the senate, to espouse the sea* 
a* they call it here. This is a noble galley, aU 
gilt without, and wainscotted round about the 
deck, with gilt seats j there runs a partition of 

wood 
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wood quite along the deck of the galley, with ****** 
seats on both sides, and with a low open roof of 5££? * 
wood to let in air, and yet keep off the sun j and 
all this is gilt and painted, and capable of five hun- 
dred senators, who, in their scarlet robes, wait 
Upon the Doge that day. The Doge sits in the 
puppe, in a chair of state, with the Pope's Nun^ 
cio on one hand of him, and the patriarch of 
Venice on the other, and a place for music be- 
hind them. The slaves are all under hatches. 

<c I happened to be at Venice thrice at the 
great sea triumph, or feast of the Ascension, 
which was performed thus : About our eight in 
the morning, the senators in their scarlet robes 
Jneet at the Doge's palace, and there taking him 
up, they walk him processionally unto the shore, 
where the bucentoro lies waiting them ; the Pope's 
Nnncio being upon his right-hand, and the Pa- 
triarch of Venice on his left ; then ascending 
into the bucentoro, by a handsome bridge thrown 
ofct to shore, the Doge takes his place, and the 
, senators sit round about the galley as they can, 
to the number of two or three hundred. The 
senate being placed, the anchor is weighed, and 
die slaves, being warned by the captain's whistle 
and the sound of trumpets, begin to strike all at 
once with their oars, and to make the bucentoro 
march as gravely upon the water as if she also went 
upon ciopphri. Thus they steer for two miles upon 
the laguna, while the music plays, and sings epi- 
fttalamiums all the way long, and makes Neptune 
jealous to hear Hymen called up in his dominions. 

Round 
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jurisiir. Round about the biicehtoro flock a world of 
v«k£. ,y of piottas and gondolas, richly covered over head 
with sumptuous canopies of silk and rich stuffs, 
and rowed by watermen in rich liveries, as well 
as the trumpeters. Thus foreign embassadors, 
divers noblemen of the country, and strangers of 
condition, wait upon the Doge's galley all the 
way along, both coming and going. At last, 
the Doge being arrived at the appointed place, 
throws a ring into the sea, without any other cere- 
mony than by saying: " Desponsamus te, mare, 
in signum perpetui domimi" — We espouse thee, 
O sea, in testimony of our perpetual dominion over 
thee: — and so returns to the church of St. Nicho- 
las, in Lio (an island hard by), where he assists at 
high mass with senate. This being done, he re- 
turns home again in the same state, and invites 
those that accompanied him in his galley to dinner 
in his palace — the preparatives of which dinner 
we saw before the Doge was got home. This 
ceremony of marrying the sea, as they call it, is 
ancient; and performed yearly in memory of the 
grant of Pope Alexander III., who being restored 
by the Venetians unto his seat again, granted 
them power over the Adriatic Sea, as a man 
hath power over his wife j and the . Venetians to 
keep this possession, make every year this watery 
cavalcata. I confess the sight is stately, and a poet 
would presently conceive that Neptune himself 
were going to be married to some Nereide." 

The Venetians from the first building of their 
city addicted themselves to navigation. . In 1202, 

230 
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230 of their vessels, some in dimensions nearly A,, ^ e - 

1 . . , . , . , Territory of 

equal to our sixty gun ships, were hired to tran- v «» tc - 
port one of the armies of the cross, composed of 
40,000 men and 5,000 horse. In 1414 the re- 
public had 14,000 vessels, from ten to 200 tons, 
besides 300 large ships and forty-five galleys ; in 
which were employed 36,000 seamen. In modern 
times the Venetian ships of war were commanded 
by nobles, few of whom were educated to the sea ; 
but the second in command, named capitano, was 
usually a seaman, and navigated the ship. The 
French, when they evacuated Venice, destroyed 
eight ships of the line on the stocks, several frigates, 
and a number of galleys, galleasses and galliots. (C) 

Caorlo, on an island at the mouth of the Li- 
mene, and Marano, among unhealthy marshes of 
the Timao, are insignificant. Grado, a small forti- 
fied town, on the island of the same name, separated 
from the main by a narrow channel that nearly 
dries at low water:* its church steeple is seen 
before the land. 

The ruins of Aquilea, consisting of. some frag- 
ments of walls and a tower, are seen in the main 
near Grado. 

• The tide is more perceptible at the head of the Adriatic than in any 
other part of the Mediterranean, rising, with the wind from the south, five 
and s« feet. 
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ITALIAN ISLANDS. 

qg** Corsica (Cyrnus) is fifty leagues long and fif- 
teen medium breadth. It is crossed by two chains 
of mountains, running north and south, east and 
west, which give it the figure of a vast pyramid, 
whose summit is Mount Rotundo, 8,694 feet above 
the level of the sea. These mountains are either 
pure granite or mixed, calcareous with serpentine, 
imperfect granite, &c. ; they contain silver, iron, 
copper, lead, porphyry, jasper, statuary marble, 
allum, talc, asbestos, and saltpetre, and are co- 
vered to their summits with forests of oak, beach, 
fir, and cedars. On the summit of Mount Ro- 
tundo is a lake, encased in a basin of granite ; 
and the island has two other lakes nearly in it* 
centre, from which issue the two principal rivers, 
the Golo and TVignano, both of which empty 
themselves on the east coast : the Golo, after a 
course of twenty leagues, near the ruins of Ma- 
riana, and the Tavignano near the ruins of the 
ancient city of Aleria. The Liamone, the next 
considerable river, empties itself on the west coast, 
into the gulf of Sagona. A vast number of other 
rivers and rivulets find their way to the sea, and, 
as well as the lakes, abound with fish. 

The island has several lagoons formed by the 
penetration of the sea into the low lands border- 
ing the coast. The principal is that of Diana, in 
the territory of Aleria, on the east, and which is 

supposed 
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supposed to have formed the port of the city of Co ^ u 
Aleria. This lagoon abounds in fish and fine 
oysters. In it are two small islands, with wild 
deer and hogs. On the east coast are several 
other lagoons of the same nature, all of which 
afford salt by natural evaporation. 

The climate is in general salubrious though 
some particular parts are reckoned unhealthy* The 
variations of the thermometer at Bastia are he» 
tween the freezing point and ninety-five. A very 
small portion of the island is cultivated, though 
the soil is very fertile. Wheat, rye, and barley 
are produced in sufficient quantity to afford an 
object of export, but no oats» The other otgecta 
of cultivation are olives, vines, and flax: bees 
also are a branch of general rural economy ; the 
honey is not esteemed, but the wax is excellent* 
All the fruits of the Mediterranean are found 
here, and chesnut trees afford a considerable ob- 
ject of export The qfher exports are wine, oil, 
and coral, fished in the gulf of Ajaecio. 

The horsea of Corsica are of the Sardinian 
breed : the horned cattle are not numerous, from 
the scarcity of pasture and from oil being sub- 
stituted for butter. Sheep are numerous and 
their flesh excellent : most of them have boras, 
and some as many as six. The Muffoli is a wild 
sheep, covered with hair, and is said to engender 
with the domestic sheep. The other wild animals 
are deer, hogs and hares, but no rabbits. Plumed 
game is also abundant The island has few ve-, 
nomous reptiles. 

Corsica 
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Corsica is but thinly peopled, in 1802 counting 
only 166,000 souls. The Corsicans are very dif- 
ferently painted by travellers, both ancient and 
modem: according to some they are turbulent 
and ferocious ; according to others compassionate 
and hospitable. It seems, however, that like 
other unimproved people, their virtues and vices 
proceed from their moral situation. They are 
without industry, devoid of probity, superstitious 
and revengeful in a high degree ; while, on the 
other hand, they are 'sober, intrepid, sagacious 
and hospitable. 

The island forms two departments of France, 
named after the rivers Goto and Liamone. 

The east coast of the island presents a compa- 
ratively strait line, while the west is deeply indented 
by numerous gulfs. Cape Corsica (Sacrum), the 
north point, is a large rocky promontory, on 
which are several villages that make the best wine 
of the island. Four leagues south ofe the cape is 
Punta de Sagra, with a good road on eachside. 

Bastia, the. chief place of the island, contains 
11»00Q inhabitants : it is situated on the side of a 
hill, Wid divided into the old and new towns. Its 
fortifications are a rampart flanked with bastions. 
Jts haven, formed by a mole, is only fit for small 
vessels. 

Porto Vecchio, a winding gulf on the S.E., is 
one of the best harbours of the Mediterranean. 
The town and fortress at its head are on a high 
rock, of difficult access. The works are four bat- 
teries, but commanded by some hills: large 

vessels 
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vessfels can but. barely approach within gun-shot. c !^ 
Being very, unhealthy in summer, it is in that sea- 
son abandoned by the greater, part of the inhabi- 
tant^ who only amount to 2,500. The south 
point of the gulf is Cape Sigli, or Chiappa ; south 
of <.which are several islands, usually called the 
Cape Islands, which are foul all round. Between 
Porto Vecchia and Cape Bianca, the south point 
of the isldnd, the coast has many little coves, and 
sorpe islands, the most conspicuous of which in 
Torp (the Bull). 

Bonifacio, on a gulf west of Cape Bianca, .(the *•■*■» <*•*• 
ancient Partus Stfracusanus)^ contains 3,000 inha- 
bitant and' is situated on an almost inaccessible 
projnontory, joined to the main by a narrow neck. 
Its port is a mile long, deep and well sheltered. 
To Bonifacio, on the south coast, succeed the 
Gulf of Venttlegre; Porto Figari, north of which 
is a group of islands and rocks called the Monks ; w«tc 
Porto Tess^no, Gulf of Valinco, or of Campo 
Moro, has several good ports. South of it are 
the isles Senfcloza. 

Ajaccio, at the head of the gulf of the same 
name, and on a point of land, has 6,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is the best built town of the island, and 
hail formerly a wall T>n the land side, but de- 
stroyed. At the north extremity of th/e gulf are 
the Sangonara islands, eight in number, which 
considerably shelter the gulf in that direction. 

North of Ajaccio are Port Prove^aland the 
Gulf of Sagona, which last forms a good port at 
its head, where, two miles from, the shore and ou, 

the 
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the banks of a little river, are the ruins tf Ae 
ancient Sagomu Further north are the guMs nf 
Porto and Gkalatta. r 

Calve (Litus Cesiri), on the south shore of tfee 
gulf of die same name, is built on an devatsatl, 
nearly surrounded by the sea : it has a strong wai, 
flanked by batons, but is commanded by the hill 
of Mo^elku Its port onty receives small crafts \ 

Algaida, north of Calvi, a small walled torn 
and citadel. Rosea, a small town, with a hafttti 
for merchant vessels, from whence is exported the 
greatest part of the produce of the N*W. side <*£ 
the island. St. Rorenzo, or St. Fiofent, is a i#m\ 
ef 1,500 inhabitants, among unhealthy mtttlfefv 
at the head of a deep gulf, three leagues kfeg *NI 
two wide, 

Corsica, after being successively occupied- by tte 
Carthaginians, Romans* Vandals, Goths* Lea*" 
bards, and Saracens* Ml under the dominion erf 
She Franks in the eighth century, and i* Ike 
eleventh the Pope, whose predecessors had d4* 
dared themselves sovereigns of the island, sold it 
to the Pisans, and afterwards gave it to the Ittg* 
of Arragon, from whom it came under the yoke 
of Genoa. 

Between 1730 and 1736 the Orsicans madfosto 
attempt at independence, and elected as tfftfff 
king Theodore de Neuhoff, a German adveirttfrtr 
of noWe birth: they were, however, restored 'to 
the dominion of Genoa, by the interfere!** Af 
France. In 1755 they again declared their inde* 
pendbnee as a republic, at the head of which -rtWf 

plafced 
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placed the celebrated Paoli. The Genoese again 
called in the aid of the French, and shortly 
after ceded the island to them j and a decisive 
victory over the Corsicans left the island under 
the quiet subjection of France. In 1793 ftoli* 
Who had sought refuge in England, returned to 
Corsica, where the principles of the French revo- 
lution were about to create a civil war. Paofi, at 
the head of the aristocrats, solicited the aid of 
the English to drive out the French ; and, after 
some fighting, the island was taken possession of 
by our troops. The citwgi was now offered to 
England by a consutta of the nation, and accepted, 
a viceroy being appointed from Great Britain. 
The title of king qf Cameo, however, did pot 
long swell those of the monarch of Great Britain : 
4ke viceroy disagreed with Paoti, and neglected to 
conciliate the Corsicans, who, dazried by the 
victories of their countryman, Buonaparte, again 
offered themselves to France; and the British 
government, not deeming it for the national into* 
rest to keep the island by force, ordered it to be 
evacuated. 



Elba (Ilva), the place of exile of Buonaparte, 
if separated from the peninsula of Piombino by 
the channel which has the latter name, four leagues 
broad, in which are the little islands Palm^jola 
and Palmenoxa (great and little Palma), on each 
of which is alight-house. The channel of Com* 
qa separates Elba from Corsica. Elba wa* for- 
merly attached to die principality of Piombmot 

VOL- II* q tbe 
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^ the kings of Sardinia and Naples baring *fcc right* 
of garrisoning the chief towas. In 18Q1 that . of 
the former was ceded to the infant «f 8pai*y chAe 
of Parma* and that of Naples to France* 4a 
which empire it was afterwards united, and, with 
tbe islands PaJmajola . and Palraenora, Captaga, anil r 
Monte Christo, formed a department. . . ■-, 

Elba is of a triangular shape, seven leagues long 
ted four broad ; its surface is diversified by ele^ 
vated hills and extensive plains. It is extremely 
rich in minerals, its iron mines affording a metal 
equal to that of Sweden ; besides which it abounds 
in marbles, slate, asbestos, granite, sulphur, vi- 
triol, fossil sak, and loadstone, which is abd to 
afiect the compasses of vessels new the island. It 
aiso possesses gold, silver, copper, tin, and lead- 
It his several rivulets, which find. their way to 
the set, of which tbe principal, named for p*e« 
eminence el Bio, the river, runs through the iron 
mines, and is remarkable for having most wakes 
at the summer solstice. , ,. 

. The climate of Elba is more temperate thenthe 
opposite coast of Tuscany, from tbe infiue&te «H6 
tfee sea breezes, and the island produces vegetal 
fete* which do not succeed on the continent* 
The chief productions are wines, of the iww 
quality as those of Spain, olives, a. g&rt quant* 
tity of figs, Indian corn, peas, beans, and a>)fttle 
*heaL Tbe most common trees ace the c<tok»i 
evergreen oak, orange and lemofc, end -aH'th^ 
fimit tcecs «f France, eacept the apple. . v v .*.~. 
.■ The population e£ the island is &£jB80t itthm 
~^i two 
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two towns and: nine village*: Being formerly «*• 
greatly infested by the Barbary pirates, it bad 
little external commerce, exporting only some 
into, silk* fruits, and tunny fish. 

■ Ptorto Femtjo, on the north coast, is the chidf 
{ft#£e> aitd is situated on a semicircular peninsular 
mountain, the convex Bide of which, feeing the 
south, fortns an excellent port with three to four 
fathoms ; the road is also secure. The streets are 
a kitid df terraces cut in the rock, the popula* 
ttedM5,000, and it is strongly fortified, and pro- 
teteted* by a citadel. Near the towsn, on the sum* 
mk of a rock, is the tower of Voltofaia, so strongly 
situated that it can only be reduced by famine. 

1 Porto Longone, the second tewfy is at the east 
e*d of* 1fte island, and has its name from its long 
narrow Bhape. The town is divided into upper 
Md lower ; the former, which is a kind of a cit*» 
dtsl, occupies the summit of a Mil, and is equally 
strong by nature and art. The entrance of the 
port is protected by a battery oi\a tongue of land. 

On the N.W. side of the island is the Gulf of 
Pkoc&o, separated from Porto Ferrajo by the pe- 
nhieala that *tacloees the latter. The chief points 
thfcfelatid are ©ape Stella, S.E. ; St. Rocofc S.W*; 
8V And*e> N.W. ; Nitta* north : off the latter is 
#» i^nd Braffcuolo. 

The ishmd Gapraja, or Cabrera, {Mgilon) ht+ 
tehgiiig «* Genoa, te *st flxwn Cape Corsica* ao4 
twkly «idbrtiy between it and: the coast of Tus- 
cany. It is &n taguts in' itfmrit* Vtry uiauii*. 

<&'& a 2 inha- 
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inhabitants, mostly seamen, and a little town 
with a strong citadel on a hill. On the east side is 
a s^ndy cove sheltered from S. W. to north* 

Pianosa (Planasia), three leagues S.W. of Porto 
Longone, in Elba, is nearly level with the water, 
,as its name denotes : it is one league long ;and 
half a league broad, is uninhabited, but pastures 
flocks of goats. On its east side is an islet, th$tr&- 
sort of seals and gulls. 

Monte Christo (Oglasa), S.E. of Pianosa* «*a bar- 
ren and desert rock. North of it are the J?ormjc$* 
(Ants), a dangerous ledge of rocks above and un- 
der water, one mile and a half in circuit. 

The islands of Giglio (Igilium) and Gianautf 
(Dumhrn) are off Mount Argentero. Gorgoga 
(Urgos), belonging to Tuscany, is seveoJepgum 
S.W. of Leghorn, three leagues in circuit, moun- 
tainous and uninhabited. The anchovies tajfc§$ 
near it are celebrated. 



**,«**. Sardinia is fifty-five leagues long, north aa<l 
touth, and twenty-iive broad, having upwards of 
200 leagues of coast On the north it is mouor 
tainous, but has. extensive plains, marshes, ^njl 
lakes towards the south. It has productive irop 
and lead mine?, some poor silver ones, cppper 
pyrites, precious stones, porphyry, marbles, ala- 
baster* and some thermal springs. The two prin- 
cipal rivers are the Oristano and Fumendoaa. 
The fipner f also called the Tirsi,. empties itself 

into 
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teto the Gulf of Oristano on the west coast, and **•■»• 
the latter on the S.E. coast. There is said to be 
an inland navigable communication between Cag- 
Uaai and Oristano, principally by the river Mariel, 
which empties itself into the Gulf of Cagliari. 

The soil in the vallies is fertile, producing wheat 
and bariey, and all the fruit trees of Europe, be- 
sides oranges, lemons, jujubes, grapes, palms, 
caroubs, lentisk (cistus iadanum), tobacco, &c. 
The-horse is here met with in a wild state : it is 
•mall, wett made, and very active. The asses arte 
strong ; the mules few ; the hogs excellent, being 
fed on chesnuts. The wild quadrupeds are small 
cteer, abundance of wild hogs : the muffoli, % or wild 
sheep, inhabits the most solitary parts of the 
mountains. The island of Assinara has numbers 
df land turtle, and sea turtle are taken on the coasts 
ftflfwell as tunny fish, but both anchovies and sar- 
dines are scarce. 

The small bustard and wild-ducks abound. The 
climate is in general healthy, except in the vici- 
nity of the morasses, which cause putrid fevers. 
The population is about half a million, and the 
revenues do not exceed ,£80,000. Surrounded 
by people highly civilized, the Sardes are still in a 
state of surprising barbarity. In the country the 
men are cldathed in goat-skins, one before and 
another behind, without breeches, shoes, or stock- 
ings, aYttl a woollen or skin cap on the head. The 
women have ho ofher habiliment tfian a long wooI- : 
left gown andaworillen cdp. The peasants al- 
ways go armed to defend themselves from onfe 

q 3 another, 
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another, for they are all robbers and asttutttast 0* 
that travelling in the interior is extremely uftstfe 
without an escort j and it is even dangerous for 
ships to send their people on shore for ivfcier un- 
less they are /well armed. Id short, the - Stoles 
are the Malaya of the Mediterranean. They are, 
however, strongly attached to their king anil 
country, Tbebarbarism of the peasan try ia strongly 
contrasted by the pomp and outward shew of the 
citizens of the capital, all of whom, mechanics not 
excepted, strut about with bag-wig, sword, and 
chapeau bras ; and even in this costume it is oon- 
mOn to be solicited for charity. 

The coasts are indented by numerous guUsnad 
lined with islets and rocks. The principal head- 
lands are, Cape Comino, the east point.and north 
limit of the Gulf of Oroaei. Cape Carbonetfa, the 
S.E. point and east limit of the Gulf of Caghari; 
off it is the rocky island Cortellazzo (J'ioflrw), tbe 
west point of which is fotfl, but there is a good 
road on its N.W: on it is a cistle, and N.E. ef ifc 
are two stnall islands, with a watch-tower on each, 
th$ outermost is named Serpentaria. Cape Pola, 
the west point of the Gulf of Cagliari, is a tew 
rocky point with a watch-tower, and off it tfffo 
rocky islets. Cape Tavolam, /Or Teulado, is the 
S.W. point of the island, and east point of &e 
G&lf of PaUna. Cape de Napoli, or '. te* Ifceaea* 
the south point of the Gulf of OtistatK* ^o the 
rotddjeof the west coast. Cape deila Caeja (Nym- 
jpheus) on the N. W. Cape Falcon (Gorditaiwn) is 
the N#W* point of the island. 

The 
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• Theohief gulfs are Terra-Nova on the N.E., the 
north pqiat of which is Cape Figueri ; Porto O ** Coa$t 
vallo within the islands Tavolaro, and others* The 
<jfcdf of Orosei, between Cape Comino and Mo&te n 
Santo; the Bay of Oliastro, south of Cape Monte 
Smttoy and of which Cape Bellevue is the south 
point 

* The Gulf of Cagliari, on the S.E., at the head ** lh Cws ' 
of which i% Cacliari (Catoris), the capital of the 
island, containing 25,000 inhabitants. Its port jp 
formed by two moles, and receives vessels of twelv* 
!%€*. The Gulf of Rosso has Cap6 Tavolaro for 
its west point : near its head is the Isle Rossa, to- 
lerably large, flat, and very rocky, within which 
is good anchorage before a river. 

TheGulfof Palma, at the S.W. extremity of w«.tco«t v 
the island, is formed by the main land oj* the east, 
and by the island Antiocha, also called St. Jago 
and Palma de Sal (Phmtbtaia) on the west, which 
» three leagues long and one broad* In the en- 
trance of the gulf are two great rocks, named the 
Bull and Cow, A league N.W. of Antiocha, and 
three leagues from the main, is the isknd San Pie- 
tro (Accepitrwri), rocky, barren, and surrounded by 
islets* wMi fort St. Carlos on its east side* 

The Gulf of Oristano on the middle of the west 
'fcdast Porto Conta on the N.W. is a good harbour 
#hdfci entrance is protected by two towers ; that 
Hi the right oh an elevation seventy feet high, 
Hud so perperidicukr that the aseent i9 by a rope 
ladder. Tftefe to gbod anchorage throughout the 
! £4* port, 
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port, except near the town, where are some rock* 
level with the sea. At the head of the port is « 
spring of brackish water. 
North coast. The north coast of the island curves greatly in- 
ward, forming a large gulf between the island Asi* 
$ara on the N.W. and Cape Scardo 9 the north 
point of Sardinia, The island Asinara (2/m*|fi*) is 
separated from Cape Falcon by a channel with 
but two fathoms, and in it is the little island Plana* 
Asinara is very irregular, but three leagues ia it* 
greatest length. On its east side is Porto Tra^ 
buco, well sheltered, and with good anchorage im 
six and eight fathoms. 

Sassari, the second town of the island, is on the 
river Fiuiuinargia, four leagues from the sea. Us 
port, named Torres, is at the mouth of the river* 
3ecured by two moles. 

Off the. N.E. end of Sardinia are the isles Mar 
delaine (tfermaa), between which andthe nmin is 
an excellent road for the largest ships. On the 
largest island is a village and several forts, and 
here beef, wine, and vegetables may be procured 
for a fleet, and water from a considerable river on 
the main. 

Sardinia, as well as Corsica, passed under the 
dominion of successive masters, until it came under 
that of the Saracens, in the seventh century, who 
were , driven from it by the Pisans and Genoese, 
find the Genoese were dispossessed of it by the 
King of Arragon in 1330. It remained with 
Spain until 1708, when it was taken by the Eng- 
lish for the Emperor of Germany, who in 1720 

ceded 
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ceded it, with the title of Kingdom, to the House 
o£ Savoy, in lieu of Sicily. • 



Sicily, named by the ancients Trinacia and *f? ; 
TKrinacria, from its triangular shape, is the most Co ** u " 
considerable, as well as the most valuable of the 
islands of the Mediterranean. Both the ancients 
and moderns have supposed, that it was separated 
from the Continent by an earthquake, the Strait of 
Messina, between it and Calabria, being only a 
mile in breadth, from Cape Faro, in Sicily, to 
Cape Volpe, in Calabria, but widens as it pn* 
ceeds, and at Messina, four leagues from Cape 
Faro, is four miles. On this latter Cape, the 
ancient Pelorwrij is a light-house, or Pharos, 
whence its modern name, and whence also the 
Strait is called by seamen the Faro of Messina. 

Sicily is throughout intersected by ridges of 
hills, but none of any considerable height, except 
Mount Etna, one of the most celebrated volcanoes 
of Europe, whose elevation is 10,963 feet, apd 
Mount Eryx, on the N.W., which, like Etna, is 
isolated, and was anciently celebrated for a temple 
of Venus Erycina. The climate approaches to that 
of the tropics, the only appearance of winter 
being towards the summit of Etna, which retains 
the snow throughout the year, and supplies a 
valuable object of commence. The natural fer- 
tility of the island, which formerly acquired it the 
name of the Granary of Rome, remains undi- 
minished, but the sloth of the present inhabitants 
scarcely draws from the soil more than sufficient 

for 
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m>. for their own nourishment. In the rtimeral kifegt» 
<***- dom it possesses .gold, silver, lead, copper, *n&- 
mony, and sulphur. 

• The principal promontories, ntoat of which, as 
well as its rivers, are celebrated by the ancient 
poets, are Cape Faro (already noticed), thd N.Ei 
point. Cape Pagsaro (Pachynum)* the south poost; 
pn an island, half a league from the main, and* a, 
fljile in circuit, surrounded by rocks: on it ism 
fortified tower and light-house. On the soufcli 
poast from the east are Cape Scalambri* Cape St. 
Marco, and Cape Sorello, Cape B©o (Jbybbeum% 
at the west end, is a low promontory, north <rf 
which is the island San Pantaleo (Mofya). On thfe 
north coast are Cape St. Vito f the wtet point of 
the Gulf of Castei-a-Mare, Cape Orlando* Cape 
Biancho, and others. 
lircn. The north coast being bounded by mountains 

(Nebrode* Mons} has but few streams that cfew 
serve the name of rivers. Those of, the east a&A 
south are more considerable. Amongst the fonriter 
are the Alcantara (Oiwbqld), south of TaorrohW, 
the Giaretta (Symathits)* south of Cataitie, th* 
largest of the island, t and the AtellaiA north of 
Cape Passaro. On the south coast the rivers ate 
theSalso (Himera), which empties Itself at AK* 
cata, the Platani (Camkus), and the Beftfci 
(Hypsa). 
ea>t co**.. Messina (Mesuma\ from its ancient splendour, 
as well as from being formerly the residertce of the 
viceroy for six months of the year, disputes dot 
honour of being the capital : it is situated nbtrtbe 
r z - north 
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Wf$h extremity of the east coast The ravage* *^£ 
<$£ the plague in 1743, and other causes, have EMtCo " u 
greatly reduce^ its population, which at present 
does not eSseed 25,000, though it has an extent 
to contain five times that number. Its port is 
entirely natural and one of the best in Europe, 
Ijeing formed by a semicircular peninsula on the 
§.£«, five miles in circuit, with an entrance three* 
quarters of a mile wide, and capable of holding 
1,000 sail in thirty-five to forty fathoms depth. 
The largest vessels can also make fast to the quay, 
w&ch lines the peninsula for a mile in length. 
Ibe harbour is protected by the Castle of St. 
Salvador, an the isthmus of the peninsula, by 
four forts on its points, and by. a battery on the 
W*»t: shore. With these advantages, and that of 
bemg a free port, its trade is trifling. 

Tacarnrina (Tauromenitm), * celebrated city of 
antiquity, k nqW a poor village, on a hill two 
miles i above the level of the sea, at the, foot of 
Wiich/ is, the village and road of Giandini. i * At 
Tawmhaa tire seen the most entire remains of a 
IJmnjm theWra in Italy, with other antiquities. 

( Jaci d'Aquila is a little town at th& mouth of 
the JFiume* j?reddo, coidi.rinero the ancient Aris* 
celebrated by the fable of Adapted/Galatea, sad 
whoae waters, though said to be colder than .ice, 
never freeae. They were praised by the ancietott 
f<W thoir salubrity, tout at present are thought tp be 
poiwnotts frow -containing vitriol. 

Catania, the third city of Sicily, contains 
40,000 inhabitants. It has several times been 

destroyed 
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sic^. destroyed by earthquakes and eruptions of Eta% 
i^~vZa. whose foot is but five miles distant. Since the 
earthquake in 1693, which totally overturne dit* 
it has been rebuilt on a regular plan, with straight 
and wide streets, and the houses only one story. 
It has a good port, but little or no trade. 

Augusta, a fortified town of 9>000 inhabitants, 
and a good port is on the south side of an island, 
formerly a peninsula, but separated from the 
main by the earthquake of 1693. 
. Syracuse, called by the natives Saragoza, one 
of the most celebrated cities of the Roman Em- 
pire, whose walls had 180 stades of circuit, is now 
a poor town of 14,000 inhabitants. The land on 
which it stands was anciently a peninsula, but the 
isthmus has been cut through for its defence* 
Besides which it has a very strong citadel. Its 
two ancient ports still exist, the southern named 
Porto Maggiore (Partus Magnus)* has six miles 
at its greatest breadth, and is entered by a strait 
one-third of a mile wide. In this port, twenty 
yards from the shore, a spring of fresh water 
bubbles up amidst the salt. The northern port, 
Porto Picolo (Partus Minor and Marmor&i*), 
held the naval force of ancient Syracuse. The 
fountain of Arethusa, celebrated by poets and, 
historians, and to which divine honours wera« 
paid,* is now a brackish stream, wjiich issue* 
suddenly from the earth by two openings, and 
serves to wash the dirty rags of the modem Syta*t 

cusiaus; 

* Virgil, Kclog. x. 
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gosians. The also famous ear of Disonysius still **JT 
exists, and is an artificial cavern cut in the rock, 
which affords an echo of the slightest whisper. 

Nota Nova (Nectum), is the last town on the 
east coast towards the south. 

The south coast of Sicily is almost entirely *mthc<*«t. 
unguarded, and hence the Barbary corsairs make 
frequent descents on it and carry off the people 
into slavery. 

West of Cape Passaro, in succession, are 
Scicili, amongst the ruins of the ancient Co- 
semena* and Santa Croce {Caucano) near Cape 
Scatambri. Camerina N.W. of Cape Scalambri, 
Terra Nova at the mouth of the Marogleo. AH- 
cata, near the mouth of the Salso, contains 12,000 
inhabitants. 

« Girgenti (Agrigentum) is situated on the 
summit of a high mountain, four miles from the 
«ea, amidst the ruins of ancient temples. It has 
80,000 inhabitants, and from its port all the pro- 
duce of this aide of the island, particularly corn, is 
exported. 

Sciacca (Thermae Setinuntice) is a small town 
and castle at the foot of <* mountain. Farther 
west is Castel Vetrano ; ' between which and Ma- 
afctra are the ruins of three temples, which an- 
nounce the site of the ancient Selinus. Mazara is 
an insignificant town, to which succeeds Marsala 
(Lylibeeum\ at the west end of the island, which 
had formerly a celebrated port, destroyed by 
Charles V., to prevent the Barbary corsairs from 
taking refuge in it 

* Trapani 
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iw/ f . Trapani (Drepamtm), at the N.W. pfcint of the 
island, and at the foot of Mount Eryx, is a w*tt 
built town, of 16,000 inhabitants ; it has k go4d 
poit formed by the point of land on which is the 
town, by three small islands, on one of which fa a 
castle, and by several shoals : with strong N.W. 
winds the water in the port rises six feet above ills 
ordinary level. In the vicinity are considerable 
salt-works, and its coral and tunny fisheries are 
productive, the latter producing 20,000 Neapoli- 
tan ducats a year. 
Konh cout. The Gulf of Castel-a-Mare is a deep indentation, 
between Capes St. Vito and dell 'Ursa. 

Palermo (Panormus), the capital of the inland, 
is situated on a gulf between Mount Pellegrina 
(Cretu) and Cape Saffarano: a circle of falls approach 
close to the town, which is greatly overpeopled 
for its size, having 120,000 inhabitants. The 
two principal streets are handsome, and it is the 
only city of Italy that is lighted at the pOblte 
expense. Its port, which is formed by A rrnile, 
• can receive the largest vessels. 

Termini (Tkerma), at the mouth of a small 
river, partly on a hill and partly on a pfafo, has 
some celebrated mineral springs, and a strong 
castle. Its inhabitants are employed in the an- 
chovy fishery. Cefidu (Ctyhdlwdis), near tb^ 
middle of the north coast; Patti and Mitaffi* 
(Mylce), are the other places erf any *<**; die 
latter i» on the east side of the isthmus of a littte - 
peninsula, which has a good road on eacfrarfe, 

taA 
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aadt of which Gape Biaecho (White Cape) \s the s ^r- 

VKtfk point. ****■*.. 

Off the west end of Sicily are three islands, 
{JBgades),* named Favagnana, Levanzo, and Ma- 
rrtimo. Maretimo, the western, is a single steep 
maintain four leagues in circuit. Levanzo, the 
Bprth eastern, is also a single hill, with a castle j 
between it and Trepani are several rocky islets, 
called the Ants. Favagnana has a castle, and off 
its east side are the islets Burdoni and Cardinio* 
These islands are places of banishment for state 
prisoners. 

The island of Ustica, fifteen league north of 
Cape Gallo, is four leagues in circuit, and well 
cultivated. 

The Lipari Islands, twelve in number, are i^w*. 
situated at the S.E. extremity of the Tuscan sea, 
off the north coast of Sicily. They received from 
the ancients the names of MoUan and Vukanian 
Islands. It being supposed that jEolus kept the 
winds imprisoned in their caverns, and that they 
also contained the forges of Vulcan. They are 
ahaost entirely composed of volcanised substances, 
and afford* eulphur, nitre, alum, cinabar, pumice 
stone, &cw 

lipari (Lipafa), the largest, most fertile, and 
bent inhabited, is five leagues in circuit; more 
ttunfaaif of: its ^surface is cultivated, the remain- 
der tb$i ng/«tfaer Covered with wood or entirety* 
baoptn. V The i vegetable prbductions afire,. rye* . 
nearfy onoi^h ibr its consumptibn, borne cottons 
a»4/aKves ^bpt ite chief riches 4re it*, vines, ^hiefr 1 

give 
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«*• give wines of various qualities, particularly a kind 
upui i»iti. pf ma iiii se y. it aigQ exports a considerable quan- 
tity of raisins. The prickly pear is indigenous in 
this island. It has many hot springs. On the 
south is a little town at the foot of a hill, rising 
abruptly from the sea ; the houses, except those 
of the bishop and governor, are mean. It is 
defended by a castle on a naked rock of lava, 
rising perpendicularly from the water. Close to 
its west side is a rock, called Pietro del Bagno. 

Salini (Didime) is nearly as large as Lipati, 
and consists of two mountains united at the base. 
It has its name from the salt, which is formed by 
the sun in a lagoon, communicating with the sea. 
On the north side is a fine spring of water, gush- 
ing from a rock close to the shore. Off its south 
end are three rocks, called the Three Stones. 

Vulcano (Hieri and . Therasia) is four leagues in 
circuit, and has the shape of a cone with the top 
broken off. It continually throws out volumes of 
smoke. It is uninhabited, and only occasionally 
visited by the other islanders, to cut brush-wood 
for fuel, which grows in the crater of an old vol* 
cano. Vulcanello, anciently a distinct island, has 
been joined to Vulcano by a narrow neck, formed 
by an eruption. On each side of the neck is a 
good road. 

Stromboli (S (rangy le) is an immense volcano, 
whose continual eruptions of flame have gained 
it the name of the Light-house of die Mediter- 
ranean, It is three leagues in circuit, and very 
barren, having only a few poor vineyards on the 

north 
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i»aorth side. . There is no anchorage round it, and ***. 
iliie^mall vessels that belong to or visit it are haukd up*nu\«. 
ioaitbe* beach; The number of inhabitants is about 
1*000^ who lire in- scattered huts on the shore, 
>tandf are, principally employed fishing. for congers, 
•Atttl&hj ace abundant round the island. They 
t+cfcfefly. depend on x the .Tarns ;for fresh water, the 
island having but two small springs. Annate from 
thenorthbendis a great rock, called ithe Stone of 
Strombali, one-fourth of a moie in circuit, and 
'•akrty feet high. : { 

« Pansria (Hycesia) is nearly three leagues in 
circuit, moderately elevated, and composed of 
iWk&aiSBffe gtanite, generally barren, but producing 
<sot*e olwes. North of it are several lesser vol- 
canic islands and rocks, viz* the Fownkuias, or 
Ants, a group of rocks nearly level with the 
wmter^ODattoio, Lifica Nera (Black Lisca), Iisca 
Bia»ca {White Lisca), and Botteara, Tilanavi, and 
ftmarelli. . * 

•• D*Bjfaa&o is- only two miles in circuit, elevated 

but a few feet above the sea, and inhabited by 

J»lfVd«en. person^ who cultivate a small spot 

ceau:its rentre, It abounds with rabbits, and on 

4iw&E^» & little cove for boots. 

\ *(Bdiciidiy-or Filicuri (Phenicodes), is composed 

4 of a group of hills, and has about 600 inhabitants in 

<*Miated d^ttb^s. It has a natural cavern,' called 

<i»uGro*to- ofrthe SesuOx, in which is a kind of 

apartment 300 feet long, ISO broad, and 65 high. 

tOn the* sooth and NJE. sides of the. island are 

oaves for small vessels, according to the winds. 4 

vol. iu r Alicuda, 
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**• Ahcudi, or Alkni {Encodes), the wettem- 
upanU1 ^ nwst island, has 400 inhabitants, who reside on 
the east and S.E. sides, all the rest of the island 
being composed of volcanic barren precipices. 
.This island, as well as ifelfcudi, produces some 
wine, barley, and rye, together estimated at 7,000 
Neapolitan crowns a year. Both islands are des- 
titute of springs, and the inhabitants consequent* 
ly depend on the rain-water preserved in their 
cisterns, which, in dry seasons, is sometimes ex- 
hausted. Each island has four or six barks belong- 
ing to iH those of Alicudi are hauled on shore, 
there being no anchorage round it. 

tonteurta. The islands of Pantelaria (Cossyra) and Linoea 
also belong to Sicily ; the first is sixteen leagues 
east by south of Cape Bon, in Africa, is six leagues 
in circuit, elevated in the middle, and terminating 
in a low point at each extremity. It has but one 
running spring of fresh water ; but on the summit 
of the highest hill, nearly in the centre of the 
island, is a considerable lake, occupying appasently 
the crater of an extinct volcano. The island has 
4,000 inhabitants, and produces cotton, wine, aad 
fruits. 

Lino**. Linosa (Algusa), nearly midway between Malta 

and the coast of Africa, is four leagues in circuit* 
and forms in two conical hills. 

*<*«. Malta, the most celebrated island of the Medi- 

terranean in modern times, was known to the 
ancients by the names of Iperia, Og&gi*, and 
Mdita, from the latter of which its modem name 

is 
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is derived. It is twelve kagues distant fntai Cape 
Passaro, in Sicily,, the. passage between being, 
called the Channel of Malta : it is seven leagues 
long/and fqur bj»ftd» Xhe base of the island is a, 
whit* ffee stole, abounding in peirefactions, fossil 
qbetis, ^ndreai^iw pfeiHWWOus fishes; it i?gene~ 
*%liy level, but with some bills. The soil is, in few 
spots* oMMe than six inches dc#p, and has been in 
great part brought from Sicily. It ist however, 
exceedingly fruitful, producing corn for fix 
swaths' consumption of its population, which, 
for its extent, is greater than that of any qther part 
qf the world, being, *n<179$> 90,000 souls. The 
island has no river, but some good springs j and 
water is to be had by digging wells, but ram water 
preserved in cisterns is most generally used. Be- 
sides corn and vines, the island produces a consi- 
deoabie quantity of cotton and the finest oranges 
m the Mediterranean* together with a variety of 
ether fttuits, roots, aad herbs in great profusion. 
The Mtfks washed by the sea afiqrd abundance of 
the fifous proper for dying, (Jucus penucosus tmcto- 
rm). The island has no venomous reptiles, which 
the inhabitants ascribe tp the miraculous interven- 
tion of St. Paul, whob when he visited it, delivered 
it for ever from all : aaimals , of this kind, with 
yhich it was before infested. The west and N. W. 
coasts are bound by perpendicular precipices form- 
ing a natural fortification. The climate is healthy, 
though excessively hot. 

> The island was. given by the Emperor Charles V* 

r2 to 
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to the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, whea 
-driven out of Rhodes by the Turks in 1530. The 
knights were required to be of noble birth by 
both parents for four generations. They were 
under vows of celibacy and perpetual war with the 
infidels. Their grand master was elected for life, 
and possessed the attributes of a sovereign prince. 
They were divided into eight tongues or languages, 
of which three were French, two Spanish, one 
Italian, one German, and originally one English ; 
but, on the Reformation, succeeded by the Anglo 
Bavarian. The number of knights was unlimited : 
the badge of the order, -a, white cross of eight 
points worn on the left side. The gradual relax* 
atkm of the discipline of the order paved the way 
for its- downfal; luxury succeeded to the nobte 
simplicity of warriors, and the effeminacy of cities 
Jx> the hardihood of camps. The war with the 
Turks had long been reduced to a fantom, and 
the summer cruises of their gallies had become 
parties of pleasure.* The defence of this vast 
fortress was entrusted to foreign mercenaries, and 
the energy of union, on which the renown of the 
order had been founded, being extinguished, the 
French found it easy to corrupt the chiefs of the 
order, and in 1798 made an almost unresisting 

conquest 



* The Maltere gallies more resembled Cleopatra's barge than fighting ves- 
sels, being profusely ornamented with carved work and gilding;- the sail* 
•triped blue and . wlute, with a large red cro^ in e^clu Sotjue of thesa 
carried 600 men. 
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conquest of the island. After a two years block- ****> 
ade it capitulated to the English. By the treaty 
of Amiens it was stipulated, that the island should 
be restored to the Knights under the guarantee of 
Russia : the non-compliance with this stipulation 
by the English, was the ostensible cause of France 
commencing hostilities in 1803. 

The Maltese are partly of Arabic origin, and 
speak that language mixed with Italian. The 
men are described as temperate, industrious and 
brave, but also vindictive and jealous of then: 
women, who by a natural re-action seek and find 
opportunities to be unfaithful. 

The ancient capital of the island, named pro- 
perly Citta Notabile, city of nobles, but more 
commonly Citta Vecchia, or old city, is situat- 
ed on the highest point and nearly in the centre 
of- the island. The modern capital is La Valetta, 
so named from the grand master its founder. It 
is near the middle of the N.E. side of the island, 
built on several rocky points projecting into a vast 
gulf, which forms five of the finest harbours in 
the world : the entrance, which is not a quarter 
of a mile broad, is defended by immense fortifi- 
cations, as is the town, so that the whole island 
may be considered as an impregnable fortress, to 
be reduced only by famine. 

The other principal landing places of the island 
are M elcha Bay ; St Paul's Bay, sheltered by the 
group of Solomon's island, with a depth of two 
to six fythoms ; old and new Salt Ports ; Port St. 

H3 Mau, 
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Mau, all on the north. Port Magdalen, Marza Seal* 
and Port St Thomas on the N.E. Marza Scirocco, 
on the S.E. is a bay divided into two branches hy 
a projecting point. In the east branch the depth 
is eight fathoms, and in the west twenty-two fa» 
thorns. 

The islandof Gozo (Galus or Guadus), five miles 
N.W. of Malta, is about four leagues long and 
two broad, and has 3,000 inhabitants. Although 
it at present is very far from answering the des- 
cription of Calypso's island, it contends with 
others for that honour. This island, as well as 
Malta, has considerable manufactures of cotton. 

In the channel between Malta and Gozo are 
the little islands Cumino (Heppestia) and Cumi* 
notta; the passage between them and Malta is 
called the Strait of Friuli. 
umpcdoM. The islands of Lampedosa (Lipadusd) and 
Lampion belong to Malta, between which island 
and the coast of Africa they are situated. The first 
is four leagues long, east and west, and about two 
broad. It is level, well watered, and fertile. The 
north coast is steep and without anchorage, but 
from the south coast a bank runs off a considera- 
ble way. On this side is also a spacious bay f 
sheltered from all winds but between S. and S.W., 
the depth sixteen to eighteen fathoms, and the 
bottom fine sand. At its head is a creek, capable 
at little expense of being made an excellent har- 
bour. Its entrance is ninety fathoms broad, and 
it runs in half a mile: the right hand shore is 
rocky, and a rocky hill which commands the 

creek, 
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creek, and on which is a church, affords a gopd 
position for a fort. The depth in the entrance is 
fifteen fathoms, decreasing gradually to the head, 
where is one fathom close to the shore. On the 
west side of the creek, about half way up, a pro- 
jecting point forms a little cove, in, which snjill 
vessels may anchor perfectly sheltered from the 
S.S.W. wind, which blows right up the creek and 
makes a considerable swelL On the same sid? 
below this point is another cove entirely , land 
locked, but with only three to five feet water, the 
bottom soft sand. This cove might easily be deej# 
ened ajid considerably enlarged, the land sur- 
rounding it being low, and composed of sand atwj 
clay. The bay is occasionally visited by the 
Maltese vessels, as well as the Barhary cruisers. 
Ships from Turkey having the plague on board 
also run for this island, and remain until the ma- 
lady has ceased, when they return to the porfof 
Turkey they sailed from, to receive a fresh clear- 
ance and bill of health ; by this means they save 
both ship and cargo, which would be burnt were 
they to go into any European port. The island is 
uninhabited, but has the ruins of a castle and 
town : it is said to have been abandoned on ac- 
count of the spectres that haunted it ! ! 

A league from the W.S.W. point of the island 
is a rock with a safe channel between them, and 
four leagues from the same point is the island of 
Lampion, a high round uninhabited rock. 

The territory of Istria is bounded on the west 
r 4 by 



Luopedpu* 



Afrit. 
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by the river Izoozo, and on the south By the gulf 
of Carnero, occupying the greater part of the 
peninsula between this latter gulf and that of 
Trieste on the north. The coasts are in general 
low, but inland are high mountains. The chief 
places are Montefaicone (Varuca\ a town and 
castle in die Venetian Frioul, some distance from 
the sea. Duina and St. Croce, cm the north' shore 
of the gulf of Trieste. 

Trieste is a modern town at the foot of Mount 
Tergestum ; it has 18,000 inhabitants, and is well 
busk. It has an outer road with ten to twelve 
fathoms, but exposed to the W. and S.W., and is 
subject to a violent wind named the. bora, which 
sometimes drives ships from their anchors.* .The 
haven is formed by a solid mole, on which are 
twelve large guns ; there is also a basin for vessels 
under quarantine, which, as well as the lazarets 
magazines, &c. is enclosed by a wall two miles in 
circuit The chief manufactures of Trieste are 
verdigris, soap, glass, and cordage. Under the 
dominion of Austria, Trieste had become the 
commercial rival of Venice. 

Capo d'Istria, on the south shore of the gulf 
three leagues from Trieste, is built on an island 
communicating with the main by a bridge ; it has 
5,000 inhabitants, and exports some salt and wine. 

Pirano 

• The bora Is a N.E. wind, which blows down the chasms in the moun- 
tain* ; it seldom lasts more than twenty-four hours, but ks riolence is s* 
great that vessels, however near they may be to port, are obliged to bear 
up and run before it ; in this case they usually first try to get shelter at 
Pirano, which if they miss they are sometimes obliged to run for Mount St, 
Augelo. • 
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tiratfo is a small town, west of Capo. d'Istria, 
*with a rampart mounting seven guns towards the 
sea : ships anchor half a mile from it in fifteen 
fathoms. 

On the west coast of Istria are Umago, a, little 
open town, exporting some soap ; Citta Nuovo, ^ 
small fortified town at the mouth of a river, with 
some coasting trade ; Parenzo (Parentium) with a 
rampart and seyen guns towards the sea* which 
vessels of moderate size only can approach within 
gun-shot, exports some corn, cattle, dried fish; 
and soap. Orsera, on a hill, with a good har- 
bour. Rovigno (Arupmuni) on an elevation, with 
2 wall and ten guns towards the sea, exports it* 
wine, corn, oil, dried fish, and soap to Venice ami 
Trieste ; its port is sheltered by some islands from 
all winds but between west and S. W. Pola, on a 
narrow neck of land near the south point of Istria, 
named II Promonlorio, the promontory, has seve* 
ral Roman antiquities, Off the promontory are 
a number of islets and rocks f 

The Gulf of Carnero (Flanaticus), between Istria 
and Croatia, is surrounded by high mountains. Cas- 
tel Vecchip and Finona are on the west shore in Is- cr**u*. 
iria. Fiume, in Croatia, on the Fiumara, also called 
St. Vito, is at the head of the gulf: it has 6,000 in- 
habitants, is fortified, has a castle, and exports chief- 
\y the salted provisions of Hungary; The other port 
towns in Croatia are Bukari, on a rocky hill, Porto 
Re, on the same inlet. Opposite Bukari, is a good 
harbour with a narrow entrance well defended and 
capable of receiving thirty sail. Novi and Segni 
• succeed i 
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***- succeed; the latter is on a hill, Karl^ago, With- 
in the island of Pago, has a haven constructed 
by the Austrian government in 1783. 

The east coast of the Adriatic from Istria to 
Ragusa is lined by islands, some of considerable 
size, and others mere rocks, and the whole ap- 
pearing to have been torn from the continent in 
come convulsion of nature* Those belonging to 
Croatia are Cherso and Osero (Apsyrtides) united 
by a bridge : their soil is stony, but they abound 
in cattle, vines, and honey. On Cherso is a lake 
that overflows only every fifth year, together with 
several singular caverns, and prodigious quantities 
of fossil bones of horses, oxen, and sheep. Veolia, 
eight leagues long and three broad, is the most 
fertile and populous of the Croatian islands, pro* 
ducing abundance of wine and silk, and-an esteem- 
ed breed of small horses. It has but one town on 
a hill, and its port is defended by a castle. 

The other islands are Albe or Arbe and Pago 
close to the main ; Gahola ; Unie, thirteen leagues 
in circuit, is barren, exports spit, and has a castle ; 
Porosina, Sansigo, and Candole, west of Osero. 
The great and little Lussin ; the great has a town 
of S,000 inhabitants, though rocky : they are fer- 
tile, producing wine, olives, and pasture, and their 
inhabitants are industrious fishermen. 
MM** The coast of Dalmatia extends from Trebani 
south of Karlopago, to beyond Budua, where 
commences Albania. It is mountainous and gene- 
rally barren, the sides and summits of the hills 
being covered with lava. The chief ports are 

Novi- 
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Ndvigradi, on a sea lake, Nova, Zara (Jadera), 
a strong and regular fortress mounting eighty to 
ninety guns : it is on a little island joined to die 
main by a bridge ; its port is sheltered by some 
islets on the south, but is exposed to the west : 
it is celebrated for its maresquine. Scardona, on 
the Charca. Sebenico, a considerable place, with 
a fort and castle ; Ragoznizza. Trau (Tragu- 
rium), a town on the main, with a suburb on the 
isle of Bua. 

S*alatro, formerly the principal town of Vene- 
tian Dalmatia, is considerable, but wretchedly 
built, with a port entered by several narrow chan- 
nels between islands, but with depth for the largest 
ships. The violent puffs of wirid off the high shores 
however render caution necessary with respect to 
the sails. Here are die ruins of a palace of EHo- 
desian, and it is the emporium of the external 
commerce of Bosnia and Dalmatia, the chief ex* 
ports of which are corn, wine, and cotton. 

Almissa is a small fortified town at the mouth 
of the Cettigna, four leagues east of Spalatro ; 
Macarska. The river Narenta empties itself anto 
a large gulf formed by the peninsula of Sabioncello: 
at its mouth is fort Opus. 

; The islands appertaining to Dalmatia are Scardo^ 
Me&ada, rocky, but affording oil, wine, and ho- 
ney, 1,200 inhabitants ; on the south side is the 
secure port of Saccaron. Grossa, fifty miles in 
circuit, is hilly, volcanic, and barren. Incoro* 
nata, Zuri, Dervenich, Mestar, arid many others 
lay off Sebencio j Solta-dunta, and Brazza, are 

considerable, 
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*•*-«<•. considerable. Lesina (Pharos) is sixty miles long 
E. and W. and nine broad. It is fruitful and welt 
cultivated. On the west end are three ports viz, 
Lesina, capable of holding three ships, Porto Fa- 
normo, in which vessels make fast \o the shore, 
and Porto Grego, between these two. The town 
is defended by a fort on the summit of a difficult 
hill. Off the west point of the island, Cape 
Pelegrino, are the little islands Forca, Spalmadora 
and St. Clementi. 

Lissa (Issa) is eight leagues in circuit, very 
rocky, with a high hill in the centre, but produc* 
ing some olives and wine. The port of St. George 
in the N.E. is one of the best of the Mediterra- 
nean, capable of receiving ten sail of the line.. 
The entrance is about half a mile broad, and has 
in it a small island, with a passage on each side 
npt more than a cable's length wide, but with 
depth for the largest ships within a stone's throw 
of either shore. On the left of the village is a 
creek, where vessels of moderate size may careen. . 
The village is composed of a single row of mise- 
rable hovels, whose inhabitants depend entirely 
on the continent for provisions. 

On the N.W. end of the island is the village of 
C^misa, neatly built and on a good bay, sheltered 
from all winds but N.W., which during the winter 
months occasionally blows with great violence, and. i 
readers the bay unsafe. It is the only place on 
the island where a ship can water conveniently., 
Off the N.W. end of lissa is the little island 
JJariari, and west of it the island Pommo, a pyrcu 

midical 
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midical rock 100 feet high. Melisello, Pelegosa, Dai**** 
and Cozza, in the same quarter, are little detach- 
ed islands. 

Corzola (G&rtyra Nigra) is separated from the 
peninsula of Sabioncella by a narrow channel, 
j with twenty-three fathoms depth on the north, 
•but towards the south is almost entirely blocked 
up by rocks, leaving only a narrow channel closd 
to the main. The island is eight leagues long, 
Covered with fir trees, and only inhabited by a^ 
few fishermen itt a village at the east end. The 
little island Torcola is between Corzola and Les- 
sina, nearest to the latter* 

The territory of the republic of Ragusa com- £ji£ f * 
prises a tract of the main land, from the river 
Oitua to the gulf of Cattaro, the peninsula of Sa- 
bioncello, and Kve Islands. 
.The government of Ragusa was nearly similar 
*6 that of Venice, being composed of a coimcil 
of nobles and a chief magistrate, styled rector, 
elected annually. The independence of the re- 
public was guaranteed by the Grand Signor and 
the -Emperor of Germany. The military force 
consisted of 100 soldiers, who guarded the gates 
of. Ragusa and the palace of the rector. Hie po- 
Jpulatiorrof the territory was 56,000. The flag of 
the republic Was white, with a St. Blaize, the pa- 
tron saint, and the wdrd ' tifortas, surtourided by 
a garland of oak. The ports are, Sabioncello, at 
the worth end of the peninsula, Castel di Stagno, 
on the isthmus, r Ragusa ( r Raus$ium), at the foot 
fcnd'xra.the side of a hill j it has 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, 
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tuts, and is surrounded by a wall tanked whk 
round tovm. Except the principal street*, which 
extend north and south the length of the town, 
the others are narrow. Its proper harbour can 
only receive small craft ; but half a league N^W% 
of the town is the port of Santa Cruz, an extei*- 
sive basin, perfectly sheltered. The rains of Epi- 
daurus, called Old Ragusa, are two leagues south 
of the city. 

Hie islands belonging to the republic of Ragu* 
sa, are, 1. Catera ; 2. Lagosta, west of Corzola, 
four leagues long and one broad ; 3. Mdada, six 
leagues long, is extremely rocky, but produces 
dives, vines, oranges, and lemons, and has a 
river navigable for two leagues, with- a depth of 
thirty-five to forty fathoms. On the north side is 
the port of Cala-mata, an oval basin, well shatter* 
ed. Here was formerly a considerable town, but 
Charles V. having persuaded the inhabitants to 
join his fleet with their boats in an attack on .tfc* 
Algerines, they were all lost in a storm, and a few 
miserable hovels, built among the ruins, contain 
the present inhabitants. The island has, besides, 
six villages and a celebrated abbey of Benedictines* 
The two other islands belonging to Ragusa sx% 
between Melada and the main, and. are named 
Mezza and Pouzza : the first is well cultivated, and 
h*s a good road on the west ; the second, though 
rocky, is fertile. 

The gulf of Cattaro (Rhytonkvi} runs in six 
leagues, forming many sinuosities between mou&> 
tainous shores, which alternately approaching 

each 
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.each other, and again receding, form three succes- 
sive basins* Capable of receiving the most nume- 
rous fleets* The principal places on the gulf are, 
QastelNuovo, oa the north, a small fortified, but 
decayed town. Cattaro, at the head, is situated 
at the foot of a hijl, which is strongly fortified, the 
works d$9Gen4»g in a zig-zag to the ramparts of 
the town. Budi^a, a small fortified town. 



TURKEY IN EtJROPE. 

. Tag maritime European dominions of the Turks 
in &«. Mediterranean, comprehend Albania, the 
Afcrpfe apd R w\elia r 

35he coast of Albania, though its limits are not 
strictly known* is generally considered to extend 
ftara.Attt&Wtit, W;the nprtb, to the gulf pf Le- 
ptttkp* 9|y ( tkq Venetian* it was divided into 
netfclv god £9ttfh : the former, extending to the 
gj$l£ «*f cYfllona^ answers to the ancient Grecian 
lUyrkum, and, 3U>wer Albania to the ancient 
JSfMia* Th& coast is lined by a chain of broken 
mountain?, descending rapidly to the sea. It is, 
a$, in ancient times, inhabited by a semi-barbarous 
people, deserving the same character as the an- 
d$$t Illyrian$>aad Epirotes, of desperate courage 
and barbarous ferocity: they are soldiers and 
robbe**. M&yy of them are of the Greek and 
Latin churches, others are Musselmen- Several 
of these hordes h^ve never been subjugated by 

the 
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the Turks, into whose armies they, lurttevifif* 
enter, and are known by the name of Arnauts: -" 

Antavari, the first town of Turkey, is supptfced 
to derive its name from being nearly opposite 
Ban in Italy : it is built on a steep mountain, 4>tie 
league and a half from the sea, but has s po#e^tok- 
siderably frequented, being the nearest to Semite, 
the chief town of North Albania- 

Dulcigno (Olckhuwri), is a town of 6,000 in- 
habitants, who are considered amongst the greatest 
pirates of the Mediterranean. The river Bojana, 
which issues from lake Scutari {Labcatisy, empttes 
itself south of Dulcigno. The Dulcignotes, add 
those of Antavari, are the only tribes- of Albania 
that follow the sea, andmany of them enter onfctaid. 
the Barbary corsairs. Ali, pasha of JoanhiM&t has 
also some armed galliots manned by DtricigfiOtefe 

The Gulf of Drin, or Lodrino, is formed <m tfte 
south by a peninsula, of which Cape Redom is tfee 
north point. Off this Cape are the twd isknds^f St. 
Peter, on one of which are the rum* df'thefert 
of Scanderbeg. The Drin (Drwus), the princi- 
pal river of Albania, formed by the juittitfn of 
two streams, named the Black and Write Drtfc, 
empties itself below Alessio (Elissuti), * sittkll 
town of £,000 inhabitants, chiefly feh&nqea. Hie 
river Mattis falls into the gulf S*E* of ^e Drin, 
and farther south is the Ichmo (Ai%e&ta)j ^^ con- 
siderable distance up which is Croia, form&fyqfie 
chief place of Albania, but now a poor village. O 

The Gulf of Durazzo is separated from tBii $>f 
Drin by the peninsula that forms the sotrth^side 

- of 
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of the latter. The N*W» point of the gulf is 
Cape Balp, and the &£.' Cape Cefae : off the 
former is a rock above waiten •. The town of Du* 
fftzzo (Dyrrachiwn and Epidavmus)* oqce belong- 
ing to the Venetians, celebrated for the exile of 
Cicero, is on the north, shore of the gulf on the 
isthmus. The ruins, of Cavaglia (Cavaia) are on 
the Spirnatza (Atyus). 

, Vcjuasa is . near the mouth of the Krevasta 
(Aous), on which, seven miles from the sea, are the 
ruin? of Apollonia, now called Polina. Cavailia, 
near the. south bank of the rivet, exports the 
timber i of Albania. The Vomssa (Cekfdmu) emp- 
tics itself north of the Gulf of Vallona, and has 
a /good fishery at ite mouth. 

/ The»iQulf of . Vallona^ or Avlona (Oricum}, is 
surrounded byi the Mails Acro~ceraunkns> and 
•hpuodid on the south by a rocky neck of land, 
of which Gape Littguetta, Glossa of the Greeks, 
m i^KPprth pomt .and has a light. Off this 
«Apeimnd hefore the entm»ce of the (gulf is the 
island Sazeno (Saso). 

i iY*l&ona< (Aulon), on the north shore of the 
guff, cm a little river, is a small town, with anin- 
<Mfiertnt^port, by which Upper Albania, is supplied 
Trith Ejects from Italy ^ viz. gun and pistol barrels, 
rgtas, paper, and CalaUian capotes; for which 
it gives in return the: oil, wool, . gall-nuts, and 
timbfr of its territory. Ericho (Oricum) and 
Caminha, are poor places at the head of the 
gulf. 

South of Vallona begins the mountainous district 
vol. n. s of 
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df CSmarea (Ghaonia\ which extends to £uti£*te» 
The Cimarotes are chiefly Mussulmans, and ore 
apaongst the most warlike and baifeareus ef the 
Albanians ; they exchange the produce of their 
rallies and mountains, consisting of olives, maise* 
gaH-onta, and timber, for the arms and other 
necessaries they require. Their ports are Cimarea 
(Gwnceray, and Porto Palermo (JPonomkus). 

Bntrinto,* a fortress at the confluence of the 
Pistritza and Pavh, with a small territory round it* 
formerly belonged to the Venetians. The ft** 
tificataons were destroyed by the French previoua 
to their abandoning it. The Pavla rises in Lake 
Pelodi (Anctuses), and empties itself into the se* 
by a mouth, twenty-five yards wide, crossed by m 
bar, with but three or four feet, and twelve to 
sixteen feet within. It forms two shallow la- 
goons, affording productive fisheries. The in- 
habitants of this district are in general Christian 
of the Latin church, and have been somewhat 
civilized by their communication with the Ve- 
netians. 

To the south of Butrinto is the dirtric* of 
Philathi, named from its chief town inland. The 
Philathiotes are in general Christians of the 
Greek sect. Their ports are Kerakia, Gomooizza, 
at the mouth of the Calamis (Thymm), and 
Sayades, from whence they supply Corfu with 

cattle, 

• Betides Butrinto, the Venetians possessed Parga, Pwresa, and Vo- 
nizza, on the coast of Albania; these places were ceded to France by ttoa 
traty of Campo Pernio, and abandoted by her, except Prcrtsa , 
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cattle, sheep, and oil, which are abundant in their 
territory. 

Parga and its territory of two square league^ 
when possessed by the Venetians, contained 
8,000 inhabitants. The town is built on a peaked 
rock, which forms two ports: that oh the north, 
named Glykys-Liman (Port of Sweet Water) or 
Viliki, is before a reedy fresh water marsh ; it is 
open to the west and unsafe. The south port is 
sheltered by a jetty and can only receive small 
craft. The town and both ports are commanded 
by a citadel, but which is itself commanded by a 
hill to the east. Port Fanari (Comariix) is a small 
place midway between Parga and the Gulf of 
Arta. This district is inhabited by the Sulliotes, 
who are in general Greek Christians. After * 
Ipng struggle for independence, they have beeq 
subjugated by the celebrated AH Pasha of Joan, 
niaft, who at present despotically governs almost 
the whole of Albania, acknowledging only the 
nominal supremacy of the Grand Sigmor. 

The Gulf of 1 Arta (Ambracius) is of con- 
siderable extent, and winds between rocky moun- 
tainous shores, resembling one of the sea lakes 
of Scotland. It has some islands before its en- 
trance, and is filled with banks, so as to leave only 
a narrow channel close to the north shore, and 
under the guns of Prev£sa. 

This latter is built on a kind of peninsula, a 
little within the north point of the gulf, and k a 
miserable dirty town of 8,000 inhabitants : the 
streets very narrow and unpaved, and the houses 

s2 ^ of 
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i"**^****- of wood, generally but one story, or when ttfo thfc 
ascent is by a ladder outside. It is the chief port 
of Lower Albania, and the general resort of the 
Greek boats of the Ionian islands, where they 
exchange the manufactures of Ftence and Italy, 
for the wool, oil, and timber of the country. 
When this town belonged to the Venetians its 
territory extended over the peninsula to the 
isthmus, on which are seen the ruins of Nicopojis, 
three miles from Prevesa, When it was ceded 
to France, it had only a small fort surrounded by 
pallisades and mounting three guns. The French, 
howeVer, placed 800 men here, but who were 
attacked by Ali Pasha, and after a great display 
of courage and the carnage of more than half 
their number, they were obliged to surrender, 
and Prevesa has since been under the power of 
-Ali. 

The river Louro (Charadrus) which emptfes itself 
east of Prevesa, floats down a considerable quant 
tity of timber from the interior, t 

The town of Arta is situated among marshes* ( 
ibftried by the Arti (Arethon and Arachttis), and , 
four 1 leagues from its mouth, on the north shore of 
the gulf. It has 5,000 inhabitants and some good 
houses, built by the Venetians. Its port, or 
scale, is named Salora, amongst the marshes of 
Arti and Potami Valestris (Acheron) where is a 
custom-house, which all the exports and import^ 
of Lower Albania are obliged to pass* the im- 
ports by Turks paying three per cent., and those by 
Christians fbur. The Inachus riv$r empties itself 

east 
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east of Arta by two mouths, forming the island *»*fl**- 
of 1 Terra Nova, composed of its alluvion. On the 
south shore of the gulf is Vonizza, on the Petros, 
with 1,000 inhabitants, whose chief employment 
is fishing and making boutaraga from fish rows* 
Its territory, when possessed by Venice, was about 
eight leagues in circuit. It is very unhealthy from 
the vicinity of marshes. 

The coast between the Gulf of Arta and the' .2 

Aspropotamo, a distance of twelve leagues, is 
n^med Carnia (Acarndnia). On it is Port Can- 
dili, within the island Sta. Maura, by which, and 
by the small islands Calamo and Caxtos, it is 
sheltered on the west, and has high mountains on 
the north. Dragomestre, on a cove, once a large 
town and fortress, is now a poor fishing village. 

The Aspropotamo, or White River (Achelous), 
has its modern name from its waters being dis* 
coloured by chalk. It is the most considerable 
river of Greece, having in some parts nearly a l > 
mile breadth, when swelled by the rains in winteh 
Before its mouth are the marshy and barren Skro- 
phoe islands (Echinades), and the two rocky and 
uninhabited Curzolari islands (Oxice), which serve 
as retreats to the pirates of the Morea* 

East of the Aspropotamos is an extensive salt 
lagbori, or marsh, with but from three to five feet 
dfcpfh. Towards the entrance is Messalonge, 
5,000 inhabitants, and at its head Natolica > a to- 
. lertbly built town, of 600 wooden houses* The 
lagwrn has a considerable fishery of red mullet, of 
whose' roes boutaraga is made. Farther east the 

sS Fidari 
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*•*£[*■■«•. Fidari (Evenus) empties itself, passing which we 
enter the Gulf of Lepanto (JSea qf Crissa, Sea 
Of Alcyon, Gidf qf Corinth), which separates the 
Morea from Greece proper. 

The Gulf of Lepanto, in its extended sense, con- 
sists of two branches, being narrowed near its 
middle by a promontory on each shore j the. outer 
branch, of which Cape Papa (Araxwri) is the 
south point, is sometimes called the Gulf of 
Patras j it is thirty leagues long, and eight leagues 
at its greatest breadth. The promontories which 
form the entrance into the inner branch, are one 
mile and half distant from each other j that on 
the south shore is named Cape Rhium, and that on 
the north Anti*Rhium: by English seamen this 
strait is named the Dardanelles of Lepanto. On 
each promontory is an insignificant castle not 
capable of preventing the passage being forced by 
a single frigate. 

Lepanto (Naupactus), called Enebechte by the 
Turks, is a little within Cape Anti-Rhium; it is 
built on the side of a hill crowned by an insignifi- 
cant castle, which is commanded by another hill 
to the north. The town on the land side has an 
ancient wall with two gates and a garrison of 150 
Albanians; its population is 7 to 8,000. The 
haven is only fit for small craft having but five feet 
depth, and an entrance J 00 yards wide, which is 
occasionally closed by a chain. This town and a 
territory round it was taken by the Turks from 
the Venetians in 1687. East of Lepanto, on the 
flame shore of the gulf, are several bays, affording 

goo4 
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good anchorage for large vessels : such are that of 
Salona (Crissa) which receives the river Satona, 
on which is the village of Galaxchhi (Evantke) ; 
that of Asprospitia, or White Buildings (Ante 
Cyrrha) j and Crissa, a poor Greek village of S00 
houses. 

The Morea (Peloponnesus) * is joined to Greece 
t>y the isthmus of Corinth, Hexamiti of the Turks, 
a neck of land six miles broad, the middle of 
which is occupied by the ancient mount Geranian^ 
at whose western foot, and two miles from the 
shore of the gulf of Lepanto, is Corinth (Coranto 
of the Turks), an assemblage of wretched dwellings 
inhabited by about 500 Turks and Greeks, some 
ruins alone attesting its ancient magnificence. 
Lechwunty its port on the gulf of Lepanto, is entirely 
abandoned. 

On the south or Morea shore of the gulf of 
Lepanto are Patras (Patrw and Ara) west of cape 
Rhium, built on the ascent of a hill at a short dis- 
tance from the shore, and containing from 6 to 
8,000 inhabitants ; among whom are a number of 
Jews, who act as brokers for the European mer- 
chants since the resident consuls have been with- 
drawn, in consequence of the unhealthiness of the 
town. The only fortification is a castle in ruins 
on the summit of a hill. The road of Patras is 
surrounded by high mountains and is perfectly 
safe at all times for the largest ships. There was 

s 4 anciently 

* Peloponnesus (the island of Pclqpi). The modern name is derived 
from the shape of the peainsnla resembling the leaf of the mulberry. 
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anciently a haven on the N.tV. of the town, but 
;wfeich being turned into a marsh by the mud 
carried into it, the Venetians, while in their 
possession, raised the soil and converted it into 
gardens. Patras exports considerable quantities 
of wool, silk, oil, honey, wax, leather, currants, 
cheese, gum, boutaraga, &c. The other places of 
any note on the gulf of Lepanto are Brain, east of 
Gape Rhium, Vostiza (JEgiwn), a town of 3 to 
4s000 inhabitants, from whence the produce of 
the country is Conveyed by small craft to Patras. 
w«t c<»*. Oh th6 west coast of the Morea are the gulfs of 
Chiarenza, Tomese, and Arcadia. That of Chia- 
renza (OyUene) has its modern name from a village 
on the south shore. Its northern limit is Cape 
Papa and its southern Cape Tornese (Chefomtes), 
on which is a castle nearly in ruins with a small 
garrison of Albanians. 

The gulf of Tornese (Chelonites) is bounded by 
the cape on the north; its shores are low and 
Wooded. The village of Tomese is south of the 
cape on a cove between two hills, and near it is 
a hamlet of Greek fishermen ; dff which, one leagufe 
and a half from the shore, are two rocks against 
which the sea breaks violently. The town df 
Gastouni, containing 3,000 inhabitants and one of 
the best of the Morea, is three miles from the mouth 
of the Igliako (Peneus) which falls into the gulf* 
: 'South of the gulf of Tornese we meet the 
inland Pontico (Icktys) inhabited by fishermen, 
and within it on the main a rivulet supposed to 
be the ancient Jardanus. To it succeeds the aneient 

Silleis 
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jSilfeis which loses ittelf am6ng<the*aftcb of* bay^ **!!!• 
sheltered on the north by a ridge of r hills ; on this 
river is the village of Goloniza. After . passing tke 
Silleis, the coast presents a series of lagoons, cam* 
municating with the sea and affording productive 
fisheries and considerable quantities of salt. Here 
the Ropheo (Mpheus) empties itself among marshy 
islands formed by its mud : its mouth is crossed by 
a bar. Pyrgos, a town of 2,000 inhabitants, Greeks; 
Turks and Jews, is north {of the mouth of the 
Ropheo. < 

About five leagues south of the Ropheo com- 
mences a series of wooded hills, Arming the shoarei 
of the open gulf of Arcadia (jCyparissiis), of which 
CapfeConello (Cyparissus prom.) is the south <]k>intw 
The town of Arcadia (Oyparissce) is toward the 
south shore of the gulf and on the right baric of 
a little river. The Samari (Neda) empties itself 
north of the town. South of Gape Oonelld is Port 
Prodano, formed by the little island of the same 
name (the ancient Brote) and a cove on the maim 
The island is uninhabited and covered with heath, 
but affords a quantity of salt. On the shore of the * 
main, in the port, is an inscription in modern 
"Greek, signifying that those who remain at night 
.between Prote and the Peloponnesus, if they do 
not keep a good watch, will be in the hands of the 
Barbary corsairs before morning. 
ii The port of Navarin is one of the best of the 
Morea, on the S.W. : it is formed by the island of 
Sfhgia (Sphatteria) and three islets, which leave 
three passages. Tlie first and most frequented is on 
i^vA the 
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the north, between Sfegia and the main, and is 
commanded by the cannon of Old Navarin ; its 
entrance is not above a cable's length broad, be- 
tween perpendicular high rocky shores, but it 
has depth for the largest ships. The second 
passage, between Sfigia and a high rocky islet 
(Asina), is only fit for small craft : it is protected 
by an old fort on the island, on which are also 
some fishermen's huts. The third passage, on the 
south side of Sfagia, is intricate. New Navarin, 
Aoctrin of the Turks, NeoCastron of the Greeks, 
(Py&tf) is on a promontory of the south shore, 
running out from the foot of mount Temathia. 
Its streets are crooked, steep, and narrow, and it 
has little worthy of notice, except some antique 
marble columns in the fa$ade of the principal 
mosque. It is supplied with water from a league 
distance by an aqueduct, but the water has a soapy 
taste. The town is surrounded by a wall with 
two gates, flanked by four bastions, in which are 
some cannon without carriages. The usual garri- 
son consists of sixty Janissaries, some artillery, and 
a company of 200 Albanians. Old Navarin is 
nearly opposite the new, on the north side of the 
bay, which it commands, being built on a rocky 
and almost perpendicular eminence. It has a 
castle and about sixty houses. At its foot is a 
lagoon four miles in circuit, which communicates 
with the port by a boat channel, and which in 
winter is frequented by great flocks of wild geese 
and ducks. 
Modon (on the isle of the ancient Metkone) is 

some 
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some miles east of Cape Sapienza; it has 6,000 ^* 
inhabitants, is situated at the foot of a mountain ** i{hCm * 4 
and surrounded by ancient fortifications felling to 
ruin. Its port is sheltered by] the island Sapienza 
(Tiparemus), two leagues south of the entrance* 
This island is two leagues long north and sooth 
and three-quarters of a league broad, is well inha- 
bited by Greeks and has several trading vessel* 
belonging to it Pilots are usually taken here for 
the Archipelago. The island Cabrera is two 
leagues east of Sapienza. These two islands (an* 
cient (Enussw) belonged to the republic of Seven 
Islands. 

The gulf of Coron (Messenia) has for limits on 
the west Cape Gallo (Acritas pronu) off which is 
the little island Venetica (Theganusa). The Bias 
and Pirnissa empty themselves near the head of the 
gulf; the latter, the antient Pamissus, though the 
mostconsiderable river of the Morea, has not water 
at its mouth even for a boat* but it has abundance 
of fish and particularly lobsters, which are said to 
arrive at the extraordinary weight of thirty pounds. 
Three miles from the river's mouth is the village 
of Nissa (Slenyclarus). The principal places on 
the gulf are Coron on the west shore, supposed to 
occupy the site of the ancient Colonis ; though 
destroyed by the Russians in 1770, and a great 
part of it stiH in ruins, it is one of the most com- 
mercial towns of the Morea, On the same shore 
is Balladia, a village near the ancient Coronea, a 
heap of ruins. Calamata on the Apsecia* three 
miles from its mouth near the head of the gulf, is 

the 
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the antient Cakme and has 5,000 iBhafattnt& 
On the east shore of the gulf* in tbecouniry of 
the Mainotes,* are Armyroa; Chifaries ibcmeriy 
the chief town of th£ JVIainotes, but destroyed; c 
its port is the nearest to DoIobb> it comideiaHel 
town, haif a league iafend. Caidanyle, a village 
of 100 houses ; Platza, 200 houses ; Vitulo 
(CEtylos), a hamlet of only twenty-four houses 
on a little river, has the best. road on the east aid* 
of the gulf. Tetunova, 250 houses, and Maina 
(A/ma), 100 housed south of which is the island 
tRosetta (Thyrides). 

The gulf of Kolokythia (Laconkus) is feotrad- 
ed by Cape Matapant (T&narium) on the west • 
This is a high steep pyramidical point, whose base 
is cavernous and blackened by the fire of ancient 
volcanoes. On it are the ruins of a temple of 
Neptune. 

The Vasili-Potamo or Iris (Eurotas) empties it- 
self into the head of the gulf, and is navigable 

for 



• The Mainotes inhabit the mountainous tract of Taygetus, bf ttie 
Greeks called .St. Lea, between the gulfe of Corou and kulokythia. In 
•ome respect* they are not unworthy to occupy the country of the ancient 
Spartans, having hitherto preserved their independence ifcftidst all tits 
power of the Ottoman empire, obstinately refusing to pay any capitation or to , 
admit anyTurfcish officers into their villages, which are governed separately 
and democratically, though they have alia a chief who resides at NarV * 
thonisi. These people are' amongst the most determined and W\¥flrirMi 
pirates of the Mediterranean, but in their villages strangers are received witn 
friendship and hospitality, and may travel through their country «M&» v 
their escort with safety. , f j , 

f From Mttopon, the forehead, being the most southern projection ql 
the Moxea, as well as the south point of Burope; ! 
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for huge boatd for some leagues, where it is cros- i ^«- 
sted by ' a ledge of rocks. It washes the ruins of *°* th CooU 
Sparta, now called Misitra. The principal places 
on the west shore of the guff are TCoIokythia, or 
Faleapolis (Gythhmi), on a litjtle river, Rape, 
Mavroyuni, a village and castle, Vathi, a village 
on the brow 6f a promontory, with a castle resem- 
bling the ancient castellated mansions of the les- 
ser barons ; 'Several Other castles of a similar ap* 
peararice crown the elevations arouhd. Maratho- 
xtisii or i$le of Fennil (Crante), is close to the 
west shore of the gulf; it has only a few trees and 
a Greek chapel. 

The village of Marathonisi on the main is built 
on a r rock overhanging the sea, and almost per- 
pendicular on the land side ; it has 500 houses 
Ibuilt ] c£ stone, and with but one story, with a 
large square tower on the highest part of the rock. 
The /aland Servi (Onu-gnatos) is close to the S.E. 
shAreof the gulfi to which it was formerly joined 
bjra pertinsula; the bay to the eastward of it is 
the ancietat gulf of Bcece. 

^The east coast of the Morea commences at .**<*■** 

Cape St. Angelo (Maled), north of whick is N*- 

proli di Malvasia, Monembazia of the! Turks, 

bullf on a small island (Minoa) close to the" shore ; 

it has fi,00G inhabitants, Greeks and Turks, but 

itttlfe trkde, its port being unsafe. The ruins of 

~Mpidaurus Limera arfe north of it on a height, 

; and are called Pakta Enivasia, or Old Malvasia. 

J The gulf of Napoli (ArgoOcus^hm its flame 

• r . ; , from 
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from Napoli di Romania (Nmtpliwn), a town of 
9,000 inhabitants on the east shore near the head 
of the gulf, Mid at the foot of Mount Palamides ; 
it is the only town of the Morea that deserves the 
name of fortified, the works constructed by the 
Venetians being still in good order. The town is 
divided into upper and lower, having a wall and 
several batteries between them ; the upper town 
is also surrounded by a wall with embrasures. On 
the summit of Mount Palamides, which is a steep 
barren rode, is a citadel, the ascent to which is by 
la flight of steps, covered over. The citadel is a pen- 
tagon flanked by Ave bastions, mounting several brajs 
forty-eight and thirty-six pounders, andhaving with- 
in it extensive barracks and cisterns. The west side 
of the town is protected by a ledge of rocks, on 
which is raised a rampart of masonry, with several 
guns. The port of Napoli is within an island, 
formkig two passages, of which the western may 
be closed by a chain, and the eastern is defended 
by a fortified tower on the island. Near the east 
shore of the gulf are many islands ; particularly 
Coronisi (Pityu$a) 9 Genies (Hatiusa), which has 
a good poet named Toion, and Devil's Island 
{Efhgra). 

The Lemno-Potamo empties itself into the Bay 
of Cafttri (jfifemioae), of which Cape Mela (Strtt~ 
tkuntum) is the western point. Between the gulfs 
of Napoli and Athens are the islands Spezia, Hy- 
dra, and others. . Spezia (Tiparetxus) is half a 
league from the main, is six miles long north and 
south, and not a mile broad ; produces only a lit* 

tie 
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tie Wine, ahd lias but one tolerable spring in the 
middle of the island, and the well water is brack- 
ish. It has a town of 600 houses on the N.W., and 
its whole population is about 3,500. On the north 
is a port tolerably sheltered, and capable of hold- 
ing fifteen to twenty ships of 150 tons. Off the 
S.E. end of the island is the islet Spezia-Pautow 
Hydra, near Cape Skylleo, is a rock, with so 
thin a layer of soil, that it is a common expres- 
sion to say that the Hydriots have not suffi- 
cient earth to bury their corpses; nevertheless 
they have a town of 1,500 houses, and a good 
pelt on the north side of the island : they form a 
kind of independent republic, and are the most 
expert seamen of die Greek islands. Hydrott 
(Aperopid) is a tittle island west of Hydra. 

The gulf of Athens, of Engia or Salamine 
(Saronicu*), separates the Morea from the conti- 
nent of Greece f on the east ; it commences at Cape 
SkyUeo (Scyikmmi) ton the west, and is limited by 
Gape Colonai (Swman) on the east : the modern 
name of this latter is feom nine magnificent co- 
lumns of a te«ple of Minerva still remaining on 
it- On the wett shore of the gulf are Danuda 
(Tr&zeri) and Pidauro (Epidaums), celebrated for 
the worship of Esculaphis, situated *among ruiim. 
Chtocr&j the antient port of Corinth, is recognised 
by the ruins of two jetties ; but the only building 
i» fe custom-house, where a doty is levied on all 
merchandize crossing the isthmus. 

On the Morea shore of the Gulf of Athens 
are several islands, viz. Poro (Sphteruh or Round 

Island), 
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"Z:* Island and Hiera, or Sacred,) north of Cape 
Skylleo, the channel between which and the 
main forms the well sheltered port of Pogon. 
The port of Poro, on the east side of the island, 
is entered between two ledges of rocks, extending 
more than a league. It has a little town on an 
eminence. South of Poro is the islet Calauria, 
celebrated for the death of Demosthenes, and for 
a magnificent temple of Neptune. Engia Island 
(JEgina?) is of considerable size, and anciently fa* 
mous for its commerce. It has a town of 800 
houses, is fertile, and according to a traveller of 
the middle of the last century, was then " so 
pestered with a sort of red-legged partridges, 
that all the people are annually summoned by the 
magistrate to destroy their eggs, or otherwise they 
would eat up all the dom and occasion a, famine. 99 
The other islands are Angistri (Pitimesus), Gaid- 
ronisi (Patrocleid), a barren rock, and several islets. 

**»* The north shore of the Gulf of Athens, or 
Attica, now Livadia, is rocky and lined with 
islands. The famous Athens still exists in the 
insignificant Turkish town of Serines, or Atines, 
containing about 8,000 inhabitants, on*the Hissus, 
two leagues from its mouth. It has, however, 
still some trade, exporting oil, kermes, madder, ve- 
loni, honey, and wax. The Pirmis is pointed out by 
the bases of two jetties under water, and is called 
Porto Leone, from the sculptured figure of a 
lion, formerly seen here : it receives only small 
ships through a narrow channel, between banks. 
Megara contains 3,000 Greeks, and is two miles 

from 
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from the sea. Elefsis (Eleusis), celebrated for its { ^' 
ancient mysteries in honour of Ceres, is a mise- 
rable village of thirty mud hovels, inhabited by 
-Albanians; its haven, between two jetties, fe- 
ceives small craft. 

i The principal island on the east shore of the 
gulf is Colour! (Salamis), before the port of Eleu- 
< sis ; : it is poorly cultivated, inhabited only by 
Greeks, who have a town of 700 inhabitants on 
a deep coveofi the west side, and some villages. 
Pelcuda island, W. by S. of Cape Colonni, is sur- 
• rounded by rocks above and under water. 
< , Following the coast from Cape Colonni to the ■■*<*■•* 
north, we first meet Port Panormo, called Raptiby 
the Greeks, which is formed by a bay divided 
ia to two coves, and sheltered by three rocky is- 
lets. 

JVIacronisi, or Long Island (Helena and Macris), 
lays E.N.E. of Cape Colonni, the channel within 
k be^ng *afe, and forming a good road j the island 
is generally low, but has two small elevated islands 
near it, which make like hills on the main. 

The island of Negropont, Egripos of the Turks 
r (Euk&a)t is separated from the coast of Greece 
t by th<? Strait of Euripus,* only 100 yards wide, 
^nd which is said to have been formed by an 
{ ^yjthquake ; the strait is now crossed by a bridge, 
j , J$t aupient times this island received the pame of 
u t^e granary of Greece, and it still retains its fla- 
^jvo^. u. t tural 

*** The south portion of the channel is called thtt Canal of Negropont, 
« 6iad th« nortU the GuU of Tbalanda, 4tom a town oa tbo main. 
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*!ZZ? turd fertility, but its modern inhabitants want tfie 
******* industry of the ancient to call forth its riches; 
together with Attica it forms a pashalik. Its most 
remarkable headlands are Cape Rouge (Petalia), 
the S.W. point of which is an island; Cape Ge- 
reste the south point ; Cape Doro (Caparet'm) on 
the S.E., off which is the islet (Myrtos) ; Cape 
Blanco (Cencum) the N.W. point. Egripo, the 
chief place, is in the narrowest part of the strait, 
and is thought to occupy the site of Chalcis, the 
ancient capital ; it has 4,000 inhabitants. Castel 
Rosso (Xaristus) is on the S.W. Port Dailo, a 
cove north of Cape Doro, open to the S.E. Off 
the middle point of the island is a group of islets 
called Skiffi. Negropont was considered one of 
the most important possessions of Venice in the 
time of her splendour, and the Turks have still 
in idea that the Christian powers meditate an 
attack on it, hence they are very jealous of Chris- 
tian travellers visiting it. 

Within the north end of Negropont, in the 
pashalik of Joannina (Thessaly), are the gulfs of 
Zeitoun or Isdin, and Volo : the former (Malta) 
has a town of the same name of 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, situated on a little river, thought to be the 
ancient Achehus ; it has some coasting trade. 
The gulf of Volo (Pelasgicus) is eight leagues 
long and two wide at the entrance. Volo (Iolchos) % 
at the head of the gulf, is an ill-built town with a 
small castle, among unhealthy marshes, and a ha* 
ven for small craft. Trichery, on the east shore 
of the gulf, has 5,000 inhabitants, and is one of 

the 
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the most frequented ports of Greece; a number 
of the Greek vessels are built here. 

The Gulf of Salonica (Thermaicus) penetrates 
into Macedonia, being bounded on the S.W. by 
the ancient Thessaly, along which, near the shore* 
runs a lofty mountainous ridge, among whose 
summits are Felian, Ossa, and Olympus. The 
S.W. point of the gulf is Cape St. George (Se~ 
pias). On the west shore it receives the Kostuni 
(Peneus), which flows through the vale of Tempe* 
and towards the head the Platamona (Hatiach* 
nion), the Vistritza (Atreus), and the Vardari 
(Axius), which latter rises in Hsemus, and has a 
course of 170 miles. The ports on the gulf are 
Zagora and Glaritza on the west. Salonica (Thes- 
zalorwa and Thermci), at the head, the ancient 
capital of Macedonia, is one of the most consi* 
derable towns of Turkey, having 60,000 inhabi- 
tants ; it is situated among marshes, has a consi- 
derable trade, and is the residence of foreign 
consuls. 

The Gulf of Cassandra or Aiomano (Tor mucus) 
is separated from that of Salonica by a peninsula 
(Pallene), of which the extreme point is Cape 
Paillouri (Canastrceum). Aiomano {Olynthus), at 
its head, is of little consideration. 

The Gulf of Monte Santo (Singiticus) is sepa* 
rated from that of Cassandra by a peninsula (Si* 
thoma) 9 of which the extremity is Cape Drepano 
(AtnpeU*)* Serine k a little town at its head. 
The peninsula of Monte Santo, Mgk$rQro$ of 
1 n t 8 the 
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the modern Greeks (Mount Athos), separates the 
uic^L g u ^ s °f Monte Santo and Contessa (Strymonicus)- 
The eastern point of Mount Athos is Cape St 
George (Nymph&wn), whose triple summit is seen 
from the Sigeum promontory, 100 miles distant 
On the west shore of the gulf of Contessa is Port 
Istillar, a deep inlet Contessa, at the head on 
the Scares river (Strymon), and Orphano on tha 
east shore, at the mouth of the Marmora, are in- 
significant 

East of the Gulf of Contessa are Cavailla 
(Neapolis}, Bournon, Ulpia, Topkis on the Kara* 
soui (Nestus), Marogoa and Macri. East of this 
latter is the gulf iBnos (StentorU locus), which 
receives the Maritza (Uebrus), whose source is in 
Mount Hemus, and its course fifty leagues j it is 
navigable for large boats to Adrianople, the se- 
cond city of Turkey, twenty-four leagues from its 
mouth. 

The gulf of Saros (Melanes) is separated on 
the south by the ancient Thracian Chersonesu* 
from the Dardanelles. The north point of the 
gulf is Cape Faxi (Sarpedonium). Ibridgi, on the. 
north shore, is the only place of any note. 



TURKEY IN ASIA. 



The maritime Asiatic dominions of Turkey in 
the Mediterjannean, comprehend the east and 

south 
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south coasts of Asia Minor, * and the country of 
Syria. 

The west coast of Anatolia is indented by a 
succession of gulfs, and lined with islands. Com- 
mencing at Cape Janissary, the south point of the 
entrance of the Dardanelles, we first meet with 
Cape Troy; half a league south of which the cele- 
brated Scamander now empties itself, and is an 
insignificant torrent, called Kirke-Zeuler by the 
Turks. From Cape Janissary hither the distance 
is eight miles, and the coast is composed of per- 
pendicular granite rocks, 300 feet high, whose 
summits form a platform, on which are some villa- 
ges and ancient ruins, seen at a great distance 
from sea. 

Six leagues south of Cape Janissary are the 
ruins of Alexandria Troas 9 f Eski Stamboul, or 
old Constantinople of the Turks : the whole of 
the walls, flanked with towers, still remain. It 
had a haven, formed by a jetty on the south, and 
by Cape Touzelek, and some rocks off it, on the 
north ; but which is now entirely filled with sand. 
South of the ruins are two thermal springs. 

The first gulf, coming from the north, is that of 
Edremid (Addramgttemus), of which Cape Baba 
(Ledum) is( the north point, and is high, but level 

t3 on 

* The peninsula of Asia Minor is divided by the Turks into the provinces 
-of Anatolia, on the west; Caramania, on the east ; and Room, on th* 
north. 

f Alexander, after gaining the battle of Granicus, repaired to this towm 
, to sacrifice to Minerva, and having enriched and adorned it, gavt it bis 
.name. 
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on the top, making like an island when first seen. 
Within the cape is the village of Baba, celebrated 
for its sword blades, defended by a poor fort, and 
with a small haven for boats, formed by a jetty 
of loose stones. The chief places on the gulf are 
on the north shore. Asso (Assus, in ruins), and 
Antandros. Edremid, or Landermitta (Adramyt- 
tiicfii) at the head of the gulf, anciently a conside- 
rable and rich town, is now inhabited only by a 
few Greek fishermen. On the south shore of the 
gulf is Sidonia, before which are the islands 
Musco-Nisi {Hecaton Nisi), or Isles of Mice. 

The Gulf of Stigia (Argenussue) has Cape 
Colouri for its south point. Pergama, at the foot 
of a steep rock, on the bank of the Grimasti 
(Caicus), which falls into the gulf, was a celebrated 
town of antiquity, and is still considerable ; its 
port, named Jalea (Elaed), is at the mouth of the 
river. Before the gulf are the islands Janot 
(Argenus$ce)i 

The gulf of Uzelaffi, or Sandarli (Cvmccus or 
Cyme), has the towns of Nemourt (Cuma) and 
Sandarli. fhokea* of the Greeks, Foilleri of 
the Turks (Phoccea), is an fnconsideraWe village, 
between the gulfs of Uzelaffi and Smyrna ; but 
has a gpod port, sheltered by a group of rocky 
.• islands, called the Ants, t 

The Gulf of Smyrna (Smyrnams ?rad JJermeen) 

is 

t Supposed to be named from the number of seals, in Greek Phoca, 
taken near it. 

f Three are of some size, nameU St. George, ' Great Island, and Utile 
Island. 
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is formed on the west and south by the irregular 
peninsula of Ery throe, composed of two ridges of wmicomu 
Iqfty hiljs, one of which terminates at Kma- 
bouron or the Black Cape tytpUtm Prom.), a 
stupendous mass of woody precipices, two of 
whose peaks are nanjed the Brothers, or Paps. * 
The whole of this mountainous peninsula is inter- 
spersed with thick forests, ^bounding with wild 
hogs and game. The isthmus that qnites it to 
the continent is level and well cultivated. The 
jrplf istwplve leagues long, terminating in a kind 
of basin, called by seamen the Bay of Smyrna. 
On the north shore it receives the Sarabat (Her- 
mus), celebrated fQr its golden sand* and which js 
increased by the still more famous Pactolus. 
Menomen, at die jpouth of the Hermus, is tlje 
i ancient Temnos. Before the river are several sand 
t baiiks ai>d drowned islands. On the west shore of 
the gulf, two miles within Karabouroun, is English 
Island j and two leagues further are the islands 
Vpjufla (Clazoifiena), the principal of which is 
nam^d Long Island by Europeans, and Kiu- 
slin by the Turks (Drymusd) j the second is named 
§t Jphn (ftfarathusa). They are uninhabited, 
jfrut abound in game and rabbits. 
„ Smyrna, Ismir of the Turks, at the head of the 
gulf, is the third city of Turkey, having 120,000 
inhabitants, Turks, Greeks, western Christians, 
and Jews* It is the grand emporium of the com- 

t 4 merce 

* Paps is the name commonly given by seamen to round mountains, 
terminating in a small peak, from their resemblance to a woman's bream. 
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w« - merCC ° f ^ Levant » and ^ the trading nation* 
~ Com - have resident consuls here. It has two castles, of 

• little strength, commanding the city and anchor- 

age. The European christians have a distinct 
quarter of the town allotted them, called the Frank 
Street Smyrna dates its foundation 1100 years 
before the christian era, and claims the honour of 
having given birth to Homer and Bion. A deep 
grotto, in which the little river Melas has its 
source, is thought to be the spot where the father 
of poetry received his birth, and where he com- 
posed his poems. 

On the west shore of the peninsula of Erythrae, 
opposite the Isle of Scio, is Coron-Tchesme, or the 
Dry Fountain, celebrated for two great naval bat- 
tles ; the first gained by the Romans over the fleet 
of Antiochus, and the second by the Russians 
over the Turks, in 1770. Tchesme is a small town 
and castle, on the site of the ancient Cissus. Ery- 
ihrea, celebrated for the oracles of the sybil, is 
thought to have been about two leagues to the 
north of Tchesme, where is now a village called 
Rytre. 6 

The Gulf of Scala Nova (Ephesus) is formed 
on the north by the peninsula of Erythrs, whose 
south point is Cape Bianca, or White Cape (Ar, 
gennum prom.) Scala Nova * (Neapolis), at 

its 

in l^^^ "f"" 8 ,0WM ° f ,be LeVant «* called iu '""a- ■*•*. 
2lZ f 1 "' ^ thC ■""•"•a* of landing goods, which is * . 

ZZZ&SZ? T \ kind of bridse ' from ,he *>** ,o the ehore - In 

some fcnghsh works we have seen this word transited Kate, 
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its head, is a populous town, with a castle and Jh ^ 
considerable trade ; near it the ancient Caystrus, Wc,t Cou *' 
called by the Turks Kitchik-Minder, or Little 
Meander, and also Kara-Soui, or Black Water, 
empties itself among marshes. Bodroun Island 
-(Teos), on the north shore of the gulf, is celebrated 
as the birth-place of Anacreon. Lebidus and Co- 
lophon, also on the north shore, are entirely de- 
stroyed ; but one of the ports of the latter still 
exists, and is called Zille. Ephesns, celebrated 
for the temple of Diana, is thought to have stood 
a little south of the present village of Aio-Tsoluk, 
or Assya Luk,* near the Caystrus; and immense 
ruins are still seen here. 

The Gulf of Ufabassi, named from a little river 
at its head (Latinos), has for its north point Cape 
St. Mary (TrigeUum), and for its south Cape del 
Arbre. It receives the river Mceander, (Boudjuk- 
Minder, or Great Maeander of the Turks), whose 
tortuous course is said to be 200 miles : towards 
its mouth it is deep, muddy, and rapid. The city 
of Miletus, the capital of Ionia, and celebrated 
as the birth-place of Anaximander and Thales, was 
on the south shore of the gulf, and its ruins are 
thought to be those seen near the little village of 
/Palatchi. 

The Gulf of Assem-Kalasi (Mylassa) Cape 

Angeli, 

• Corruption of JBgios-Tbeologos, the holy theologist, a name #rcn by 
Jhe modem Greek* to St. John the Evangelist, whom they consider as the 
r founder of the church of Ephesus, and wlio, as well as the Virgin Mary, 
<«ied here, 
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Angeli, south point, has its modern name from a 
town (ancient Jassus) at its head, on a little (pe- 
ninsula formerly an island. On the sovith shore 
of the gulf the ancient Mj/ndus is recognized in 
Myndes; and the village of Mylassa is built 
■ among the ruins of the ancient town, which h^ a 
port on the Ceramic gulf. 

The Gulf of Stanco (Ceramicus) has Cape Crio 
(Triophm) for its south point. On the north 
shore, two leagues within the gulf, are the ruins of 
* Ualicarnassus, called Boudroun by the Turks. 
Larzo, at the head of the gulf, and Stadifro, on the 
south shore, are of little consequence. At the 
entrance of the gulf, close to the shore, are the 
.islands Salvada (Iso and Argies). 

The gulf of Symia (Doridis) has Cape Crip for 
the north point, and Cape Volpe (Cynossema) on 
the east: the island of Symia, before it, is s*p^ll 
and rocky, but inhabited. The rocks round it 
afford quantities of sponge, diving for which is the 
chief employment of the inhabitants. Ob the 
north shore is port Genovese, the ancient Cqydus, 
celebrated for the worship of Venus. JJetw^en 
the Gulfs of Symia and Macri ^re Port Cavalier, 
Port Marmorice (Peroea), an extensive land locked 
basin, (D) Port Physco (Physcus), and Port Eskilis. 

The Gulf of Macri (Glauais) runs in tvo leagues 
between high shores, and terminates in a fine val- 
ley. On the west shore is Mount Doedalus. The 
ruins of Tkehnissus are seen on a little river, and 
near them is. the present little town of Macri* 
Port Symbolo is also on this gulf, and receives the 

ancient 
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ancient Glaucus, a small transparent stream. In ***** 
.the -gulf lure several islands. *» ih CoMt 

The ancient Xanthus, Ex-Senide of the Turks, 
empties itself eadt of Mount Cragus, within the 
islands of Serpent and Polcello. Farther east are 
Ithe ruins of a magnificent amphitheatre, supposed 
to mark the site of the ancient Patera. 

The island of Castel Rosso (Cisthenia, Phenicia, 
and Megista,) is half a league in circuit, and se- 
parated from the main by a very narrow channel. 
It is a great perpendicular rock with a village of 
100 houses, whose inhabitants are seamen em- 
ployed in conveying timber to Alexandria. The 
village is oil a rocky point at the foot of a perpen- 
dicular hill, and on the point is a small fort ; a 
castle built by the Venetians is in the middle of 
the village. The island has but one small spring, 
but ships are supplied with rain wate^ from cis- 
terns, Cacamo (Myra), with great ruins, be- 
tween Castel Rosso and Cape Chelidoni (Sacrum). 
Offthis latter cape are several banks above water. 

In the Gulf of Satalia, east of Cape Chelidoni, 
n are Potto Venetico (Olympus), and Fionda (Fase- 
Ms). Satalia, cm the site of the ancient Olbia 
and on the Duden-sooui (Cataractes) has 30,000 
inhabitants, and a considerable trade with the 
Archipelago. Kupri-bazar and Kara Hissar, on 
the Kupri (Ce$trus) 9 are thought by different wri- 
ters to be the ancient Pargd. In the neighbour- 
hood of Kara Hissar, vast quantities of poppies are 
cultivated for the making of opium. 

To 
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To the east of Satalia the ridge of Taurus ap- 
proaches the coast and projects into the sea in 
steep rocky cliffs. The principal places in succes- 
sion are Candeloro (Side), at the mouth of a little 
river $ Alayiah (Gracesium), on a peninsula; 
Selenti (Setinus and Trajanopolis), on the Selenti, 
where Trajan died; Antioohetta (Antiochia ad 
Cragurn) ; Charadro, Anemur, on a promontory ; 
Porto Figuero, a cove sheltered by an island on 
the west, has fresh water j Celindro or Kelmar, 
near which are the ruins of Celendaris ; Selef keh 
(Sekucia Trachea) on tlie river Kelek (Caty- 
cadmus), has a harbour named Port Cavalier; 
Curco (Corycus) : farther east stood Soli, whence 
the term solecism is derived. 

Tarsus, once the rival of Athens and Alexandria, 
is now reduced to a poor village, but while thework- 
manship.of man has disappeared, nature still remains 
the same. The silver Cydnus* washes the mud-huts 
of the present Tarsus, as it did the majestic tern* 
pies and palaces of the ancient, and fertilizes the 
still luxuriant plain where Sardanapulus had en* 
graved at the foot of his statue, "enjoy life; all 
else is nothing." It was also on the Cydnus that 
Cleopatra displayed her magnificent barge, and 
by her voluptuous charms transformed a con- 
quering monarch into an obsequious lover. This 
little river is likewise celebrated for the death of 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, who was 
drowned in it in 1189, when going into Palestine 
with an army of the Cross. 

Adant 

• Now Saleh. 
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Adan& is a town of 5 to 6,000 inhabitants, on 
the Seihoun (Sarus), which issues through a chasm 
in Mount Taurus, the angles of which correspond 
so exactly as evidently to denote its being formed 
by a sudden convulsion. 

The Gulf of Scandaroon or Alexandretta (Issu 
cus) is limited on the north by Cape Mallo, and 
on the south by the Raz-eLKanzir, or Cape of th£ 
Wild Boar, in Syria, distant from each other seven 
leagues: Near the north shore are some danger- 
ous shoals, but the southern is clear. On the 
former are Aias (JEgce) at the mouth of the Py- 
ratnus. Ajaccio, a considerable town and castle 
on the Issus. Byas, a large walled town and castle, 
has a good trade with Cyprus, Syria, and Egypt. 



Syria is bounded on the north by the mountains sr*± 
Almadagh {Mom Amanus), and extends along 
the coast from the river Byas to the torrent of El 
Arisch, which separates it from Egypt. A chain 
of lofty hills line it throughout its whole length, 
whose foot is from one to eight leagues from the; 
shore. Amongst them Mount Libanus, the sacred- 
Lebanon, rises conspicuously behind Tripoli ; ita 
forest of cedars is, however, now reduced to about, 
twenty trees, but they are of enormous size. The 
rivers which find their way to the sea descending 
immediately from the mountains, are generally 
but torrents, which are nearly dry in summer, but 
are much swollen in winter. 

The 
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*£? The sea has considerably receded from the coast 
of Syria, particularly in the Gulf of Alexandra**^ 
where are still seen the walls of a castle erected by 
the Mamelukes, now one mile and a half from the 
shore, and in which there remain the rings to 
which ships made fast. This accession of land is 
produced by the prevailing northerly winds ifc 
winter, which cause a great surf that throws up 
sand on the flat beach. 

Alexandretta, Scanderoon of the Turks, or 
Little Alexandria, was built by Alexander the 
Great after the battle of Issus. The foundation* 
of the ancient city to a great extent are visible in 
many places a mile a half south of the present 
town, which latter is a miserable open village of 
200 houses, close to the foot of the mountains, 
and amongst deadly marshes, which render it 
insufferably hot as well as unhealthy in summer, 
in which season the Europeans who reside here 
for commercial affairs retire to Bylan, a healthy 
village in the mountains, three leagues distant* 
The English have at Alexandretta a factory in the* 
centre of a piece of ground of five acres, walled 
ifc. The town is supplied with water from a 
remarkable fountain, called Jacob's Well, which 
gushes from the foot of a rock amidst the ruins 
of the ancient city ; this water is extremely pure, 
and finds it way to the sea. The trade of Alex- 
andretta may be estimated by the number of 
Vessels that, on an average, enter it annually, 
viz. seven French from Marseilles, five to six 
English, five Dutch, seven Venetians, besides 

several 
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several vessels from Turkey and Egypt, chiefly *£^ 
English and French. The road of Alexandrelta 
has good anchorage, but the sudden gusts of wind 
from the mountains, named rageas 9 * require ships 
to be well found with anchors and cables. Small 
vessels lay a mile from the town in eight fathoms, 
and large ones in fourteen or sixteen. 

Between Alexandretta and Byas are the remains 
of some masonry, believed by the Jews of these 
places to have been pillars erected to mark the 
spot where Jonas landed when thrown up by the 
whale; and between these pillars and Alexan- 
dretta is a remarkable rent from top to bottom of 
a high mountain, which from the correspondence 
of its opposite sides, seems to have been produced 
by an earthquake. 

The Gulf of Antioch is separated from that of 
Alexandretta by Cape Kanzir (Mont Rhosstcus\ 
and on the south is limited by Cape Ziaret. The 
north shore is mountainous for fifteen leagues from 
Cape Kanzir and from thence to the river Orontes 
it is low. This river, called by the Turks Nahr el 
Aasi,t is the principal one of Syria, having a very 
tortuous course of sixty leagues. In summer it 
is only prevented from running dry in several 

places 



.• The ragea Is the name given to these squalls by French seamen ; it 
seldom lasts above an hour or two, but it blows with extreme violence^ 
Its approach is denoted by the mountains to the east beinj topped with sr 
cloud. It does not blow horizontally, but is seen to gush like torrents of.' 
rain down the chasms of the mountains, varying with their directions. It . 
is not felt out of the gulf, 
t Or the Rebel, from the velocity of the stream. 
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h«* v places by elevated ridges, which arefordable agreatf 
part of the year. From autumn to spring it is 
navigable for large boats twenty leagues from the 
sea, into which it empties itself by two mouths- 
Six leagues up it, and at the foot of a very high 
mountain, is situated Anlioclty Antakia of the 
Turks, once the rival of Rome, now a small biit 
well built town, with large manufactories of silks 
and woollens. 

Near the mouth of the Orontes was situated 
Selcucia Fieria, whose ruins attest its grandeur. 
It is now called Kepse, and a mile below it is the 
present port of Antioch, called Soldee or Suadea^ 
where the ouly buildings are magazines of reeds> 
thatched with date branches, for the reception of 
the merchandize intended for Antioch. 

Latakia (Laodicia ad mare) is a well built town 
on an elevation nearly a mile from the shore, and 
three leagues east of Cape Ziaret Its inhabitants are 
4,000 Turks, 2,000 Greeks, an4 a few Jews ; the 
port town, about half a mile from the city, con- 
tains 300 houses and large magazines. The trade 
is considerable, particularly in the export of to* 
bacco, cotton, and semamum oik The port is 
formed by two jetties ; but one half of it is choked 
up by the sand carried into it from the sea, and in 
the other the greatest depth is fourteen feet The 
English have a resident vice-consul here. The 
neighbourhood offers many antiquities. 

South of Latakia are Gebileh (Gabala) at the foot 
of Mount Cassius, whose base is washed by the sea, 
and which of the Syrian mountains is next to Le* 

banoa 
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Lebanon in elevation. In this territory grows the 
superior tobacco, known by the name of Latakia. 
Ruad Island (Aradus), on which was anciently 
a great city, not a vestige of which remains, is 
now a barren and uninhabited desert without fresh 
water, but near it a spring rushes up in the sea. 
Opposite it, on the main, is Tortosa (Anti Aradus). 
Here the country of Phenicia commences, being 
bounded on the north by the little river Eleu* 
theros 9 now called Nahr Kibber. 

Tripoli, Tarabolus of the Arabs, is on the 
Nahr Kader, one mile and a half from its mouth, 
and has 15,000 inhabitants. The surrounding 
marshes render it unhealthy, and its road, though 
sheltered by two islands, Rabbit and Pigeon, and 
tolerably secure in summer, is dangerous in win- 
ter, both from the foulness of the bottom and 
the strong winds. To the south is a projecting 
promontory named by the Greeks Theo prosopon. 
Face of God. Further south are Botroun (Botrus) 
and Gobail (Biblus), with 6,000 inhabitants, its 
ancient port is entirely ruined : both in the country 
of the Maronites.* Three leagues south of 
Gobail, the Nahr Ibrahim (Adonis) empties itself: 
it is now as celebrated for the wines of its territory, 
as it was anciently for Adonis being wounded 
on its banks by a wild boar. 

Beirut (Jierytus, Felix Julia, and Felix Augusta) 
VOL. ii. u is 



• The Maronites are Christians of the Catholic church, who chiefly 
Inhabit a district of Meant Lebanon. The residence of their patriarch is at 
a monastery oil. this mountain. 



Sr*- 



Pkentci: 
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is on a cape in the country of the Druses, (E) sur- 
rounded by a fertile territory, and having 7 to 
8,000 inhabitants. It exports some raw cotton 
and silk to Egypt Its road is exposed, but it 
has a jetty for boats, and near it are the remains 
of two columns, which contend with those of 
Byas, for the honour of standing on the spot 
where Jonas was thrown up. The Nahr Rath* 
or Dog River (Lycus) empties itself north of 
Beirut, and the Nahr Tamour (Tamyrus) on the 
south. 

Seyde, the celebrated Sidon, placed on an ele- 
vation, has 10 to 12,000 inhabitants, and a con- 
siderable trade, being the nearest port to Damas- 
cus. Its road is sheltered by a rocky islet, and it 
has also a haven for small craft within two jetties. 
It is supplied with water from the Nahr el Aula, 
a league north. Cape Seriantq, a double pointed 
promontory, is three leagues south of Seyde, and 
has a light-house. Sarland (Sarepto) was formerly 
famous for its wines and iron mines. 

Sur, Tyre ike Queen qf the Seay* is now a mise- 
rable village of 5 to 600 souls, whose poverty is 
perpetuated alike by the depredations of the Arabs, 
and the extortion of their Turkish masters. It is 
situated on a rocky barren island, joined to the 
main by a causeway, by Alexander the Great, 
and which the retiring of the sea has changed to 
an isthmus. It has two ports, both sheltered by 

rocks, 
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rocks, running off from the north and south pk ^* 
points of the island. The ancient haven is on the 
N.E. and is an artificial basin, only 150 paces in 
diameter, with a very narrow entrance. The vil. 
lage is surrounded by a wall in ruins. This is 
the only place on the coast of Syria, where a good 
port may be constructed, at a small expense, by 
constructing a pier on the rocks already noticed. 
A league south of Tyre is Solomon's well, 150 
yards from the sea, and though 50 yards deep, the 
water overflows into a reservoir, which supplies a 
canal that turns two mills. Near it is a lesser, also 
overflowing well. 

Cape Blanco (Album) two leagues north of 
Acre, is a calcareous rock white as chalk, near 
which the Made Soui (Leontes) empties itself. St. 
John d'Acre (Acco and Ptolemais), celebrated for 
the glorious defence made by Sir Sydney Smith, 
and a few seamen and marines, in conjunction 
with the Turkish garrison, against the French 
army commanded by Buonaparte, is a pretty 
large town of 15,000 inhabitants, built on a pro- 
montory ; it had formerly a good pier haven, but 
which now only admits boats, and its roads being 
unsafe in winter, in this season ships usually 
anchor at HaifFa, or Caiffe (Jjyccwmus), on the 
opposite shore of the bay. A considerable trade 
is carried on from Acre, and the trading nations 
keep consuls here. 

The Kardane Soui (Belus) empties itself soufcb 
of Acre : its sand, which still contains particles of 
glass as in the time of Pliny, is taken off by the 

v 2 Venetians 
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jtafoi. Venetians for their manufactory of mirrors. Fur- 
ther south is the Nahr-el-Mechatte or KUortf 
which was the tomb of the 450 prophets of Baal, 
and whose mouth is now choked with sands. 

Cape Carmel is the south point of Acre bay, 
and one of the most remarkable headlands of the 
Mediterranean, having the form of a flattened 
cone, ^,000 feet high ; it is thought to have re- 
ceived its name from its ancient fertility, Carmel 
in Hebrew, signifying Vine of God, and denot- 
ing a fruitful spot, or a place planted with fruit 
trees. It is the extreme point of Mount C*mel, 
celebrated for the dwelling of the prophets Elijah 
and Elias, and of the numerous anchorites in 
the early ages of Christianity, whose grottoes in 
the rock are still seen ; and one of which serve* 
as the chapel to a Carmelite convent, while ano- 
ther is converted into a Turkish mosque. 

South of Cape Carmel the coast presents a 
series of rugged mountains, clothed with oaks 
and firs, and affording retreats to wild boars and 
lynxes. Castel Pelegrino, or the Castle of the 
Pilgrims, is four leagues south of Cape Carmel, 
to which succeeds Kaiserea (Ccesarea and Turrus 
Stratonis) now a heap of marble ruins, and Arsur 
(Apolonius) a Turkish fortress. 

Jaffa, the Joppa of the Bible, and in Phenician 
Japho, the handsome, contains a thousand inha- 
bitants, and is the usual landing place of the pil- 
grims, who come by sea to visit Jerusalem. It is 
surrounded by a stone wall, with several alternate 
squares and round towers, and in the centre is 

an 
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an old ruined citadel. Its ancient pier haven is **«**• 
choked up, and the road is rocky and uneven ; a 
great surf also beats on the shore. Here is placed 
the scene of the story of Perseus and Andromeda. 
Scalona, the ancient Ascalon, is a poor village $ 
it was formerly celebrated for the species of onion, 
the Greek name of which we have corrupted to 
eschalot. Further south is Damor, or Tamora, 
where Sampson tore open the head of a living 
lion, and found it filled with honey. Gaza, 
Zazza of the inhabitants, on an eminence 
amongst date trees and gardens, is the residence 
of a Turkish pasha, and defended by a ^astle ; 
between it and Jaffa there is no running stream, 
but fresh w T ater may be procured by digging holes . 
in the sand of the beach. Near Gaza is Mount 
Soron, still fertile in fruits and pasture. 



The Ionian islands are situated in the Ionian lmi ** *>****• 
Sea, near the coasts of South Albania and the 
Morea. Prior to the French revolution, they were 
subject to Venice, but were ceded to Frajice by 
the treaty of Campo Formio (1797). In 1799 
they were taken by a Russian and Turkish fleet, 
and were erected into an independent republic by 
the name of the Seven Islands' (Cerigo being in- 
eluded) and acknowledged as such by the different 
powers, at the general peace of Amiens. During 
the late wars, these islands have been occupied by 
the different belligerents in succession ; and France 
succeeded in keeping possession of Corfu with a 
Strong garrison, 

U 3 CORFU' 
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*£" Corfu (Scheria and Corcyra*) has its modern 
name from the Greek Koriptos, denoting the fug- 
gedness of its surface. It is separated from the coast 
of Albania by the canal of Corfu, four miles broad. 
The island is nearly triangular, about sixty leagues 
in. circuit: the N.W. point is Cape Sidero, and 
the S.E. Cape Blanco. The produce of the island, 
in corn and wine, is only sufficient for the con- 
sumption of its inhabitants for a few months of 
the year ; it has but little wood except olive trees, 
no wild animal of chase, and but little feathered 
game. Its objects of commerce are oil and salt. 
It has but one stream deserving the name of river, 
whence it is called simply Potamo ; at its mouth 
Ulysses is supposed to have landed, and a league 
N.W. of Corfu is the little rivulet where he met 
Nausica. 

The population of Corfu is about 60,000 souls, 
and under the Venetians it afforded a revenue of 
about .£17,000. 

Corfu, the chief place, is on the east, strongly 
situated on a rocky promontory, and defended by 
three forts. Its population is 15,000, half Greeks, 
h^lf Italians. The road is on the N.W. of the towp, 
and is sheltered by three small islands j Vido, a 
mile in circuit, and covered with olive trees; 
Condilonin, or Caloyero (the Monk), a large 
rock with a ruined church j San Dimitri, on which 
is the lazaretto. 

The other places of any note on the island, are 

the 

• Corcyra, the daughter of iEiopt, 
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#ie port of Gouin, two leagues N.W. of Corfu, ^* 
it is a natural basin surrounded by marshes, and 
tience unhealthy ; here the Venetian gallies used 
to refit. Ipso, on the beach ; Castrades, a village 
on a cove south of Corfu ; Leukima, a village on 
a rivulet, that may be entered by boats; Port 
Catena, or Salinas, on the north, a natural basin 
"with a very narrow entrance covered by an islet, 
it is now nearly filled up with sand, and is thought 
to be the port of the Pheaceans, on which was the 
city of Chrysopolis* 

Off the north of Corfu are the islands Merlera 
and Fana (Othonos), which latter claims the honour 
of being the isle of Calypso ; it consists of a single 
hill, whose summit is covered with pines, but on 
the margin of the sea is some meadow land j it is 
uninhabited. On the west side of Corfu are the 
two uninhabited and low isles of Samondrachi. 

Paxo {Ericusd) is seven miles south of Corfu ; 
it is five miles long and two broad, rocky and 
generally barren, but affords some oil, wine, and 
fruits, in small quantity. It has three good ports, 
of which that named Porto Gai is mentioned by 
St. Paul in his Epistles, and on the site of 'his 
supposed residence a chapel is built. The absence 
of any venomous or hideous reptile in this island, 
is ascribed to this saint ; and according to popular 
belief, a person of the neighbouring countries, 
where such reptiles are found, being bitten, has 
only to ascend a hill, and get a sight of Paxo, to 
be cured. San Nicholo, the only town of the 

u 4 island, 
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island, is on the east. Anti-Paxo a league soufcJl 
of Paxo, is uninhabited and uncultivated. 

Santa Maura (Leucadia) is separated from the 
coast of Albania by a channel but forty yards 
broad, through which small boats only can pass, 
and which is supposed to have been cut by the 
Corinthians, the island being anciently a penin- 
sula. It is nearly round, twenty leagues in cir- 
cuit. Cape Ducato, its S.W. point, is the cele- 
brated promontory of Leucadia, or Lover's Leap, 
and certainly a jump from it is an almost infallible 
remedy for every care, being a perpendicular 
mountain precipice overhanging the sea, with a 
great cavern on each side, and on the summit, 
the ruins of a temple of Apollo. 

Santa Maura is composed of mountains, but is 
tolerably fertile, producing corn, wine, oil, fruits, 
„ and good pasture. It has some lagoons, which 
afford a great quantity of salt, and eels of an 
enormous size. Its population is 16,000 souls* 
Amaxichi, the chief place, is on a plain on the 
south, and has 6,000 inhabitants ; it is defended 
by a citadel. Port Delpene is also an exceHeat 
harbour. In 1810 this island was taken from the 
French by the English. 
etfaumia. Cefalonia (Cephalenia) is the most consider- 
able of the Ionian islands, having sixty leagtfes 
circuit, and containing 80,000 inhabitants. Its 
cbasts are indented with deep gulfs* and it is 
generally composed of barren mountains, but its 
^ vallies afford wine and timber for ship building, 

.as 
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KS well as a great quantity of currants* for export, c^w*. 
and corn for half its annual consumption, the 
deficiency being brought from the Morea. It has 
few domestic animals except goats, nor any of 
chase except some foxes. Two of its caverns are 
covered with stalactites and the resort of innumer- 
able wild pigeons. It is the most commercial of 
the Ionian islands, having 150 vessels belonging 
to it, of which fifty are above 100 tons. ArgastoU 
the chief place, is on the south, and is a dirty 
little town unhealthily situated near the marshes, 
but has a spacious harbour secure in all winds. 
Two leagues from it is the fortress of Axo on the 
summit of a hill, intended as a place of refuge in 
the descents of the Corsairs. On the east coast is 
Val d 9 Alexandria, a port two leagues in circuit, 
surrounded by mountains and only inhabited by 
a few fishermen. Port Viscardo on the north (the 
ancient Panormus) is small but secure ; it has no 
inhabitants. Cape Viscardo, the north point of 
the island, and Cape Capra (Ernios) the south, the 
latter is very high and covered with timber j on its 
^summit are found a quantity of human bones, 
which are accounted for by supposing that the 
islanders fled hither for security in a descent of 
the Turks, by whom a great number of them 
were massacred on the spot On this cape are 
also the ruins of a temple of Jupiter. 

Theaki, or little Cefalonia, the celebrated - 

Ithaca, 

• The currant is a species of small raisin, first imported into westers 
Knrope from Corinth whence their name. 
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Ithaca, is ten leagues in circuit and has 6,000 
inhabitants; although composed of rugged moun- 
tains, it is well cultivated and exports some corn 
and currants. The principal village is on the port 
of Lia on the east, which is fit for the largest ships. 
The bay of Vathi on the NJE. (Phorcys), and 
fort Squisiosa (Rethios) on the north, have both 
good anchorage. Theaki is surrounded by many 
little uninhabited islands which afford pasture to 
cattle. 

Zante (Zacynthos) is opposite Cape Tornese 
in the Morea: it has twenty leagues circuit and 
50,000 inhabitants, of whom 30,000 are of the 
Greek church, and are said to retain more of the 
customs and dispositions of the ancient Greeks 
than any of their countrymen. Zante is mostly 
level without running water or timber trees, but 
produces abundance of fruits, particularly currants 
of which it exports ten millions of pounds annually, 
besides dives and olive oil; its corn is only suf- 
ficient for three months consumption. Its wine is 
esteemed. 

Several fountains of mineral pitch are met with 
on the island, 41 as well as a sulphureous spring and 
other mineral waters. On the ilorth shore are 
Several deep caverns the resort of seals, thfe 
taking of which for their skins and fat principally 
occupies the people of a village on this coast. 

The town of Zante is on the east side of the 
island, built at the foot and on the side of a hill, 

on 

+ Herodotus notices a lake of tHs substance on the island. Herod, in 
Melpomene. 
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on whose summit is an old castle; it contains z ^l' 
12,000 inhabitants, of whom 3,000 are Jews ; its 
port is capacious but exposed to the N.E. ; that of 
Cherri (Nata) on the west, is only fit for small 
vessels who anchor within two islets. The Euro* 
pean nations have consuls at Zante. 

The Stafladia islands (Strophadce) lay off the gulf sujmt^ 
of Arcadia in the Morea. The largest has some 
small trees, grass, and fresh water, and is inha- 
bited by about forty Greek monks in a fortified mo^ 
nastery, dedicated to the Redemption, and which 
contains the remains of St. Denys, one of the 
most venerated Greek saints. The monks receive 
male strangers with hospitality, but no woman is 
admitted to set foot on their island, from which 
even female animals are excluded. The lesser 
island is uninhabited, but pastures some sheep and 
abounds in hares. The Strophades are celebrated 
by the poets of antiquity as the residence of the 
Harpies, who devoured all the victuals set before 
strangers,* a fiction probably derived from these 
islands being then, as they are now, the retreats of 
pirates and robbers. 

The island of Cerigo (the celebrated Cytheru) on^ 
is distant from Cape St. Angelo in the Morea 
four leagues. It is twenty leagues in circuit : its 
coasts present an unchearful assemblage of con- 
fused rocky precipices rising in sharp points ; the 
interior is also generally mountainous and rocky, 
but the vallies afford corn enough for its consump- 
tion 

• Virgil Eneid. BodtlU. 
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*rifo. tion, besides some wine, oil, and silk. In the 
~ , middle of the island, on the summit of a rocky hill, 
are found vast quantities of petrified bones which 
have divided the opinions of naturalists; some 
supposing them to be human and that this was 
the ancient burying place of the island,* while 
others believe them to belong to the seal genus, 
vast numbers of which having been assembled on 
this spot, perished by some accident and that the 
mountain was afterwards raised above the waters 
by a volcano, of the ancient existence of which 
there is evident .proof in thcee craters.t The 
island is said to contain porphyry, whence it is 
sometimes called Porphyreus by the ancients. In 
the centre is said to be a spring whose waters are 
anti-aphrodisiac. 

Cerigo abounds in hares, partridges, woodcocks 
and above all turtle-doves, the bird of Venus, of 
whom this island is supposed by the poets to have 
been the favorite residence. Vast flocks of quails 
also traverse the island in autumn on their passage 
to the coast of Africa. 

The population of the island is 6,000, who have 
little external communication, the island being sel- 
dom visited except casually by ships waiting for a 
wind to go into or out of the Archipelago j the chief 
place, called Capsigli by the natives, is on a high 
rock on the south coast and has only an open cove 
for ships. San Nicolo (port of the Phenicians) 
on the S.E., has a port with a mole for small craft, 

two 

• SpIaUnzani. f CkevaKer, &c 
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two miles from which is a grotto, which the in- Ce T^ 
habitants pretend was the retreat of St. Sophia. 

Between Cerigo 'and Candia are some lesser 
isles, of which Cerigotto (JEgilia) is the most 
considerable and is a great rock inhabited by some 
Greeks and Turks who have absconded from their 
countries for crimes, and who are perfectly inde- 
pendent, residing in huts of branches of trees, 
and having a few boats in which they fish and 
visit Cerigo, whose inhabitants entrust them with 
some cattle to pasture ; tins island is one of the 
haunts of the pirates of the Morea. Ova or Egg 
island (the ancient Epla), is a large conical rock 
500 feet high, off the south coast of Cerigo. Pourri, 
or Porese, are two groups of rocks N. W. of Ceri- 
gotto, and the Couffs are two great rocks S.E. of 
Cerigo, having their name from a resemblance to 
a kind of large baskets used in the Levant. The 
Dargoneers are a cluster of rocks three leagues 
from the east end of Cerigo, with good anchorage 
near them. j 



TURKISH ISLANDS. 

The opinion of the ancients, that the islands of ^m-h***. 
the iEgean Sea are the summits of the mountains 
of a country submerged by the irruption of the 
Black Sea, is strongly supported by their general 
appearance, mok of them seeming to have suffered 
the ravages of a violent inundation, which washing 
away the soil left only the naked rock. The 
broken shores of this sea also corroborate this 

supposition, 
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jrthip^gn. supposition, as well as the position and appearance 
of the islands which cross its entrance on the 
south. Of these Candia is the principal j and it is 
remarkable, that the north side of this island is 
much indented, while the south presents nearly an 
unbroken continuity. On the west the islands of 
Gerigo, Cerigotto, and others, seem to be the re- 
mains of the land that united Candia to the 
Morea, while on the east, Scarpanto and the other 
intermediate islands between Candia and Rhodes, 
and Rhodes itself, probably, formed a connected 
land to Asia Minor. 

The Islands of the jEgean Sea may be divided 
between Europe and Asia, according to the fol- 
lowing limitation. Suppose a line drawn from 
the entrance of the Dardanelles, passing between 
Lemnos and Tenedos, between Skyros and Ipsara, 
and to the S.E. between Stanpalaia and Cos, and 
between Candia and Scarpanto, then all the 
islands on the west side of this line will belong to 
Europe, and all those on the east to Asia. 

In general, the lesser isles of the Archipelago 
are masses of uncheerful rock almost bare of ve- 
getation ; and hence it was, doubtless, that several 
of them were appropriated as places of banish- 
ment by the Romans, for such persons as they 
wished to destroy by ennui. Their climate is 
more temperate than that of the neighbouring 
continents, winter being scarce felt even in the 
most northern, while the heats of summer in the 
southern are temperate, by the prevailing northerly 
winds blowing over a tract of sea. In this last 

season. 
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season, however, thunder storms are frequent, and ^«*£fy* 
sometimes, do much damage. With respect to 
salubrity, Chio, Metylina, Cos, and Naxos, are 
esteemed the most healthy, while Samos and Milo 
are very unhealthy. 

The navigation of the Archipelago is very dan- 
gerous in winter, for the waves having little room 
to extend themselves, form a confused sea, rising 
to a great height, and breaking with fury against 
the islands. 

Candia, called Icriti by the Turks, the ancient cc***. 
Crete, is situated across the entrance of the Egean 
Sea. It is sixty leagues long and twelve broad, 
and is mountainous but extremely fruitful. It has 
no stream that deserves the name of river, but is 
abundantly watered by rivulets descending from the 
mountains to the sea. The climate is in general 
temperate and healthy. In December and January 
heavy rains fall in the plains, but there is seldom 
either snow or frost In the summer the heats are 
tempered by the diurnal sea breezes called imbat, 
which blow from eight or nine o'clock in the 
morning till the same hours in the evening, and 
whose directions vary on the different coasts, 
being from the north on the north coast, and from 
the S.W. on the south. The land winds on the 
north coast, and particularly at Canea, are dele- 
terious, sometimes even suffocating the persons 
exposed to their first force. 

In vegetable productions Candia is excelled by 
no country of the Mediterranean. Its mountains 
are covered with forests, and abound with aro- 
matic 
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matic plants, particularly the dictum^ .celebrated 
by the ancients for its medicinal virtues, aha wmch 
issaicl to be found only on this islands xne 1S- 
vut^ts are bordered with myrtles and rose tkiuras, 
£nd the valjies covered with orange, lemoii, ^al- 
mond, olive, and other fruit trees. T*he islin<jf 
also affords cotton and silk for export. ' 

The wild animals are deer, hares, and gOftS. 
prijere is neither beast of prey nor venomous 
Reptile, except a few snakes, and it is not eVeiv 
certain that they^are venomous. 

Crete is one of the most celebrated islands of 
fhe Greek and Roman mythology. Here Jupiter 
was born, near the source of the Tortona*, ancl 
oil the banks of the Therenat he celebrated WSi 
marriage with Juno. Here also reigned Minos. 

Mount Jdaty whose summits are usually covered 
tvith snow in the winter, is nearly in the centre of 
the island. The Letlie, or river of oblivion, is i& 
insignificant stream which empties itself on the 
iouth coast, on which is also the famoiis la?' 
byrinth. - M '< 

'< The little isles Leucas, on the rtortfr&Sisg 
are celebrated for the trial of skill in muSft? 1J& 
tween the Muses and the Syrens; * ahiii oMf *the 
Ame coast is the river Platamona§i rh irtfft^ 
"while Europa bathed, the nymphs danced roteffd 
tnd sang hymns to love. rr *' nH ™ 

: '* Jl'U 

• In the Galf of Candia, one league west of the tows, , , . 
f A league and half east of Candla. " "' ' ''-sWJ 
^ t Called PaitoriU by the Turin, t ,i) <?£* 

% Three leagues west of Canea* , r # ; 
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A detailed history of Candia does not come 
within the limits of this work, but a sketch of its 
revolutions since the fall of the Roman empire 
may not be misplaced. On the division of the 
empire this island remained attached to that of 
the east, and Baldwin, Count of Flanders, when 
seated on the throne of Constantinople, granted it 
to Boniface, Marquis of Montserrat, as a reward 
or payment for the assistance he had afforded 
him. Boniface sold it to the Venetians in 1194, 
who gave it the name of Candia, fvomKhan-dan, a 
fortress built on it by the ^rabs, who sometime 
possessed the island. The Venetians retained the 
island till I67O, when the Turks, after twenty- 
five years war, in which the city of Candia sus- 
tained thirty-six assaults, got possession of the 
whole island, except the fortresses of Grabusa* 
Suda, and Spinalonga, which by treaty remained 
to « the Venetians, but of which they were suc- 
cessively deprived, and the whole island has been 
under the dominion of the Porte since 1715, and 
is governed by a Turkish Begliar Bey and two 
Pashas. 

The population of the island was, according to 
Savary, in 1775, 200,000 Turks, 150,000 Greek* 
and 200 Jews j and the military force of the 
isknd in the same year was 15,000 men. la 
1800 the population was reduced to 100,000 
Turks and nearly the same number of Greeks. 
Under the despotic and restrictive government of 
the Ottomans, the commerce of Candia has dwin- 
dled to insignificance, the whole value of the 

vot. 11. x exports 
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<**• exports in 1775 being ofcly .£124,000, of wfcfcfi 
oil for £ 90,000; besides this article the exporti 
are soap, honey, wax, cheese, raisins, almondij 
walnuts and chesnuts, caroube, flax seed, liquorice 
root, and whetstones. The port of Candhi m 
alone permitted to export these objects, in order 
to prevent their being smuggled out of the islam! 
without paying the duties. This restriction 
greatly increases their price, from the expense of 
transporting them by land from all parts of the 
island. The oil and wax are chiefly taken off by 
the French of Marseilles; the soap and cheese 
are sent to Constantinople, and the ports of Asia 
Minor; the honey to Constantinople and Egypt; 
the raisins, which are of a very inferior quality, to 
Syria and Egypt, whither are also chiefly sent the 
pther fruits ; the flax seed to Italy. 

The duties on export are two and a half per 
cent, to Turks and Greeks, subjects of the Porte; 
three per cent to Europeans, and five per cent, to 
Jews and Armenians. 

, The north coast of Candia is, as we have 
before observed, indented by gulfs, which form 
$ome good ports. It is observed on this cttlst, 
that with the wind blowing strong from the west, 1 
for any continuance, the waters rise two ffeet : 
above their common level ; and, with the *wimi 
from the north or east, they fall two feet below 
that level. J' 

Commencing at the N.W. point of the iskwd, 
and prolonging the north coast, we meet m succes- 
sion with the port of Grabusa, formed by three 

small 
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^^fiji^n^ off i the N,W< poin^ of the island, *%&- 
Q${fi Ru%% i (P$ac?pri) : it is fit for the largest v^s- 
sgfc, jtqfl i? protected by the fortress of Grabusa, 
on the largest of the islands. The Gkilf of Kii- 
eamp^he* for Halite Gtpe Spada (Dtch/nruzum) on 
the east, and Cape Busa on the west. It has no 
good anchorage. At its head is the village of 
Ktissamos, and an old castle, nearly in ruins. The 
,city of Aptera was near this village. 

The Gulf of Caaea is between Cape Spada, oft 
the west, and Cape Maleca on the east : the latter 
i$ a peninsular promontory of several leagues cir- 
cuit, a&d presents a shore of perpendicular rocks. 
The town of Canea fflfmoa), at the head of the gul£ 
ias 7>000 inhabitants, is well built, the streets 
strait, and furnished with fountains. The for- 
tifications are a wall and wet ditch, with some 
batteries in good order. The port is formed by a 
pier, and can only receive nine or ten vessels of 
100 tons ; larger ones being obliged to anchor in 
the roads, entirely exposed to the north. The 
Venetians constructed here a vaulted arsenal, 
large eoough to build a ship of the line within it, 
Uttder cover, which is now entirely in ruins. Be* 
fore the privilege of exportation was confined to 
Candid, a considerable number of French vessel* 
visited this port for oil, and France had a resident 
Consul hei*. The ancient Q/doma is at present in 
ruins, near the village of Acladia. A league and 
a half wept of Canea is the little rocky island 
St. Theodore, on which were formerly two forts* 
: x 2 not 
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W^ a stone of which remains, Between this i^knrf 
jindCftnea is a little sandy isbfcd* Ottwbw&dtt 
Venetians had a lazaret These two tskacUllK* 
tfce ancient L&tcas. . -,[ frmnot *i 

, TheGulf ofSuda (Ampkmak)* betwbenjGhpe 
Maleca Qn the west, and Cape Trepaao £0rqnfct 
nt*?*) pn the east : it runs hi two league* hod 
baa good anchorage. Near the north fihore^art 
two sm^ll island*, on the west of whichis aieastfc 
^cj several batteries, cut in the solid xoefc » tiett) 
and which command the entrance of. the gfeH* 
but are themselves commanded by the rahm tend, 
which i&only a quarter of a mile distant.: Oh 
this island is also a village of 150 houses, sad Abe 
lwg^st vessels may lay close to it all douihL 
Above this island the gulf is one-third, o£n* 
league wide, and the depth in the middle is 150 
feet ; but towards its head vessels again find ao* 
chorage in sixteen fathoms and under, dose Id She 
shore. r € ft!»>L 

Retuno (Rliiihynma), five leagues east of Gh^ 
Gulf of Suda, has 5,000 to 6,000 inhabitents^and: 
a small port, nearly choked up. The town is rtelt 
built, and defended by a citadel, on a rock, jwro4 
jecting into the sea, but which is commanded; bjfi 
a hill behind it The French formerly visitedtthia 
port-foc oil, and had a vice-consul here, i •■nun 
. The Gulf of Candia is a great bay; tetta&fe 
Cape Sassoxo (Dium) on the west, and Cape! tfifc 
John (Zephyrium) on the east Candia, tbet ?Wef 
town <tf the iakud, is towards the wast wte^of ,$e> 
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feiitf* ifirowitmtw 10,000 Turks, 2,000' tb 3,000 
Cffeebs, and a few Jews. It is defended b^k 
wallt'iftfJtfot ditch, and some outworks. The ^rt 
is formed by a strong pier, built on a ledge 'bf 
Nf&k, which lay parallel to the shore, hut ffom 
the negligence of the Turks is daily filling n^, 
and can now only receive a dozen vessels of 100 
tons. The isle of Dia, or Standia (Dium), iste 
the eatrance of the gulf, three leagues n<#& tit 
the tawa ; it is four mile* long, two broad, V^f^f 
high, rocky, barren, and uninhabited. Chi'its 
$bath side are three harbours, of which the mid- 
dle, named Port de la Madona, is the best ; and 
here ships, which cannot enter the port of Candia, 
discharge their cargoes into boats. On the east 
end of the island is also a road sheltered from 
N;W.r to. south; and a musket-shot from this end 
is a high rock. 

i The Gulf of Spina Longa is between Cape St 
John on the west, and Cape Sidera, the N.E. 
foiht of the island, on the east. Spina Longa, 
forwards the west, has a good port, sheltered on the 
Nvfi. and & by an island. Mirabel, east of Spina 
Loqga, is a small town of 1,500 inhabitants, and 
ita' road is sheltered by two small islands. Settia, 
an' the S.E. is surrounded by fortifications in 
ruins. Its road is sheltered by three islands, 
(fldted t*ie Janissaries (Dionysides), a league to the 
attithi \ 

'to At the east end of the island is a gulf; betwe&* 
Gipe Sidera (Ttaricum) and Cape Solomon fSiu 
H&ttftan), in which are Marepo and Castro, and 

x 3 between 
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**" rocky isles, rf- t ^- if. *» "« » 

k™r c r ;' d *rir;,: r t* .•"•» 

«>«.«« ; , hc PaxanteZ a'nd th? r 0,,,Si ' & - 

<*»). aclnster of 8ma ,n sa ^ S P r'f ( f* 

Point of Candia. S,E of ,he &»• 

Capo trio (Criu-Metophw. «) is the S W • . 

ve„irr- North « * * *S£r«t 

"Wn iron and JT » * "•""■'"m, which 
of cattle and saml ,„H • T** Se8 "bandamre 
Greeks. S ^ a ° d " "*«Mted entirely b y 

of Cape St. jfhn i, r ' ar « e £ arren •«*> north 
*» Two Brothe '"no"!"* 3 ; """• Ha oa, and 

C»dia. Go*, SJT. reaJueSw' "?? W 
Pento, « three leases ?„ ,eag,le S - W ' of Scor- 

"*ky, produces ^7 "* *»* 
i. ne and corn. On its 

- . north 
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north is a bay sheltered by three islet*, but the 
landing is only practicable at one spot, where the 
inhabitants have dug a little basin to receive 
boats. The principal village is on this bay, and 
has 100 houses, occupied by Greek fishermen. 
There is here a spring of good water ; but morfe 
dependence is placed on rain water preserved in 
cisterns. Stazida is a little island west of the ? 
north end of Scarpanto. 

The ancients divided the principal islands of 
the Archipelago into the O/clades and Sporades. 
The former received their name from lying in a 
circle round Delos, and belong to Europe : the 
latter, whose name signifies dispersed, form a chain 
along the coast of Asia Minor, and belong to that 
continent. 

The Cyclades comprehend about sixty islands, <*<*•<#. 
many of which are mere rocks, and few only of 
any consideration. We have already noticed the 
general appearance of these islands, as mountain- 
ous artd rocky ; few of them have any wood, but 
most of them are fertile, particularly in fruits. 

Mij-o (Melos), the southernmost, is eighteen 
leagues in circuit, and covered with volcanic 
.matter, having a volcano still burning. Its hills 
afford iron, alum, and sulphur : it has many mine- 
ral springs, and, though without running water, ia 
fertile. It also affords a quantity of salt to com-* 
merce. The population of this island has de* 
creased in an extraordinary manner, witiiin thd 
Hast century. In 1700 Tournefort estimated thd 
inhabitants at 20,000 j in 1775 Savary found then* 
t x 4 reduced 
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o^yi,50a TV pl^e* th^g^rera^unhe^^ 
^#f island from neglecting to <J*ni» thej«iu?h#l£ 
^ned by the rains, and the tyranny .flf i&ft 
Tq$fcj$}v gwferwnent, are assigned as the {au$eft#£ 
^;flfi»9P ul *tion. , i i irjG 

On tne N.W. side of the island is a deepgwl& 
fcf;pi»g several branches, and ending in :a<feaflm 
with capacity and depth for the largest fleets r & 
hp£ some small islands at its entrance v ThpXpyf^ 
i§, flitiuated on a high rock, and is approached<jby> 
one narrow road only. Anti-Milo is a desert, 
island, two miles west of Milo ; ad are tfee Gwgfes, 
tj^ft islets S.E. of the same island, and,Paxfta&g 
off the S.W. Kp^ 

Aroentera (Cimolus) is separated from the 
N.E. side of Milo by a channel one mile 9ad&j 
It is two leagues long, one league and a half hroad^ 
apd has only 200 inhabitants, chiefly seamen; tifati 
Milo, it is entirely volcanic, and without tree** huts 
produces corn, some cotton, and grass. It hafrio 
naming water ; and for this object it depends dob i 
tlte rain water preserved in cisterns, as \rell a*joon 
tike island of Milo. Argentera affords the* suh«o 
8tstce called cimolian earth, which is a decompoai-v/ 
tfelktfr porphyry by subterraneous fire. On thfiv 
et$k$id$ of the island is a good road, sheltered rhpo 
tl|0) t fittle island PoKno (Polyagigos\ or the Uurnfco 
Island, which is one mile and a half disUnt^jimcq 
mite* in circuit, and uninhabited/ MoKg»!<$s 
amidst close to the S.E, end of ArgeAttmt ;u#*irf 
S^^org^nother islet, south of the awpef c^nfajoi 
hi£ Siphanto 
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fW^kdl' » Ifo ; ^*8*ritatos> <Jorttaift *old, ! ! : '£l*er? 
fcwipteiui, : toutotwae, srtid insirble. It <pr6dtte& 
ddrh for itB oott^umpticm, silk, cotton, hoftejv'i&li 1 
froits. k has 6\0Q0 inhabitants in fivo villageai 
and four good ports. The ancient SyphniaW 
were infamous for their debaucheries. 

SfeatFfco (Seriphus), four leagues long antf two 
broad, is mountainous and rocky, affording iron 
arad loadstone. Under the Romans it was a place 
of banishment ; and at present is only noted for 1 
its onions. 

^Seipho-Paulo, N.E. of Serpho, Strongyle, S,W. ; 
Pelori east, and Pipari, are barren islets round j 
Serpho. 

Thennia (Gythnus) is four leagues long and two 
brdad, with 6,000 inhabitants, is well cultivated, * 
producing wine, barley, and fruits, besides silk, - 
hfe&iy, wax, and wool; it abounds in partridges* 
and has mineral springs, whence its name. -- 

cFtfLicANDRO (Phokgandrus) is seven leagues } 
in circuit, very rocky, thinly inhabited, and has' 
no good port, but affords anchorage in a smatt > 
co&fr on the S.E. It has a little town enclosed 1 
witb walls near a vast perpendicular rode. It* 
vinlete afford good wine, and it produces a tittfoi 
c<^ sad cotton; it abounds in game, and is the > 
commaa rendezvous of migratory birds on thefts 
passage; * . > ' : * , r kuvI , 

Bimtb (Sicinut) is eight leagues in circuit, arid i 
hfeibut «0O inhabitants, who cultivate some barfey, > 
cotttw, grapei, and xrtber finite. » It ha^ no port, v 

om:r: and 
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and the boats which visit it mr€ hauled upon tfce 
beach. Panaris and Cardiolifcia (Lepua\ t*fc 
desert islands between Poticandro and Sikono. 
* SicrroRDf, properly SAiKT-Eann, (CaSsta and 
Thera% is about three leagues long, and has the 
flftape of a horse-shoe, the ceocave side facing the 
N.W. The whole island is of volcanic creaftkra, 
and is covered with pumice stone* It has but 
«ne spring, and the inhabitants, who amount to 
18,000 all Greeks, depend on their cisterns far 
water. It exports a considerable quantity of 
wine, chiefly to the Russian ports of the Black 
Sea, and knk cotton stockings and night caps 
to Italy. 

The concave side of the island, or bay of Saa- 
forin, is sheltered by the islands Therasia and 
Asproponisi, or White Island. The former is 
nearest to the west point of the bay, and is inha- 
bited ; the latter is a desert rock. In the middle 
of the bay are three volcanic islets, called Cayrnani, 
and individually old Caymani or Hieri, (th,a west- 
ern and largest), New Caymani, the middle, and 
Little Caymani the east, which is but a great rook* 
These three islands have been formed by volcanic 
eruptions, since the memory of history, and the 
New Caymani only in 1707. The bay ha^, in 
some' parts, a depth of 250 fathoms, and to the 
we^t of the Caymani, where the depth is fifteen 
and twenty fathoms, the bottom is rock.- Th$ 
only good anchorage for a ship of burden is 
opposite the south end of Old Caymani, in fifteen 
find twenty fathoms, with a fort to, thp shore; 
* < Almost 
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Almoflf the whr>le shores of this bay rise perpen- 
dicularly from the sea to the height of 200 y$rd$ 
and are composed of volcanic matters. The only 
landing places are at Aponomeria, near the north 
point, and at Phira, near the middle of the bay, 
ftom whence the produce of the island is exported : 
here small vessels make fast to the shore. Scauro, 
the chief place, is on the N.E. part of the bay on 
b projecting rock. San Nicholo, also in this bay, 
has a small haven for boats. S.W. of Santorin are 
the two Christiani Islets. 

Nio (Jos) is twelve leagues in circuit, rocky 
and mountainous, with a granitic base and calca- 
reous summits. The inhabitants (4,000) are chiefly 
cultivators, and by their industry render the soil, 
niturally barren, productive; the quantity of 
Corn being sufficient for consumption, besides 
cotton, which is manufactured in the island iritti 
3tockin£s and caps and exported to Italy. A cbri^ 
giderable quantity of oil is also exported, as wrft 
aa some wax and honey. The island also pastures 
40Q horned cattle, 6,000 goats, and 800 sheep. 
Its chief town arid port on the S.W. are celebrated 
for the death of Hotner. 

Naxia (Nojuos) is the largest, and though sur- 
'founded by melancholy rocks towards the sea, 
wfaifch seem to i interdict all access to it, it is one 
erf T the/ most /fertile^ theCyclades, of which it'ift 
called the Queen. It is diversified with MB*'? 
Vftttias, and plain V is well wooded and watered. 
It contains granite, serpentine, &n& marbles: *x- 
facts oil, fruity some chetese, and eftieiy, of whicH 
, r there 
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there n a urine on the west coast, "its! 
compered by the ancients to nectar. The pop& 
latian is 18,000, aU Greeks, of whom 2,000 nfcafafe 
the only town, which is on the west Its port hall 
feipcfly a jetty, level with the water, but wttich * 
14 WW several feet below its surface- R atittg 
however, receives small craft. North of the town* 
it: the fountain of Ariadne, a scanty rill, and oppoJ 
si|e it an islet, on which is a marble tower, an* 
other ruins of marble and granite, supposed Jtff 
belong to a temple of Bacchus, who, according^ 
the mythology, was born on this island. N.W. 
of Naxia is the little desert island Radia, and 4*> 
the N.E. Stenosa. -A 

Paeos, two leagues west of Nazia, ten mfles 
long and six broad, is celebrated for its whiten 
marble- It is inhabited by about 2,000 Greeks 
{he poorest of the Archipelago, their exports iieing* 
confined to a small quantity of cotton. Nassss* t 
on the north side, is one of the best ports amofcg 
H^ t Cyclades, but is unhealthy, from the neighw 
bourbpod of marshes. St. Mary's, on the east* ifa 
sl#p & large and safe port, being sheltered by iriafe' 
to the north and south. The port of :Marnto!«£) 
alfK^newt the middle of the east side. Trio| <xieav3 
tlje S>E. point, is sheltered by some islets jorothert 
north* buttxppsed to the east: heuetfee TurldHm 
gaUifSoft^esveus in their annual vnfeitd tfa&T 
A«SBpel«»o n .... ..\s> *> ibnfiki 

; Jta)teh?ftl»9< (Gltfroj), .close: taFaaostottoifl&dst?? 
i&4 fitfid r9bk <tf mavh&five lesgaesJn ci&ui*i£itea 
pindttations are confined to some poor wine and 

barley. 
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Wdey; ; It 6as a celebrated grotty 100 yrtr^ ik 
tagt{i aild eighty high, covered 'with i stal*Wft«te 
SttjggielU and SpoKca are barren isteto r WdH'^rf 
Bart>$, . ••• »J ^o oJ-t 

xi Aimorgd (Amorgos) is twelve leagues in^lWftlt; 1 
generally mountainous and rocky, but kf ^ttlfctafc* 
lies, arc produced corn, wine, and x>hves» "flPln^ 
Gfi^ks of this island are amongst the poorett ^lid 
iftoat ignorant of the Archipelago, but their W&* 
men are celebrated for their charms. The'Glfe&f 
poet jSfanomdes received his birth here. * ' * • r -; 5 ^ 

. The east coast of the island is steep and tritfci 1 
out J)orts j but on the west it has two, Port '&t;~ 
Anna, the northern, and Vathi, the southern^ 

c Amorgo-Paulo (Maria), south of Amorgo* Coss- 
missa, and other small islands surround Amorg&$ : 
they are uninhabited, but afford some pastiire 
f^r sheep. Levita (Lebinthus) is a great rock be*- 
tinea Araorgo and the Sporades. ; 

^Naafio (Anaphe) is six leagues in circuit, add 
according to the ancient poets, rose, suddenly 
above the waves, to afford refuge to the Argonauts 
whefeiaselailed by a storm on their return from 
GWdbis; in memory of this event a temple ><#a6" 
eteotedto Apollo, the vestiges of which astf> fctSlB^ 
torbenseen en die south coast, near a fngtifltf* 
Tobk}ioti whose summit is a chapel of the Virgt» n 
T3ib forests, which according to some g«te^*hl#ia 
island its ancient name (dark, *hady)i t^JW^**^ 
e*fetyite toacky mountains being bar rert and" naktefl ; 
nth are 'th© plains pouch mole friwtful^ * Kftlfe^ 

6«a oiavr v.: 5 o > .; -•• - '^OLfrhkscq 
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wheat and oil being the whole of its prtdueft. Jfc 
jbmerly abounded so in partridges, that abeut 
Easter their eggs were sought for, in order to pro* 
vent their multiplication, and the consequent 
destruction of corn. The inhabitants are mise- 
rably poor, and do not exceed 1,000, chiefly <*$• 
iected in a little town on the south, before which 
is the islet Nanfio Paulo, sheltering a road, tfc* 
island having no other port. 

Sjanpalia (Astypakea) is twenty leagues in cuv 
cuit, little elevated, badly watered, barren, and 
thinly inhabited. It has a port on the north and 
another on the south. 

The small islands, Szenan on the south, St. 
John on the S.E-, and others, are near the coasts 
pf Stanpalia. 

: Zia (Ceos) is four leagues east of Cape Colonni 
in the Morea : it is six leagues long and three 
broad, is poorly cultivated, but exports some silk 
and a considerable quantity of gall-nuts. The 
port is on the N.W. and is a large basin surrounded 
by mountains and rocky shores, on which $ome 
chapels and the ruins of magazines are the tm^y 
buildings. The town is a league inland from the 
port and on the site of the ancient Carthxa* 

Syra (Syros) is twelve leagues in circuit, witj* 
4*000 inhabitants, chiefly Greeks of the Latin , 
church. It is mountainous, without wood, but 
well watered and cultivated, producing wheat* 
barley, cotton, oil, and wine. The chief plawi* 
on the west, at the top of a steep hill) and near. 
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the rates of the ancient Acropolis. Its port re- c *±??- 
ceives the largest ships. Jura (Gyaros) is barren 
and almost uninhabited. 

The celebrated Delos are two insignificant and 
uninhabited rocks, called Sedilli by the Turks* 
Rhenea, tlie largest, is but two leagues in circuit, 
and serves the people of Myconi to pasture their 
sheep. Little Delos still retains some superb ruins 
of the temples of Apollo and Diana, of whom it 
was the birth place. Between Syra and Delos is 
the little islet Lanetc, and between the two 
Delos' the Great and Little Rematiari (Hecate). 

Myconi (Myconis) is ten leagues in circuit, 
mountainous, and little productive, exporting 
only some barley and wine. It has 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, who are chiefly seamen employed in con- 
veying the timber of Mount Athos to Egypt, It 
has no w r ater but what is preserved in cisterns 
from rain, nor has it any port, and its roads are 
only safe in certain winds. East of Myconi is 
the little island Tragonisi (He-goaf) which pas- 
tures some sheep ; and farther south the two Spa- 
dias^ barren rocks. 

TJno (Ophissa, Hydrusa, and Tenos) is six 
leagues long and three broad. It is moutainous 
and rugged, particularly on the north coast, which 
presents perpendicular rocky cliffs. The west 
part, which is low, is by far the most fertile, and' 
has two risers of some size, which have their 
sources near the centre of the island, and after 
uniting their streams, fall into the Bay of Kolym- 
britbo, at the N. W. end of the island* These 
♦ rivers 
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rivers overflow their banks, and form marriieathat 
render this part of the island unhealthy, it pro* 
duces barley and wheat for five months 9 consump- 
tion. The wild animals are jackals and 
the domestic ones a few horses, some good ■ 
and mules and hogs. The inhabitants raise 
ther turkeys, geese, nor ducks, and but few fowfe; 
the sea round the island is scantily supplied witk 
fish, but affords coral. The population of the 
island is from twenty-three to 25,000, all Greeks, 
both of the Greek and Latin churches : they 
bear the best characters amongst their country- 
men for honesty, courage, and industry. A great 
number of them are found at Constantinople, 
where these qualities cause them to be preferred 
as domestics : they also enter as seamen on board 
foreign vessels. The island is governed by ma- 
gistrates chosen by the inhabitants, has no 
Turkish officers, and only pays a tribute of 
,£2,500 to the Porte. The exports consist of 
about 15,0001b. of silk, a little wine, some fruits, 
besides marble to Constantinople, Smyrna, &c 

The island has three towns and sixty-five vil- 
lages or hamlets. The former are 11 Borgo, si- 
tuated on the highest point of the island, 840 pks 
above the sea. It was formerly fortified, but die 
works have been destroyed by the Turks, and the 
town almost abandoned, the inhabitants having 
removed to a village half a league below it, called 
lSxom-borgos. San Nicolo, on the east side of a 
bay and on the south side of the island, is now 
the chief town, the residence of the Greek arcb- 
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3jlttrfe»y> *W«h>» e#j|of^.ta,tUe&E^#,jfoe*$mJfl 
pbwrfofbthe itjaad, v4ajtediiy %ejg%v$pppis, aj$ 
hm& towietto ,ipr the perfunai^nc* .of^Quefflfttinft 

ffltoUli .wparotod from St. ifccolo ky,frpmA9s*ito 
fc^drt ,&*« John,. Port Kolyi^rij^randnsPs*! 
fittttfe afe<«ia.the N.W., and Port P^*farm%gn $g 
jrfrth.^ ,-. . i . b,^i 8 i 

voi&ndro, (Andros}, the most nortlw»Jy..xofritb<p 
%mades,<. is separated from Tino by achagnftUg 
nilfehtoad. and from the Isle of Negropontf, bjf 
jktte^Stxait of.Silota, or Douro passage, fam 
tbwtgtjeagues in circuit, with 12^000 inhabitant* 
$fc,& dratribed by some, travellers as a mafe o£ 
junta,' aft .barren as i* the time of Themi?toclei» 
ortieaiPocpr^i and Despair wei* its tutelary de*ti#a$ 
1whilffy«tlter».tell us, that it . js extremely fsrtffa, 
1gen*ri% prpduoiug a sufficiency 0^01^1* .for oiu 
^•Mrtqaption, and exporting a consid«aWq o^a*? 
tity.n£w4neY silk, and fruits. The. summits of i$« 
4t#mtf$ios, retain the snow for seyepi. months. 
4ft i^bfiifeput any safe port. Between it pnd Skyra 
a^djMgfRflUB, ledge of rocks above wat$r, i called 
4te 6ft|ox«a 1 w>lffnk3.of Andro, , ., .-,.,:„ 
adiftfitereeB tfcp Cycjaries and the Mor^.ares^^ 
fi*vbirr<B»ic*fl4 uninhabited rotfc* W.lft* WH# 
littb # WPgfition : they aie ib^qaeaafSv^nflf 
M&>et&amb Ealppnew, iT^nUoj^ed j^^ife^J 
^Wpwe^J^Uo^QulQ. »nd ^Gswrgfety^l^ 

4*WtoM>^W { J^Mmhi\«oi touk id* 
MuBiM "• Y Skiro 
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4nuru t *. Hkiro (Scyros) is surrounded by an open sea, 
being fifteen leagues from the east coast of Negro- 
pont -, it is live leagues long and two broad, rocky 
$nd rugged, as its name denotes. It is inhabited 
by about 1,500 Greeks, whose chief industry con- 
sists in breeding goats, and quarrying its white 
marble with black veins. It has the most exten- 
sive ruins of the Archipelago. The chief place 
is St. Oeorge on the east. Porto del fares Bocha 
(port with three mouths) on the S.W. has its name 
from its three entrances, formed by two large 
rooks i its shores are rocky, and rise perpendicu- 
larly to a great height They are at present unin- 
habitod, but on them arc seen the riiins of an an- 
cient city. Skiro-Paulo, near the S.W. end of 
Skiro, Basoli, Scangero, Scardeli and Adelphi on 
the RW\, and Inis (Icos), between Skiro and 
Ntgropont* are all uninhabited rocks, 

Srutta {Sei*tkus)> Scoprlo (Scvpelos)* Dromo 
(Htbm&w)* Pelagonisi (Peparethus), Piper, Sa- 
rakina ( AfcAmia), Petrissa (Soh/wma) t Prassoneri, 
Jurn or Devil's Island, Jura-Paulo, and Santoni, 
form a chain across the entrance of the Gulf of 
Sahmica* From the direction of these islands, 
combined with those of Agio-Strati, Lemnos, Im- 
km* ami Samothrace, a supposition may be ha- 
aardul that they are the summits of a ridge of 
of laud that formerly united Greece and At 
TtuMci&ii Chereooesus. Skiaita is seven league* 
tagt *»d live broad, covered with trees ; off its 
&& end are five or sax islets. Scopeio is ten 
*uk« hw$ aad thre broad, is aho well wooded j 
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has 12,000 Greek inhabitants, who export a con* '"^"f* 
siderable quantity of wine. 

Tasso (ThaAos), close to the bead of the Ar» 
chipelago, is four leagues long and three broad ; 
it is mountainous, principally on the south, but 
affords excellent wine and fine marbles. It was 
celebrated for its ancient fertility, and is often 
mentioned as taking an active part in the wars of 
Greece; it is also thought by some to be the 
Tarshish of the Bible. 

Samothraki (Samothrace), and Imbro (Imbros), 
are opposite the^ulf of Saros. The first is high. 
and rocky, with a little town on the N.W., but 
no port. 

Imbro is seven leagues in circuit, mountainous 
and woody, with abundance of game ; its popu- 
lation is 1,000 Greeks in five villages, 

Lemnos, or Stalimetc, is situated exactly in the 
middle of the Egean Sea, at an equal distance 
from the promontory of Mount Athos in Europe 
and Cape Janissary, at the entrance of the Dar- 
danelles in Asia. It is however considered by 
geographers as belonging to the former continent, 
although anciently dependent on the latter. Its 
shape is nearly a square of eight leagues each 
way ; it is hilly and badly watered, but produces 
some corn, oil, cotton, silk and wine, and affords 
the mineral earth named terra lemnia, or terra 
dgitita, from the vessels it is contained in being 
sealed by the Turks. It has two ports, Nicaria 
cm the N.E. and Port Antony on the S.E. ; the 
east coast is lined by a shoal, that renders it inao 

T 2 cessible. 
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ceasible. The Lemniots are chiefly seamen, and 
their women are celebrated for their beauty. 

Agio-Strati, a small island S.W. of Lemnos, is 
the ancient Nea, consecrated to Minerva. 



The isles Sporades (dispersed) of the ancients 
form a chain along the coast of Anatolia (between 
Samos and Rhodes inclusive), from which there 
is every appearance of their having been separat- 
ed by the action of the waters. 

Rhodes (Rhodus), the most considerable and 
southern, is separated from the S-W. extremity of 
Anatolia by the channel of Rhodes, three to four 
leagues wide. The island is twelve leagues long 
and four broad. The north coast is low, but rises 
inland to a high mountain, flat at top. The soil 
is in general sandy, but well watered and tolera- 
bly fertile, producing corn, wine, oil, fruits, ho- 
ney, &c. The island abounds with hares, wood- 
cocks, partridges, snipes, and wild ducks. The 
climate is mild and healthy, the winter having 
neither frost nor snow, and the summer beats are 
tempered by the westerly sea breezes in that sea- 
son. The population of the island is estimated 
at 10>000 Turks 9>500 Greeks, and 500 Jews. 
It is governed by a Turkish pasha, and the reve- 
nue it aflwds does not exceed j£12,000, of which 
J??,U00 is spent in the government of the islands. 

Rhodes remained attached to the Eastern empire 
until taken by the Turks in the reign of Constant 
but who were a^aiu driven out by the Greeks, and 
these latter again lost it in their turn to the Turks, 

who 
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"who were dispossessed of it by the knighfa of St. John *«■**• 
of Jerusalem in 1308, with whom it remained un- <BM * U 
til 1523, when the Turks again got possession of 
it, after an obstinate resistance. The Rhodians 
were anciently the masters of the navigation of 
the Mediterranean, and their maritime code was 
adopted by all the nations of Europe, until super- 
seded by that of Oleron. 

Rhodes, the chief town, is on the N.E. point 
of the island, and is built amphitheatrically on the 
side of a hill ; it is surrounded by thick walls with 
towers, which give it an appearance of much 
greater strength than it possesses. The streets 
are narrow and crooked, and the houses mean. 
It has two ports ; the smallest, named Dasca, has 
its entrance from the east, and is covered by seve- 
ral rocks, leaving only a channel for one vessel at 
a time ; it has also jetties, but is filling up daily, 
and at present can only receive small merchant 
vessels. The second port, named Rhodes, faces 
the west, on which side it is sheltered, but is open 
to the N. and N.E. It receives vessels of eigh- 
teen feet draft, and here Turkish vessels of war 
are built of the pines the island affords. The port 
of Rhodes is celebrated for a colossal statue of 
Apollo of brass, described by Pliny ; it had aixty- 
six coudes in height, about 500 feet, and its pro- 
portions were so enormous that few men could, 
embrace its thumb. It was overturned by an 
earthquake fifty-six years after its erection, when 
the broken limbs were found to be hollow, and 
fille4 with enormous stones to keep it erectw 

y 3 Soipe 
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Some modern writers pretend that k stood warns 
the mouth of the port with a foot on each point, 
and that ships in fuQ sail went under it, but the 
silence of Pliny as to this position renders it 
doubtfuL When die island fell under the domi- 
nion of the Turks, the broken remains of the 
Colossus were sold to a Jew, and loaded 900 
camels. 

The other places of any note are Iindo, on the 
east, at the head of a deep bay and at the foot of 
a high mountain, on the site of the ancient Lin- 
iuSj celebrated for its temple of Minerva, of which 
some remains are still to be seen on the summit of 
the hill behind the town. On the south side of 
the bay is good anchorage, in eight to twelve 
fathoms, opposite a little village named Massaty 
where is shelter from the S.W. wihds, which 
often blow with violence during winter. Uxitico 
is on the S.E. Cape Tranquille is the south point 
of the island. Off it is the isle of St Ga» 
therine. 

Limonia (Teutlussa), Karki (Choice), Piscopia 
(Telos), Nisari (Nysirus), and Madona, are be- 
tween Rhodes and Stancho. Nisari, the most 
considerable, produces wheat, cotton, and wine, 
and has warm springs. 

Stancho (Cos), celebrated as the birth-place rf 
Hippocrates and Apelles, and for a famous tern* 
pie of Esculapius, is ten leagues long and four 
broad, mountainous on the south, with 8,000 in* 
habitants) it is unhealthy, partly covered with 
cypress trees, but has also good pastures and pro* 

duces 
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duces principally Lemons, the expressed jujjce of *^« 
AyJbiqh 13 sent to Constantinople, Whetstones were 
first brought from this island, whence tlieir Latin 
name of Cos. The chief town is on the north, de~ 
funded by a castle, and has a port fit only for small 
<HB»ft. The little island Cali (Istros) is between 
$tenchp and the main land of Cape Crio. 

Calimine {Calymnd) is mountainous, and ce- 
lebrated for its excellent honey. Caper (Caprona) 
is between Stancho and Calamine. 

Leao (Leros) is six leagues in circuit, moun- 
tainous and stony, but produces fruits, honey, &c 
It is inhabited by about 2,000 Greeks, and is the 
birthtplace of Patroclus. Its only town is on the * 
east side, oij the declivity of a hill crowned With 
a castle, built by the Genoese, but now in ruins. 
Port Fartheni, on the north, is sheltered by the 
Utde island Archangel* a league long north and 
south, half a league broad, and uninhabited. Fra- 
teiti, or the Brothers, east of Lero, and Lerilla, 
north, of Lero, are uninhabited islets. 

Pathmas, seven leagues in circuit, is a heap of 
barren rocks, with a few Greek monks, who inha- 
bit the large fortified monastery of St. John. The 
coasts of this island are compared to the leaf of an 
oak from their numerous indentations, several of 
which form excellent ports. That of Scala is on 
the east, and here the Monks shew the cavern in 
which $t John is supposed to have composed the 
Apocalypse. Arco and Lipso (Lepsia) are little 
islands between Lero and Pathmos. 

Samos is separated from Cape St Mary in Ana- 

T 4 tolia 
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s^n. toliabya channel, > called the Little Bogaz, two 
leagues wide* It is ten leagues long east and 
west, ' and three to five broad : a ridge of moun- 
tains runs through its middle, the highest summit 
of which, named Mount Kertis, retains the snow 
throughout the year. It is inhabited by 1£,00Q 
Greeks, who are industrious, exporting silk, wool, 
honey, and pitch, some fruits and oil, The ruins 
«f a temple of Juno, of whom this island is the 
birth-place, are admired as the finest remains of 
the Archipelago. Pythagoras was also born on 
this island ; but to counterbalance these antique 
celebrities, the women are said to be the only 
ugly ones of the Archipelago. The ports ace 
Vathi, on the N.E. ; Megalo-chori, the chief 
place, and Samos, on the south. < 

Nicaria (Icaros) is separated from Samos by 
the Great Bogaz. It is twenty leagues in circuit, 
is traversed by a ridge of mountains, covered with 
pines and oaks, but is otherwise barren, though 
well watered. It has no port, and only about 
1,000 Greek inhabitants, who are the most lazy 
and poor of the Archipelago, and at the same time 
the proudest, pretending to derive their descent 
from the imperial house of the Constantines. This 
island is celebrated for the shipwreck of Icarus, 
whence its name. The island Stapodia is off the 
west end of Nicaria. Formia, or the Ants (Gor&or), 
a small island, and several rocks are between Ni- 
caria and Fathmos; and Agathonisi (Hgatusa) 
is south of Samos and opposite the Meander. 
- The islands on the coast of Anatolia, not in- 
cluded 
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<*ude din the Sporades, ate Scio, Ipsera, Metelin, 
Tenedos, and: some lesser ones. Scio (Chios) 
Selziza-dau, or Mastic Island of the Turks, is 
separated from the coast of Anatolia by the Strait 
df Bianca, three leagues wide. It is eight leagues 
long and three broad, containing 50,000 in- 
habitants, of whom not above 2,000 are Turks. 
Though mountainous and rocky this is one of the 
most fruitful islands of the Archipelago, pro- 
ducing wine, oil, silk, and particularly the len- 
tisk tree, which affords the mastic, universally 
used by the Turkish ladies to perfume their 
breaths, and the sale of which is monopolized by 
the Grand Signior. The other productions for 
commerce, axe conserve and oil of roses, fruits 
and turpentine, collected from the terebintha tree, 
which also abounds. 

This island is also one of the most celebrated by 
tbe ancient poets, as the birth-place of Homer, 
and the pretended hut in which he dwelt is still 
shewn to travellers, as well as the school of this 
father of poetry, which latter is, however, ac- 
cording to antiquarians, a chapel of Cybele. The 
women afrid wine .ef Chios were equally celebrated, 
the former fbr their, beauty, and the latter for its* 
excellent flavour, and it is said that the modern 
fetnalfes have hot degenerated. The fountain of 
Helena, whose water is as cold as ice, is one of the 
greatest curiosities of the island. The Genoese 
possessed this island from 1326 to 1566, when it 
was taken by 'the Turks, from whom it was wrest- 
ed by the Venetians in 169*, but again lost the 

next 
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next year. It is at present the apanage of a 
Sultana, whence it is leas exposed to the extortion 
of the Turkish officers than moat of the other 
islands. It has manufactures of silk and cotton, 
equal to those of India or Lyons. On this island 
is a general hospital for all the leprous subjects of 
the Archipelago. 

Scio, the principal town, is on the middle of the 
east cpast, at the foot of a mountain, and con- 
tains 80,000 inhabitants; The port is formed by 
a pier on the south, but is daily filling up. It has 
a laearetto, and ia defended by a citadel and other 
works in a bad state, and garrisoned by 700 or 
$00 Jtsfesaries. Port Dauphin (Delphinium), tax 
the Hotfb, is a good harbour. Gape Mastieo is 
the south point, and Cape Niocdo the N.W. Qff 
the south side is the little island Venetico (JPftons), 
with a safe channel within it* 

Ipsera (Psyro) is rocky and rises to a high peak 
in the ctatte ; it is generally barren, but afibrds a 
littfe trine. On the 8.W. is a good road, and a 
haveu for eight to ten small craft. The only town 
is half a league from this pott, and contains tbree 
tp 4,000 mhab&nats, all Greeks. Anti*Ipsera is 
a large barren rock, near the S.W. end of Ipeera; 
it is inhabited by a few Greeks. The Spaimado- 
nes ((Enuses) are two small uninhabited islands, 
on the north entrance of the chanael, between 
Scio and the main : they form a good road for the 
largest vessels. 

Meteun (Lesbos\ celebrated as the birth-plaee 
of Sapho and Theocritus, Arion and Terpander, 

is 
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-is three leagues distant from the coast of Anato- 
lia* ten leagues long and four broad* It is formed 
of A chain of mountains and covered with volca- 
nised substances, but fertile in olives, wine and 
cors : some of its hiUa are well wooded, and it is the 
most healthy island of the Archipelago. It has 
hot springs, agate and other valuable stones. It 
lias 25,000 inhabitants, half Greeks and half 
Turks. Its exports are principally oil (50,000 
quintals) to Constantinople, and gall-nuts (8,000 
quintals) to Italy. 

The chief town, named Metelin or Castro, is on 
the S.E. ; and on a peninsula forming two ports. 
The northernmost is sheltered by a pier to the 
north and receives small vessels, the south is only 
fit for boats, and vessels of burden are obliged to 
anchor in the roads, entirely exposed to the N.E. 
The town has 8,000 inhabitants, is surrounded by a 
double wall flanked with towers, and has a spacious 
citadel with a garrison of 500 Janissaries. 

Port Yero,.near the S.E. point of the island, or 
the Port of Olives, is one of the most spacious 
sntd safe harbours of the Archipelago, and abounds 
with excellent oysters j - the village of Yero is 
insignificant 

Port Caloni on the SLW. is a large and safe road 
but little frequented. PortSigri (Antis^a)^ at the 
west end, is an excellent harbour sheltered by a 
little island (Neriope) : the village of Sigri consists 
of some houses of wood and »ud defended by a 
poor fort. Port Petri, on the north, though some- 
what exposed to'the N.W., is sufficiently safe. It 

has 
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hat its name from a rock which rues in the 
saddle of the port to the height of S00 feet, and 
on which is a chapel; here is a village of forty 



Tevedos is separated from the plain of Troy 
by a channel half a league broad. It is a square 
often miles, and with the exception of some bills 
near the town, is level, with few trees, but with 
extensive vineyards, and pastures a great many 
sheep. Its population is 6,000 Greeks, and it exports 
00,000 oques of wine to Constantinople and Smyr- 
na. The chief place is cm the east and has a good 
port for small vessels, formed by a point of land 
on the south and a pier on the north : on the point 
is a fort garrisoned by 150 Janissaries. Off die 
N.E. end of the island are some islets, called the 
Babbits. 

The last Turkish island in the Mediterranean 
that remains to be noticed is Cyprus, situated at 
the N.E. extremity of the Levant and ten leagues 
distant from the coast of Caramania. 

This island received various names in different 
periods of antiquity, viz. Acanumtis, Cerastis, 
Asphetia, and Cypria; its Turkish name is Ku» 
pris. It is seventy leagues long and twenty broad, 
is traversed from east to west by a high chain of 
mountains, amongst which is a third Ohfmpus, one 
of whose peaks is called by the Greeks the Moun- 
tain of the Holy Cross, from a church on its 
summit. It has no river and the torrents that 
descend from the mountains in winter do not 
reach the sea in summer, but form unhealthy stag- 
nant 
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nant lakes and marshes in the low grounds. The <*£? 
island is generally fertile, producing wine, oi^ 
cotton, silk, and pasture, and it has large tracts 
of forest It is rich in minerals, having mines of 
gold and silver, and affords emeralds, rock christa], 
red jasper, agate, amianthus, terre d'ombre and 
other minerals, besides the Paphian diamond. It 
has no ,wild animals but foxes and hares. The 
population is, according to Olivier, 60,000, half 
tjreeks and half Turks ; according to Malte Brun 
B8,000. 

Cyprus is celebrated by the ancient poets as 
one of the favourite residences of Venus ; and 
according to the accounts of modern travellers, 
the worship of the goddess has lost little of its 
ancient fervor. Paphos, Amathonte, and the 
groves of Idalia, have furnished images both to 
ancient and modern poets* 

This island was anciently attached to Egypt, 
and on the extinction of the Ptolemies fell under 
the Roman dominion. On the division of the 
empire it remained to that of the east. Richard 
I. of England got possession of it in the Crusades, 
and granted it to the Count of Lusignan, to be 
held, as a fief of the crown of England, as an 
indemnity for the loss of Jerusalem, The heirs 
of the house of Lusignan sold it to the Venetians, 
who lost it to the Turks in 1571. It is now an 
apanage of the Grand Vizier, who governs it by 
a Pasha resident at Nicdsia, (Lefcosia of the 
Turks) in the centre of the island. The revenue 
it affords to this minister is variously estimated, 

Guthrie 
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Guthrie making it but £l,%50> Taylor j890,O0O, 
and Olivier ,£62,000. 

The principal points are Cape St. Andrew, tbe 
*ast point (CZfafe), off which are the rocky and 
barren islands Denares (Carpasid); Cape del 
Gatta, the south point (Curias) - y Cape Salizano 
{Acamas) the N.W. 

The chief places are Famagusta * (Arsinoe)> 
surrounded by strong walls with twelve towers* 
and defended by two forts : it has the best port of 
the island, and here reside the European consuls* 
The bay of Salinas, between Cape Grego and Cape 
Tagista, or Chiti, is 'pointed out by the highest 
summit of the island, Mount Cius, or Rusie, 
being directly over it, whence it bears west. Lar» 
naca, on the east shore of this bay, has a tolerable 
road even in winter, though exposed to the S.E. and 
S. The town, which is a heap of ruins, is half a mile 
from the shore, on which is a suburb on the site 
of the ancient Citiwn : in the vicinity are many salt 
marshes, whence the name of the bay, which 
afford considerable quantities of salt but render 
the air unhealthy. Salinas (SaJams) is at the head 
of the gulf, it has a citadel falling to ruin. 

The Bay of Limasole, or Limisso, is sheltered 
on the west by point Delia Gatta : the village at 
the head of the bay is supposed to stand on the 
site of Amathonte, and a league east of it aw 
considerable ruins. Piscopia is a village east of 

the 

* A corruption of Amocusta t built cm the sand ; it is called Mangor* 
by the Turk*. 
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the south point of the island and in the most 
fertile part of it. 

On the west coast are Baffa, supposed to be on 
the rite of Paphos ; it is a small town with a fort 
and port fbr small vessels: the town is on an 
eminence one mile from the port and is entirely 
inhabited by Greeks. Solea (Soke and jEpeia) 
is on the north coast, as are Cerino (Ceronia), a 
village of 200 inhabitants with a castle in good 
drder ; it has a small port within two rocks, but 
open to the north and unsafe in winter, Mac6ria 
(Mdccaria and Aphrodiciwn), and Artemisia. 

The only danger round Cyprus is a bank called 
the Black Ground, twelve leagues south of Salinas 
bay, with but six feet. The commerce of Cyprus 
is considerable, exporting of its own produce 
cotton, which is considered the best of the Levant, 
5,000 bags of 600 lb. each, chiefly to Venice, 
Holland, and England ; silk, 25,000 bags of 
300 lb. each; wool, 500 bags of 600 lb. each; 
wine chiefly to Venice and Leghorn ; coloquin- 
tida, 100 quintals, chiefly to Holland and Leghorn ; 
laudanum, madder, chiefly to France; cochineal 
a small quantity ; soda to Marseilles ; turpen- 
tine to Venice ; green earth for painters, and 
brown umber, chiefly to Holland ; corn, though 
prohibited, finds its way out of the island ; salt 
to Syria and Constantinople ; carob beans, pitch, 
tar, and planks in small quantities, and some 
manufactured silks and cottons. 

Of the produce of the neighbouring coast of 
Caramania, imported into Cyprus and re-exported,^ 

the 
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the principal are liquid storax, earners hafl*, ^Hb^ 
wax and gall-nuts. Cyprus receives few impiWa, J 
and the exports are therefore chiefly paid 1 for it^ 
specie. 600 European vessels are averagefl 1 ^ 
visit Cyprus every year, besides Turkish vessels. ^ 



' - l 

BARBARY. ] 

' . i 
The northern extremity of Africa, or Barbary, 

is divided between the four states of Morocco* 

Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. This great region 

seems to be separated by nature from the vast 

desert, the lofty chain of Atlas enclosing it <m, the 

south, commencing at Cape de Geer on the Atlan-, 

tic coast, and terminating at the Gulf of Syrtis ia 

the Mediterranean. Several ramifications of fhi& 

vast system* are pushed to the coasts, where thejc 

terminate in promontories. V[ 

^SSHZJf r ^ ie E™P*re of Morocco, as it is pompously 

called, extends on the Atlantic from the Strait 

of Gibraltar to about Cape Agulon, and on thft 

Mediterranean to the river Mulloia, east of Capej 

Tres Forcas. , - <u 

After passing Cape Spartel, the first place if 

Tangier (Tingis), three leagues east of the c*pe. 

■ ..,* 

. * We are without a term in English to denote, withsufficient force, tfH 
immense continuous series of mountains that form the skeleton of the glbnO 
The word chain, generally used, supposes a continuity without deviation. 
term system, from the French, seems more adequately to convey theii 
idea. The word plateau, from the same language, has, We belief 
adopted by English writers, to denote the great and extensive eW?frt«d 4rafe 
ol'theglobc ' •* . 
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It is built on the extremity of a promontory, des- *££££ 
cending gradually, and projecting into an open 
bay, which forms the road. Its amphitheatrical 
situation gives it a good appearance from the sea j 
but, like all Moorish towns, it is extremely dirty, 
and the streets so narrow as scarcely to admit two 
persons abreast. Jt is surrounded by a wall and 
parapet of considerable height ; has a castle occu- 
pying a large extent of ground, and a battery of 
sixteen guns, and a mortar, but without carriages. 
The whole of these works are in a very ruinous 
state, it being contrary to the custom of the Moors 
to repair an old building, although they do not 
scruple to make additions to it. The population 
is 15,000; and its commerce is almost entirely 
confined to the supplying Gibraltar with provisions, 
such as cattle, corn, vegetables, and fruit, which 
are extremely cheap. The English, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Americans, have consuls here. 
Tangier was formerly possessed by the Portuguese, 
who transferred it to England as a part of the 
marriage portion of Catharine, wife of Charles 1L, 
but this monarch soon abandoned it, on account of 
its expense. Cape Malebata is the east point of 
Tangier Bay. 

Between Tangier and Ceuta are Old Tangier, 
Alcazar el Saquer (Little Palace), opposite Tariffa ; 
it was famous heretofore for being the usual place 
of rendezvous of the Moors in their descents on 
Spain. Near it three small rivers empty them- 
selves; the ancient Balone, Cuchillos and Silis. 
Ape's Hill Bay, named from a lofty hill rising be- 

vol. ii. z hind 
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%££* hind it, affords good anchorage in fifteen fetJfontk 
Off its west point are some sunken rocks ; and 
close to the cast point an islet, named ConiL 

Ceuta, # k Spanish possession, "beirig ceded to 
that nation by the Portuguese in 11568, derives fts 
name from seven hills seen after passing Capfe 
Spartel, atod laying in a direction norih and south. 
These hills were known to the Romans by libk 
name of the Seven Brothers, whence the word 
Septa, and, by corruption, Ceuta* It is built oft 
the promontory of Mount Acho (Atyla), which, 
both in situation and form, greatly Resembles the 
rock of Gibraltar, and although not so immensely 
fortified, it is extremely strong* It has a citadel 
built on the extremity of the promontory, cail&l 
Almina Point, surrounded by a rampart and wet 
ditch ; and on the highest part is a fort and look- 
out house to watch the Moors, who continually 

form 

• Besides Ceuta, Spain possessed on the coast of Africa, in the Mediter- 
ranean, the fortresses of Penon de Velez, Penon d'AIhiuemas, XleliDa, 
Marsalquivir and Oran. These ports were capable of being made consi- 
derably advantageous, particularly in repressing the depredations of die 
Barbary Corsairs, more destructive to the Spaniards than to any other na- 
tion of the Mediterranean. In general, however, they were greatly neglected; 
and in 1791, Oran, which had been recently nearly destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and Marsalquivir, were entirely abandoned. The Spanish e^Abttsh- 
ments on this coast hare the name of Prrtidhs, and serve as places of 
banishment for the destcrados or exiles, who are transported as well for 
trivial offences as for heinous crimes. The former' are, however, permitted 
to work at their trades, or to enter into a military corps formed of then : 
the latter are condemned to the public works in irons. When a desterado 
receives a pardon, he is immediately pent back to Spain, not being allowed, 
on any account, to remain in the presidio. No woman is permitted to 
reside in these establishments who is not married, or does not follow sotfe 
honest and useful occupation ; nor is any stranger permitted to xnter thtm 
without the express permission of the governor. 
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form small encampments in the vicinity. The SSlZlf 
population of Ceuta, including the garrison, is 
8,600. It almost entirely depends on Spain for 
provisions, and several xebecs are continually em- 
ployed in supplying it. Its road is exposed, and 
the anchorage in very deep water close to the 
"shore. Here is shewn a cavern, said to have been 
inhabited by St. John de Dieu, before he founded 
his order of charity. 

Half way between Ceuta and Tetuan, or nearly 
three leagues from each, is Cape Porcus; between 
which and Ceuta is a fine sandy bay with good 
anchorage. A river empties itself north of the 
cape. Tetuan is built on two hills, on the bank of 
a river one mile from the sea ; it occupies a con- 
siderable space, having 20,000 inhabitants, is sur- 
rounded by a wall flanked with towers, mounting 
*ome small cannon, and on the summit of one of 
the hills is a castle with twenty-four guns. Vessels 
drawing six feet can go up to Tetuan. The bay is 
extremely foul, and entirely exposed from W. to 
N.E. 

After passing Tetuan we meet in succession 
with the Spanish fortresses of Penon de Velez, or 
the great rock, which commands the Moorish town 
of Velez Gomera. Penon de Alhuzemas, built on 
a round rocky islet, before the mouth of the river 
Mocor, commands the Moorish city of Mezemma. 
Melifla (Rusadir) is situated on an islet joined to 
the main by a bridge ; and a little east of the Cape 
Tres Forcas (three points), on which is a watch- 
tower. It contains 3,000 inhabitants, and has a 

z 2 haven 
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toS£j! leaven within two moles for small vessels, aadgoo* 
anchorage in the roads for laige ones. In* 177** 
the Mpors besieged it with 60,000 men, • but after 
four months were obliged to raise the siege- f 

, Th,e town of Zaffarina has before it three islands 
ope njile and a half off shore ; ships anchor within 
these islands, but exposed to the N.E. m& N.W. 
There are also passages between the islands with 
four to six fathoms. The river Mulluia, the most 
considerable of Morocco,, empties itself whhin 
these islands. 



KINGDOM OF ALGIERS. 

fill** *f The Kingdom of Algiers extends from the river 
— Mulluia on the west, to near Tabarca island on the 
east, We are very scantily furnished with materials 
for the topography of this coast, and must therefore* 
in many instances, confine ourselves to giving: the 
names of the principal points from the best charts. 
The Gulf of Sereni is deep and wide, having Cape 1 
Houridge, or Houardia, for its west point; four 
leagues east of which are the little islands Lt 
machcs and Carocobi, joined by a bank of sand. 
Between Cape Fegalle and Cape Falcon is a bay AT 
which is the island Habiha. 

Marsalquivir, on the west shore of the bay east' 
of Cape Falcon, is a town strongly fortified, built 
on a point of land called Monte Santo. The roads 
are well sheltered, and capable of holding fifty 

sail 
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sail of the line. It was a Spanish possessiori, but *%$;** 
abandoned in 1792 j as was Oran, on the opposite — 
side of the bay* built on the side of a mountain, 
and well fortified. \' xli 

Cape Ferrat has a ledge of rocks one league and 
a half distant from it. East of t?his cape we piasisfri 
succession, Arzells, which exports whteat; Marzagan, 
a considerable town; Sheliff River, which has its 
source in the ridge of Atlas ; Cape Ivi, a very high 
point, as is Cape Tenes, between which latter and 
Cape Ferrat the coast is sandy and barren. West of 
Cape Tenes is a village, before which is good an- 
chorage, sheltered from the Levant wind. Ras-el- 
Amoosh, a village on a cove, with good anchorage j 
Sarcelli or Sargel (Cesarea), an ancient town and 
castle at the foot of a mountain. 

The Bay of Algiers is eight leagues wide, be- 
tween Cape Coxine on the west, and Cape Mati- 
fou on the east ; off the latter is a ledge of rocks 
and several islets. The bay has good anchorage 
throughout in twenty to thirty fathoms, and re- 
ceives' the river Haratch. The city of Algiers is 
oaa cove on the west side of the bay ; it contains 
15^000 houses and about 100,000 inhabitants, and ' 
is biiilt amphitheatrical on the side of a hill. It is 
thd richest town of Barbary, as well from the 
priaesiriadeby the Corsairs as from its commerce. 
It has a port, formed by a pier, 500 paces long, 
which joiris & small island to the main. It is well 
fortified, and resisted the attacks of the Spaniards, 
by land and sea, with 50*000 men, in 1775 ; and 
by aea in 1783-4, when they bombarded it with a 

z 3 large 
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large naval force, but could not destroy either the 
town or shipping. It is surrounded by handsome 
country houses ou tfte neighbouring hills, which 
are covered with olives, lemons, and banana trees. 

After passing the Bay of Algiers, we find few 
places of any note, or of which we have any de- 
scription* The chief seen^to be in succession, 
Tecllis, Tends, S.E. of Cape Carbon, a steep 
promontory, with several white hillocks within it 
Before Teiiels is Pisan Island ; Bugereh, or Bugia, 
on the river Ajebbi, which forms a tolerable port, 
and by which most of the timber used in ship 
building at Algiers is brought from the interior. 
Two leagues north of Bugia is a large perforated 
rock, called Mettescombe. 

To Bugia succeed Mansuria, Balasia, Jigeli, 
west of Cape Bugaroni, Colo where the French 
had an establishment to carry on the coral fishery; 
Storo, in the gulf of the same name, of which 
the east point is Cape Ferro. The Gulf of Bona 
is limited on the west by Cape Mabeira, and on 
the east by Cape Rosa ; on the west shore are 
Port Genoese and Mabeira, on the S.W. the town 
and harbour of Bona (Hippone), in a country 
covered with fruit trees, where the French com- 
pany had an establishment. The Bastion of 
France 9 on the river Seibus, was also an esta- 
blishment of the French, as well as Calle, seven 
leagues further east They have beep both aban- 
doned, and are in ruins. Cape Roux is the west 
point of the Bay of Tabarca. 



KINGDOM 
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KINGPOA? OP TUNIS. 

The kingdom of Tunis is limited, on the west, 
l>y the river Zaino, which empties itself into the 
head of the Bay of Tabarca, within the island of 
the same name ; on the east it extends to the 
{julf of Cabes. Its coasts are fertile, and well 
■wpoded and peopled, but have few good ports, 
and these are but little frequented. 

The island of Tabarca is two miles from the 
entrance of the river above-mentioned ; it is one 
mile and a half in circumference. On its north 
end is a strong castle, with several to\yers and 
corn magazines, buijt by the Genoese when they 
had possession of, the island. The road affords 
various good anchorages, according to the winds. 
It was heretofore much frequented by the vessels 
of Spain $nd Leghorp, for corn. The east point 
of the Gulf of Tabarca is Cape Negro, a long 
point, making like an island coming from the 
east. It has 3. pyramidical rock a little east of it. 
The town of Zelid-Zaine is at the mouth of the 
river. 

Passing Tabarca, we arrive in succession afc 
Cape Serrat, east of which are the Three Bro- 
thers Islands ; Biserta (Hippo Zarytos) Bay, (of 
•which Cape Blanco, or Marabut, is the west point.) 
Its shores are composed of sandy downs ; but 
here is an excellent port, where the Tunisian gal- 
lies lay up. The two Carni islands are east of Bi- 
serta. 

z 4 The 
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fifi?"* 1 ; The Gulf of Tunis is limited by Cape Zibe^bon 
™ the west, and by Cape Bon on the east. Off the 
former is Plane Island. Cape Bon terminates >a 
ramification of the ridge of Atlas towards the 
Mediterranean. Porto Farino, on the wesfeshore 
eflhe gulph, is the ancient Utica, celebrated for 
thfe death of Cato the Younger. It has a port, 
sheltered from all winds, and frequented by the 
Tunisian corsairs. f 

Tunis (Tunes) is situated on a lake, entered 
by a narrow strait, with only water for boats, and 
defended by a fort It is built in a valley be- 
tween two hills, is three miles in circumference, 
contains 10,000 houses, and about 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, composed of Moors, Turks, Jews, Rene* 
gado-Christians, negro slaves, and Kabyles, or 
natives of the mountains. The streets are narrow, 
the houses low, and the tout-ensemble has a poor 
appearance. The town has but one well of fresh 
water, which is reserved for the use of the Pasha, 
and the inhabitants depend on the rain water they 
preserve in cisterns. The ruins of Carthage are 
about ten miles N.E. of Tunis, and consist of 
some very feeble vestiges. A promontory, named 
Cape Carthage, is between them and Tunis ; and 
on the south of it, ships having business at Turns 
anchor. j 

The river Mafura empties itself into the Gvm 
of Tunis, on the west ; and before the gulf> w#S fc 
?of Cfcpe Bon, is the island Cimaro al GiaW0 UJr » 
or Zombino. ' 

From Cape Bon the coast bending to the S.S. W. 

and 
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aadS.E. forms a great gulf, totehich may with ; t£E^ v 
propriety be given the name of the Gulph of Tri* : 
poli, as it washes the whole coast* of that state. l 

After passing Cipe Bon, the .firfct place worthy 
of notice is Hammamet, or Mahomet. Suza,'* 
strong town, with a castle, on a rocky promoa* 
tory, off which are five islets ; it has a good pork 
Africa, or Mehedia, a small town, with a castle, r 
on a point of land. 

The Gulf of Cabes (Lesser Syr lis) lies betytfeen 
Cape Vada, or St. Paul, on the north, and Cape 
Razelmaber, or Zoura, on the south. Off the^ 
former are three islands (Cercirup), the northern 
named Oeto ; the middle, Kerkeni, and the 
south, Fracoli. The passage between the islands v 
and the main has only two fathoms. The 
chief places on the gulf are, Sfaxes and Cabes ; 
east of which commences the territory of Tripoli^ 



KINGDOM OF TRIPOLI. 

The dominions of Tripoli, including the great 'J^r* 
^desert of Barca, are limited, on the west, by the 
liver Tabarca, and on the east by the tower of* 
the 1 Arabs, where Egypt is usually considered* to 
commence. Of this extent the desert of Barca 
occupies all the space between the Gulf of Sidris 
and Egypt. 

The first place worthy of notice is Gerbi, or 
Zerbi Island (Lotophagites), on the east side of 

the 
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* styll covexed with the lotus, from wheqce it c|e~ 
rived its ancient name. 

The city of Tripoli is four miles in circumfe- 
rence, and has a castle, which, though inhibited 
by the royal family, is in ruins; and the tajra. 
seems to be altogether fast declining. It has a 
triumphal arch, dedicated to Marcus Aurelius, 
Antonin, and Lucius Verus. It manufactures 
some cloths. 

After passing Tripoli we meet with Lebida 
(Leptis-rnagna), a town nearly in ruins, with a goo4 
port and old castle \ and proceeding onwards, ar- 
rive at the Gulf of Sidris (Great Syrtu\> which 
has on the west Cape Mesurata. In the golf are 
the bays of Sudica and Ludra $ and in the latter 
the islands Osellis and Ludra, the ancient Syrtcs* 
There are also many other islands and shoals in the 
gulf. 

Between the Gulph of Sidris and Egypt the 
coast, affording no objects of commerce, is almost 
entirely un visited : it is little elevated above the 
sea, and its navigation is dangerous, particularly 
in the bight called the Gulf of the Arabs, to the 
east In this gulf the Arabs pretend that there are 
three ports, and describe that named Port Soly- 
man as an excellent harbour. 
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ISLANDS and REEFS ofp the COAST of RARBARY. 

Esquirkes, or Eskirks, two reefs of volcauuc 
rocks, north and south of each other, and sur- 
rounded by a bank of soundings. Lat. 87° 47' 
long. 10° 55^ E. His majesty's ship Athenienne . 
was wrecked on this reef. 

Keith's reef and bank : the bank is three miles 
north of the reef, and has a dry spot at its west 
extremity. Lat. 37° 49'; long. 11° 10 7 e>ast. 
Nelson's Reef, eighteen miles S.E. of the Es* 
quirkes, in 37° 34/. 

The island of Alboran, six leagues north of 
Cape Tres Forcas, is small, barren, and rqeky : it, 
is frequented by seals and sea birds f 

The island of Galita, W.N.W. of Cape Sejrat, 
is barren and uninhabited. On the east end is a 
high peaked mountain, and on the south a good 
road in easterly winds. It is surrounded by rock* 
above water. 



EGYPT. 



The limit of Egypt on the west has never been 
fixed, either in ancient or modern times, the 
desert which separates it y from Barbary not being 
worth the enquiry. On the east, the torrent of 
13 Arisch is generally considered as its boundary. 
Nearly the whole coast is low and sandy, and the 
approach from sea is dangerous ; but two certain 
means df knowing the situation of a ship on 
making the land are given : 1st. by the colour of 
the water, which to the west of Alexandria is 

clear, 
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clear, but muddy to the east : 2d. the land to the 
west of the same port is level with the watery 
and entirely bare of trees, while to the east it is 
Higher,' fedre unequal, and covered with date* 
trees. The distance from the shore is known *by 
tHfe dtepth, which decreases a fathom in every mite j 
and to the east of Alexandria, the depths are 
irtueh less than to the west, at similar distances 
from the land. 

T?he Nile, which fertilises the valley of Egypt,. 
equally celebrated in ancient and modern history, ' 
and the largest river of the old continent, is suit 
imperfectly known in the upper part of its course. t 
It teems to be formed by the union of three *" 
rivers: 1. the Tacaza, which descends from the 
northern sid6 of the mountains or Abyssinia : 
2. the Bliie River (Bahr el Azrak), which from, 
the same mountains descends into the plains of* 
Sennaar, and is the river whose source was visited . 
by Bruce, in about 8° north. The third is called 
the White River (Bahr el Abiad), which seems to 
have its rise in the Mountains of the Moon, in the 
kingdom of Dar-fur, and is probably the trp/e 
Nile, to which the other twtf are only tributary. „ 
On this supposition, its course is about 2,000 , 
miles, during which its stream is three times oj> 
posed by ridges of mountains, through which k^ 
has forced its way, and at each forms a cataract, 
the last of which is at its entrance into Egypt, near 
Syene, and is generally not above five or six^pt r 
fall ; below this the greatest breadth of the river isa 
mile, and its greatest velocity three miles an hour j , 

in 
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in its ordinary state, it is navigable for ye^els of 
&xty tons to the cataract of Syene. , , , , r ( - , 

The river begins to rise at Cairo in Jupe (F) ,and 
is at its height in October, the greatest ripe being 
twenty-four feet. The waters begin to suhside in 
the same month, and in December, being ag$in 
returned to their bed, the fertile mud they ha,ye 
left on the low grounds, is sewn with grain. 
Where the stream is confined within high banks, 
the land is fertilised by canals cut from the rjwr, 
frpm which the water is distributed by machines. 
The Delta was anciently also overflowed, and 
hence many of the towns are built on artificial 
elevations, but at present the soil is so much 
raised, as to be generally above the inundations.* 

The Nile abounds in fish, particularly a species 
of salmon and eels {murcena Romano), and is cele- 
brated for its crocodiles and hippopotami, (f5 > which 
, hqw^ver are npt met below Assiut. Ampngpt 
the variety of water-fowl that frequent it, is the 
turkey-goose (anas nilotica), whose flesh is es- 
teemed. ; 

The Nile anciently emptied itself by seven 
mouths, of which six were navigable. The western, 
or Canopic branch, which passes by Abouktir, is 
now dry the greatest part of the year. The s/ecoqcl 
or Bolbitic branch, empties itself at Rosetta. Jt^ jis 

• The Delta Is the tract of land contained between the two extreme- 
branches of ttfie Nile towards the aea, and received its'tJithe fcroin ft* 
triangular shape, reselling that of the fourth k*te» of ttatyftfc altftofret. , 
This denomination is also applied to similar islands in other rivers. 
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two miles wide, but is crossed by a bar, on whicli 
is a very dangerous surf in strong north or west 
winds, leaving only a few shifting channels fat 
the passage of the country vessels, named Germs 
or Scherms, from ten to sixty tons, and many of 
them are wrecked every year : the bar is besides 
dry in March and April, The depth, at ordinary 
times, is from four to six feet, but in the inunda- 
tion, with the winds from the north, there is at 
times forty-one feet in the Boghaz, or channel. 
The third, or Sebcnetic branch, empties itself into 
Lake Bourlos. The fourth, or Phatnitk branch, is 
that of Damietta : it is, like that of Rosetta, cross- 
ed by a bar, that admits only small vessels. The 
fifth, or Mendesien branch, is lost in Lake Men- 
zaleh, but its opening is at Dibeh. The sixth, or 
Tanitic, is the present Om-Faredje. The seventh, 
or Pelusiac branch, is now entirely filled up, but 
its ancient course is thought to be viable, and is 
named El-Farame. 

The coast of Egypt is lined by lakes or lagoons, 
separated from the sea by sandy strips of land* 
That of Mareotis, or Alexandria, the western, has 
not above eighteen inches water in winter, and in 
summer is quite dry ; though it has no communi- 
cation with the sea its waters are brackish. Lake 
Madiah is separated from Mareotis by a nantrtr 
tongue of land, along which runs the canal that 
supplies Alexandria with water from the Nile. 
Lake Edko and Bourlos are next east : the former 
was formed by an irruption of the sea, in 1778. 
Lake Menzaleh is the most considerable of these 

lagoons, 
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lagoons, being near fifty tniles long and twelve 
broad. It forms two basins, separated from the 
sea by a narrow strip of land, ahd from each other 
tiy a peninsula : during the inundations of the 
Nile, the waters are fresh but grow brackish as it 
Subsides. It has two communications with the sea, 
by the entrances of Dibeh and Om-Paredjte, 
through which, in the summer, N.W. winds some- 
times drive a great volume of sea-water, which, 
\vith tne addition of the inundation of the river, 
raises the watefr in the lake several feet ; and when 
the wind again blows off the land, the water rushes 
out through the same channels, at the rate of three 
miles ah hour. The general depth, at common 
times, is only three feet, but in the direction of 
the Tanitic and Mendesien branches it is five to 
fifteen feet. It abounds in fish, particularly mul- 
let, Whose rows are prepared into boutaraga, 1,200 
boats being employed in the fishery. It also 
abounds with wild geese, s\yans, ducks, teals, and 
widgeons. It has several islands, particularly the 
group named Matariah, which are inhabited by 
fishermen. 

The towers of the Arabs, nine leagues west of 
Alexandria, are two high buildings on eminences, 
#hich may be seen four leagues. The tower of 
the Marabout is on the point of land which 
forms the west limit of the new port of Alex- 
andria. 

Alexandria, called fcscanderia by the Turks, 
is situated amidst the ruins of the ancient city, dn 
the artificial isthmus that joins the island of Phanw 

to 
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to the continent; it is sarroundod by sxlnnfcfa' 
wall, thoagbt to be of Sarescenic cbnstroctiratb 
with ruined towers. The streets are so lunam 
that mats are stretched across them tor sen* « 
awnings. The houses are of stone ; die population 
is estimated at 16,000 souls. In recent linMP 
Alexandria was the entrepot of the eommens 
between Egypt, Constantinople, Leghorn, Venice^ 
and Marseilles ; its chief exports being rice <# 
the Delta, wheat of upper Egypt, Levant olotiu^i 
soap, Morocca leather, and the productions:^ 
India and Eastern Africa. It has two porta: thafct 
on the north of the island (now peninsula}/ of 
Pharos is called the great or new port, and isi 
appropriated to the vessels of Christians, birthday 
exposed to the north and the bottom rocky, one 
the appearance of bad weather ships uamiiyt 
put to sea, rather than run the risk of riding out 
a gale. It has also several banks and grows daily 
shoaler, so that large ships cannot now enteu& 
Its entrance is defended by the insignificant castt»> 
of the great and little Pharillon on either side. 
The Old Port (Eunostos, or of safe return)* oskMF 
the south of the peninsula, and is reser\aedoiOTe 
Mahometan vessels; it is well sheltered iit*tafpr 
direction, and has safe anchorage in fiVe^tcwsixd 
fathoms. : ij *n adi 

The magnificent column, a little way tfmtftf* q|3 
Alexandria, improperly named Pompey's Htiafr/' 
and generally thought to have been irtbtodt-io 
Severus, is, according to rdcent research^ ih*o 
grand column of the ancient Serapeitm^^Utt^ts 

ediice 
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edifice, consecrated to the worship of an Egyptian 
dirimty. The shaft is a single block -of te& 
gmiite, six feet in circumference ; and the capital 
and pedestal two other blocks : the whpla ni#et)M 
oae feet high. Cleopatra's needlesr are ^w 
Obelisks also of granite, one of which is. erect, 
ami is sixty feet high ; the other is overturned, 
broken, ami almost covered with sand. Two mile* 
west of <the old port are the remains of a subterra- 
nean temple of Diana. The Catacombs are at pr&r 
seat the retreat of chacals, and Cleopatra's baths* 
into which the wavesnow wash, are seen onthe shore. 
Aboukir, four leagues east of Alexandria, is a. 
poor village of 100 inhabitants, on the rocky strip 
of la«d that separates Lake Madiah from the seay 
and on which are seen the ruins of the ancient 
Caaopus. Its bay, celebrated for the great naval 
victory gained over the French fleet by Adnni* 
ral Nelson, in 1798, is entirely exposed to the 
NJE1 $ but within a point, on which is a castle, 
small vessels may lay well sheltered. , > 

Rosbtta, Ras chid of the Arabs, is two leagues 
within the bar of the second entrance of the Nile, 
amongst date trees and sycamores. It has 1 2,000 
inhabitants, and is the entrepot of the commerce 
between Cairo aqd Alexandria. The passage up 
the river is defended by the square castle of 
SL Juliafi, flanked with four towers and by other 
wforltf. f 

. Grand C^iaoi called by the Turks^MCa/rma, 
or the Victorious, aadibyvthsh Arabs, Misr y Un. 
equalled, .is situated near the east bwik of the 
. ,y«k ii. 2 a Nile/ 
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Nile, at the feet of Mount Moketfauu it » swr- 
founded by a stone wall, three leagues in circuit, 
with tower* at intervals of 100 pace*, arid is nsp- 
poaed to contain 300,000 inhabitant^' Arabs* 
Coptfas, (or the race of ancient Egyptians), Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and western Christians. 
The Arabs are, however, thought to be niafe- 
tanthe of the whole The streets are namm, 
toftoeds, and unpaired j the houses lofty,' wfcfc 
terrace rooftj many mosques, palaces of the beys 
and cofbe-houses. The citadel, on the highest 
pert of the town, occupies a considerable spool, 
hut is in runs. The city is supplied with trater 
from the Niks, in leather bags, conveyed on crtsefe 
or asses, Boukc, which is the port, is hnmeffi* 
atdy on the bank of the river, and one mile mi 
* half from the city : here are vast magazines 
ftr corn.'"' 

Between Rosette and Datnietta the co«t » 
lew and sandy. The latter town is on the right 
bank of the fourth branch of the Nile, two leagues 
above the Baghaa, amongst rice grounds, lis 
population t* variously estimated between 30 and 
80(000. It has considerable trade, being the 
entrep6t between Syria and Egypt Neat fbe 
town are twa huge salt marshes, in which eflt is 
fottned by solar evaporation. * J 

~ To the east of Lake Meosaich are seen the 
ruins of Pfclusiam, from which, to El Ariscb, £te 
shore presents only downs of moving saflcL' The 
ancient hike Setbonis was in this space : Jaftd near 
the point of Karazon Pompey was essattfoattd. 
- • ' - El Atfedv 
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£1 Arisch (itfcaaeorwra) it two milts and a fca$f 
from the sea* with a square fort and town attach 
apgle* It was nearly laid in ruins by the French** 
The Isthmus of Suez, which separates the Medi- 
terranean and Red Sea, and unites Afried ftod 
.Aaia, is generally low, composed of calc&seou* 
shelly rock* freestone, and sjlex, and. in {peat 
.part covered with sand or brackish marshes., Tht 
breadth of the istfcnys between Sues aad theJalpe 
Birket-el-Baliah, which joins that of Mewtalei^ 
m 59,950 French toises. From the shores of the 
Jfted Sea the inclination of the isthmus is mdemenf 
to the Mediterranean ; the level of this Jfltttr 
bei#g tbiifyrftnir feet lower than that of the fttf- 
4D9T. In the middle of the isthmus fe a hoUow* 
ftHimed the Bitter Lake, which i* fifty ^ejgfrt fe* 
lower than the level of the Red S&* wfeoBe watej© 
would fill it, were they not kept out by a sandjr 
isthmus, elevated one to three feet above the sea. 
Some naturalists have supposed an ancient com- 
munication between the Mediterranean and Red 
Sfea j but had such a communication ever existed, 
it wop Id ptrobabty «tUl do so, and, at all event*, 
tber« is to be found no historical or traditional 
*fti<feneeof the fact- 

. Qut though no natural communication bgs 
existed between the two seas since the memory qf 
tfstpry, the industry of man had, in the earliest 
age?, attempted the creation of such a cemmuni- 
tflion, the remains of which are still to be dis- 
tinctly traced* This great canal commenced at 
Belbeis, on the Pdumc branch of the Nile, and 
. 9 a 2 curved 
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curved roimd to the north, through the valley of 
Arabs-Tonmylat, whose level is thirty-five feet 
below that of the Red Sea, and in which several 
portions of the canal are so well preserved that 
they require little more than cleaning out ; from 
hence it ran through the Bitter Lake, beyond 
which the vestiges again appear in the isthmus, 
which separates this hollow from the Red Sea* 
The epoch of the formation of this canal is un- 
known, and it appears that its navigation was 
abandoned before the time of Pliny, who describes 
it as only extending from the Nile to the Bitter 
Lake. The Arab writers, however, attest that it 
was repaired by the Calif Omar, and was used 
between the years 644 and 767t when it was 
closed by order of the reigning Calif, in order to 
cut off the provisions from a rebel chief. Daring 
the French occupation of Egypt the possibility 
and utility of re-establishing it were discussed, 
and the conclusions were, that it might be effected 
at little expense; but that as the navigation 
would depend on the rise and fall of the Nile, 
and on the monsoons in the Red Sea, and a? 
these conditions do not coincide so as to afford 
an uninterrupted navigation, the utility of {jj$ 
canal would be of minor importance to/coipf^ 
merce. 

THE 
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THE BLACK SEA. 

The Black Sea, Pontus Eimnus* of the ancients, n«*. 
extends between forty-one and forty-six degrees 1 of 
latitude. Its greatest length, from the coast of 
Roumelia to the mouth of the Phasis, is 2&0 
leagues ; and its greatest breadth eighty leagues 
from Cape Baba, in Anatolia, to Odessa. The 
modern name of Black Sea is probably from the 
Frequent thick fogs that Cover it, and which seem 
to be caused by the mountains that surround it 
preventing the escape of the vapours that arise 
from its surface. 

The Black Sea is entered from the Mediterra- Formation, 
nean through the Channel of the Dardanelles, the 
Sek of Marmora, and the Channel of Constanti- 
nople. The ancients, and after them, many mo- 
dern naturalists, are of opinion that this sea was 
originally a lake, formed in a valley by the waters 
of the rivers, which accumulating in the course of 
fcges, at length ro$e above the barriers that confined 
fhfem, and opened a passage for themselves into 
the Mediterranean, through the channels above 

2 a 3 mentioned* 

F I : -_s 

• The first navigator of Greece who ventured on this sea, having been 
repulsed or massacred by the ferocious inhabitants of the coasts, gave it the 
name of Pontus Jxinos — sea, " unfriendly to strangers." The repeated 
visits of the Greeks, however, softening the manners of these tribes, Grecian 
colonies were established, and the word Axmo* was changed for Eturim* % 
having a direct contrary signification! that is, " friendly to strangers." 
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mentioned. Pblybius and Buffon are of opinion 
that the Black Sea will in time be filled up by 
the mud carried into it by rivprs, qs well as by the 
diminution of the waters of these rivers, in ^qns^- 
quehce of the degradation of the mountains ; and 
it is said that a considerable decrease of depth if 
Swerved to have taken place in the Sea of Azoptu 
The Black Sea receives a considerable portiqp 
bf the fresh waters of Europe as well as of Asia 
Minor j*— by the Danube, which collects the wsjt^rs 
of a great part of Germany, Hungary, Bo^if^ 
Servia, Transylvania, &c. $ by the Dniester an4 
Dnieper, which receive those of a part of Ityttjp 
and Poland ; by the Phasis, which collects those cf 
Mtngrelia; by the Sangaris, and others, from the 
coast of Anatolia; and by the Kuban and the 
Don, through the Cimmerian Bosphorus. The 
quantity of fresh water thus conveyed into tip* 
sea renders it so little salt that it freezes with a 
moderate degree of cold, and the mud carried into 
ft causes its waiters to be very turbid. It is calcu- 
lated that the fresh water received by ifce Bl<aok 
Sea is nine rimes more than what it disobliges ijtf o 
the Mediterranean through the Bosphorus, <ft$d 
that the overplus is carried off by evaporation 
alone. The streams of the rivers produce vk4$pt 
currents, particularly in summer, when they arp ip- 
ereased by the melting of the snows j sn4 flj s£f9Pg 
winds acting against these currents, $ ftgkrf&flP" 
ping sea is produced, which, together with the fogs, 
makes the navigation of thi* ae* wtfyjeipsly ,f^n- 
gerous, particularly to the small and badly con- 
structed 
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stracted vessels of the Greeks and Turks, that 
principally navigate it : for being usable to lay ta 
when it over blows* they are oUigedto run before 
the storm ; and if they mise their port, which is 
often the case, from their ignorance of the proper 
use of the compass, they are certain to be wrecks^ 
Independent of these dangers, the sea is, however, 
Dree from any others, having neither islands* rocks* 
or shoals, in the general track of navigation* 

The general climate of the Black Sea isnfecW <*».*. 
and humid, and there are many record* of j&£ 
Bosphorus being entirely frozen over. At Co»- 
stantinople it is not uncommon for a severe CQldiu 
winter to succeed to a great heat} and, on the 
-other hand, snow often falls in June, so that the 
Turks say, that at Constantinople the summer and 
winter shake hands. 

The Black Sea possesses many of the fishes #Q9- Fi,h * 
merated in the account of the Mediterranean ; 
particularly the tunny fish, which, as we have al- 
ready noticed, enters this sea to spawn, and some- 
times in such vast shoals that the port of Constan- 
tinople is encumbered with them. The oth$r figh 
mentioned as most abundant are mackarel, sole, tur- 
bot, whiting and roach: some writers atoft spe&k 
of herrings entering this sea in shoals, bfct tJaey 
are, doubtless, only large sprats ; their appearance 
is considered the sign of a good sturgeon sea9on» 
Several of these fish are salted and sent to Con- 
stantinople, where, from their cheapness, they fawn 
a great part of the food of the lower classes of 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. Of the rows of 

8a 4 / the 
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tbd $tt»£dm ddtipemer storio) of tbeifcaoube 
ai»dDntepe»ri a 'great quantity of caviar is «adfe, 
«kI thteit soubds am converted into isirigtoss-) > i * t< 
AitrvMf. ♦ . The*caaal of the Dardanelles, the ancient iJSritot 
ptmt* >is aiiteen leagues in length, and reiembie* 
an immense river flowing majestically betweerf two 
ehainstof elevated mid fertile hills. It is withedt 
rocks or shoals, and has in some parts andeffttef? 
Sixty fathoms, and generally eight or mne»fathdms 
within a mile of the shore. The objects that first 
attract the eye in entering from the Archipelago 
are the first Castles of Europe and Ana. • The fat* 
tfier, called by the Turks Set el BaJtr, the barrier *rf 
#>e sea, is situated at the extremity of the Tktaciam 
Chersonesus, and as well as a little village close to 
it, i$ supposed to be built out of the ruins of the 
ancient Eleus. The tomb of Protesilaus n iden* 
tified in a mound near the castle. 

On the Asiatic shore, opposite the First Castle of 
Europe, is Cape Janissary of the Europeans^ o» 
St* Mary of the Greeks (Sigceum\ near which i* tfcd 
little dtown of Yennishehirf and half a leagufe 
1vi thin the cape is the First Castle of Asia, called by 
the Turks Kotm-kalessi, or the Sand Castle, 5,400 
yards distant from the first of Europe. Betweeh 
Gape Janissary and the castle are two modrids, 
w supposed 

i ' ' .•/it nQ 

* The English and other Europeans Improperly caH tnfo fajptftftutihy 
Supposing the Turkish word to he Yenni-cherri y new militia, the name of 
a celebrated corps of Turkish troops. The proper word is Yenni-*kehir % 
•ewtown. * 
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tftfppttfd tabethe tombs of Achittes and Fatroclus. 
A little east of >the castle the SimoU, MmdefaSmu 
of th& -Ettrks, eippties itself, which though it dries 
an SNtiuaeD, is tbe most considerable stream fliat 
iallb into thfr Hellespont.* East of the First Castl^ 
ofrAsiaois Barber's Point, Kepos Bouron of 'the 
ftJurks, (Dardmus), on which stood the»Gityiof 
'©a*d*niufe 

?r Four leagues within the First Castles, th^ channel 
ir Contracted by a promontory on each shore -IS 
#,7<DQ yardfi, and dris strait is properly the Darda- 
nelles v on each promontory is a castle. The cape, 
im< the > European side, is the ancient Cynosemn 
mr which was the tomb of Hecuba. The castla 
on k is called the Second Castle of Europe, and 
by the Turks, Kelidar Bahr, the Padlock of 
the Sea. The Second Castle of Asia is named 
Sultama Kdlessi, the Sultana's Castle, and vulgarly 
Ghanak Kalessi, tike Castle of Pottery, from the 
ipiantity of fragments of pottery found near it. 
Close to it is a town of 4,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
Jews, who ftve by supplying ships passing witfl* 
prbtoidktas. The ancient Rhodius, an insignificant 
fttitent, washes the walls of the Second Castle of 
Asia on the south. 

*pj After passing the Second Castles* the channel 
trieta*^ and on the European shore are three coves. 
On the first (the ancient Portus Calus, celebrated 
$£ titif pav^l victory gained by the Athenians aver 

\\ 5fi!Mi ^il ,bu >•■:*>/..* i the 

• Recent researches prove that the Scamander unites its waters to tho 
timois before it reaches the Hellespont. 
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aver the Lacedemonians, which lost the I^fif ti*e 
sovereignty of the Hellespont), is the iown of 
Mayta (Madytos), inhabited chiefly by Greelf aea- 
men. The second cove, named by the ancients 
Koiloiy on account of its depth, has still the little 
(KHXupt^d one of Koilia or Kilia. The third cave 
i* the ancient port of Sestos, and is called by the 
Turks 4it JSocAi Xiauro, the Port of the White 
Head. On a hill rising behind it are the ruins of 
the fort of Zeminia, the first place taken by the 
Turks, when they crossed the Hellespont under 
the Sultan Orcan, in 1356. The site of the an- 
cient Sestos is still to be traced by some vestiges 
two miles *ast of Mayta. 

On the Asiatic shore, opposite Sestos, is the pro- 
montory of Negara, which again narrows the 
channel to 2,700 yards, and seems to close the 
passage* This point is thought to be the promon- 
tory of Jtydos ; and dose to it are some feeble 
vestiges of buildings, consisting of heaps of rubbish, 
in which are found fragments of bricks, pottery, 
gcanitp and marble, indicating the site of the an* 
cient city: the space occupied by these remains 
is now planted with fruit trees, and enclosed within 
a wall. 

* Beyond Point Negara the channel varies ;n 
breadth from three quarters to a league and a hjjjj£ 
On the European shore the Egospotam$> or Goto 
Rivet, JCmwiWa sow of the Turks, empties itself j 
it is a small stream, on whose banks was fought 
the decisive battle which put an end to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. On the sfune shore is Gallipolt 

(CatBpote)* 
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(CaJkpo&s), five leagues from die entrance of the 
sea of Marmora, containing 16,000 inhabitants. 
On the opposite coast is Lampsaki, the ancient 
LampsqcuSy celebrated for the worship of Priapus, 
bow a poor village. 

Vessels of war of all nations in amity with the 
Porte are permitted to enter the channel of the 
Dardanelles, and to anchor between the first and 
second castles, but on no account are aflowad to 
pass the latter without an express permission front 
Constantinople. Merchant vessels may proceed 
direct to Constantinople, but on their return they 
are obliged to anchor either off Point Negara, or 
before the village of the Dardanelles, where Aey 
are visited, in order to ascertain that they have 
proper clearances, and that there are no prohibit* 
ed goods, runaway slaves, or subjects of die Porte, 
not Mussulmans, onboard. 

From the Dardanelles we enter the sea of Mar- *£* 
mora, the ancient Propontis, which is fifty leagues 
long and from thirty to six broad. It receives no 
river of consequence ; that of Mikalitisa, the an* 
cient Ryndacus 9 which empties itself on die Asia* 
tic coast, is the most considerable. 

Following the European coast of the sea ef 
Marmora, we meet in succession the ruins of 
. Pactia, called by the Turks PauHo PauKno, Gfc- 
nos, Rodesto, the Tchiri-daghi of tile Turks (art- 
cient Bisanthe and Rhadestus), situated on the 
declivity of a hill, and which supplies Constan- 
( tinople with provisions. Point Rodesto is a re- 
markable head, higher than the land on the east 

and 
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and west Erekli or Raklia (Heractia), mpposftf 
to have beert founded by Hercules, hafc the Re- 
main* *of an amphitheatre and other afitiquitieii 
Syttviii. (Silymria), a small town on a cove, whfeA 
receives several rivulets; it sends corn to Cdhn 
sUntinople. St. Stephano consists of thirty well- 
built houses, inhabited by Greeks ; and a matrix 
fectory of gunpowder for the Turkish *govei# 
vent. Near it are two lagoons, separated fm& 
the sea, of which they were anciently gulfs, by 
marshy strips of land, of modern formation \ they 
still however have communication with the sea* 
and the channel into the largest is crossed by three 
vast bridges.* They abound in fish, particularly 
carp, which are said to grow to the size of sixty 
and evefi eighty pounds. 

' Oa the Asiatic shore of the sea of Marmot 
prolonging it from the entrance of the Darda- 
nelles, lire Beroumdere j Caraboa (Priapus)> ftem 
which to the peninsula of Cizicus the coast is Idw 
and swampy, and has three rivers ; the OtanitUif 
now called Out-soola-soui, whose waters are 1 ab- 
sorbed in a marsh ; the (Esepus, Satalidere of the 
Turks, which empties itself by two mouthy >&ftu 
iheoffimius. ■ u«.w '" 

Cizicus, formerly an island, h now jointed^' 
the main by a natural isthmus half a league Broad* 
ft is twenty leagues in circuit, very mouhtrfi*K#&J f 

. u . . > 'W* r 

- -jit 



P Th«r *** ,caUed B*yuk-Chekme4J£h and Koucku*-Ch<kwe4j*h, 6t ttf 
gigaj anjijittie drawbridges. 
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but produces a considerable quantity ^wMtejwW 
wine and oil, and its woods abound with game. 
Its population, composed of 30,000 Greeks &t*d 
Turks, occupy twenty villages, of which AitakJrf 
(Arface), the principal, is composed only of wood- 
en huts ; it is on the S.W. part of the penin*ul4, 
and has a good road. A league east of it a«J 
some magnificent ruins of the ancient cfty o£ 
Cixkus. The bay, formed by the peninsula on 
the west, is called the Gulf of Daidma, and^hatf 
oa the east the Gulf of Panormo. On the conti- 
nental shore of the former is Port St. Pfet&v attA 
on the latter the town of Panormo >(Panon*us) f 
surrounded by plantations of mulberries and vines, 
and having 4,000 inhabitants. Off the west end 
of the peninsula are nine small islands, of which 
the largwt, Aferia and Arable r, are the ftnctont 
Ophiusa and HaUme ; the others are Auzea the 
north-western, Panai, Mamella, St George and St. 
Simeon* Off the east end of the peninsula is the 
island St' Andrew. mr 

The Mikalitsa (Ryndacus) empties itself among* 
muddy islands, but is navigable for large boats to' 
ty$ towp of the same name, sixteen leagues from 
its mouth ; the Ufersoui (Horsius) empties itself 
e^tio&ihe Mikaiitza. »• * > 

I The; Gulf of MoudanU or. Mundania (Cia^) mmk 
in«? v tl>6 land ten leagues^ between two nidges of 
nppuntains. On the south shore, five leagues from 
the entrance, is Moudania, on a creek, and on the 
s&e.o£ the anciqnt Myrka ^nd dpamtn; it trthe 

;;rtearest* 
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%*** nearest port to Bras*** of which it exports tbt 
saltpetre, white wine, and silk. At the heed*tif 
the gdf is the village of Kemkk or Gbaielekirf 
the Turks, called Kios or Ghio by th* Gseeks; 
ob the aite of the ancient Cms. Itia mhabitai&J 
SyOOO Greeks, and exports wine, whcfet*&ufes 
and silk to Constantinople. Half tle#e south 
of the village, on the basks of the ancient Co* 
m Asemmagf is a building place for Turkiskivasash 
of war. 

The Gnlf <»f Ie-mkmid (Aston* m AMaemrnfy 
is surrounded by steep and picturesque thorn 
Is^ukmid (NictdetiHa and Otto, the eep»*al of 
Bptiwua) is en the north shore, add oentesas 
SOyOOO inhabitants. 

Gabeziah, north of the Gulf of Is*siifemid, is a 
email well built town, supposed to occupy the site 
ef the ancient Lybi&sa, where Hannibal krt bfc 
life. Ptant&e (itoititi^ 
rf the judge) are poor villages; the latter is eft 
the site of the ancient Calcedotm^ and on a httk 
ateeam three quarters of * mile from the enttaace 
-of the Besphoros* 

The Pnpaaim has some islands worthy of t» 
iba j among which that of Marmora, or Maimer 
which has given its modern name to this basing is 
the most considerable. The name ef Manner is 
significative a£ thkr isknd being a solid **ck*f 



- * Ban* or Prow, a city of 60,000 inhabitants, alike fat &/&*& 
Olympus; it Bas a great trade, the caravans between Constantinople, 
aayrtto, Altypo, aid Ispahan pawing through it, * 
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white mofbie veined with bide, tt is the ancient £****- 

Mora* 

Prtconesus, Etephonesus, andjWeer*/ is separated 
frorti Ate peninsula of Cizicas by a channel one 
league bread, and is three leagues distant from 
Print Rodesto, on the European shore. It is 
twenty leagues in circuit, is composed of twb 
targe Mb extremely barren, and inhabited only 
by a few Greeks. On the south side are two 
anail ports, and off the same side two low island* 
called Aveczia and Coutalli. Off the N.W. end 
m two otbor islands, named Gaidoura and Ka- 
moli- 

Twelve leagues east of Manrmora and three 
ftott the coast of Asia is Kato-Lhnno, or the 
Monk's Island, low, fertile, and inhabited by 
some Greeks. 

Hie Prince's Islands (Demvn-essi) are opposite 
*strttike, on the coast of Asia, and six miles dhh 
iant> being about ten miles from Constantinople. 
/They acta nine in number, four larger and ir» 
lesser? the former are Prota, Antigona, both very 
etonie i Ghalkia, or Kalkis (Kalkitis), has its name hat*-* 
from a copper mine of ancient celebrity. On its 
aordr side is a cove, called ChamnLiman, on the 
pertttf the Poplars. Prinkipos, the hugnt, though 
moUmaic and rugged is fertile, and has a village 
of ftjOOO Greeks on the east side ; this island, as 
Jwdbas Kallkis* has many Greek convents on emi* 
etatees. The five lesser islands are Coneglio, or 
Rabbit Island, so named from the great number 
df wild rabbits which are its only inhabitants ;* it 
is entirely compoeed of rocks. Oxiv Kata, <* 

Low 
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Low Island, and two barren nameless rocks, com- 
plete the number. 

The Channel of Constantinople, or Bospkonts 
of Thrace* is six leagues and a half long, and 
from 600 to 2,000 yards broad, winding like a 
river between two chains of mountains, whose 
summits are clothed with wood, their rides cul* 
tivated, and the margin of level land which bar* 
ders the water covered with villages, which on 
the European side form an almost uninterrupted 
chain from Constantinople to the entrance of the 
Black Sea. 

The first object that seizes on, and astonishes 
the eye on entering the channel, is the city of 
Constantinople, called Stamboul by the Turks, 
and the ancient Byzantium. It is situated on s 
point of land washed by the sea of Marmora on 
one side, and by the port on the other. Ap- 
proaching it by water, its appearance is most mag* 
nificent, being built on several elevations, and 
presenting an imposing mixture of the minarets of 
mosques, and handsome looking houses, inter* 
spersed with trees. The charm, however, vanishes 
on landing : the streets are found to be narrow, 
and the houses built of clay and wood. The fo> 
pulation, including the suburbs, is estimated at 
400,000 souls. 

The port of Constantinople (Gulf qf Ceras) is 
on the east of the city, which it separates from 
the suburbs of Galata and Pera : it is 6,600 yards 
(three miles and three quarters nearly) in length, 
and its mean breadth is 600 yards. The egress is 

easy 
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dom blows, and never for more Asm a few houiq 
*6ttti|tt& The pott has besides another greatma- 
tUttd advantage^ in always keeping itself from 
iUuig up, for the cart-eat whk* issues ftorath* 
fihuHr Sfea, itriking against the' Seraglio point 
(Ae west poort of the entrance) enters thetpmt 
awthe eide ef the city, a*d making' tt§ eifcuit* 
rutMrWit again along the opposite shore v thia'Trd* 
tatbry current, combined with that producdd Wj 
atttefial streams of fresh water which/ empty tberti> 
selves into its head, washes out all the filth tteowh 
into the port by the inhabitants, whicli would other- 
wise vmtj soon fill it up. i ; 
•* Tfhe marine arsenal is on the east side ofthk 
port, And consists of dwellings for the guards and 
wo Aftien, and some sheds containing a mtiall quant- 
um of naval stores, the whole in a miserably 
neglected state. The Bagne i within the arsenal 
i&* depot for criminals condemned to public labour, 
as #^ art 1 for prisoners of war. i ■ 

Ifce-femouB castle of the Seven Towers, is>at 
tfl*fWe»< extremity of the city : it isofgfeafc e» 
#tof, J 4ui*oufcded by a wall flanked with lfcrge 
WWets} Here the foreign ministers are usually 
foj^efredfena rbptnre with their nations- :i.'i-«i 

On the Asiatic shore of the Bosphoros, ttpjkriftte 
CoriSttmtinople, and about a milediAtant; isfSoOiARi 
MRtytt^6&), which fc considered as tt«fttatf>t*£ 
W^cdtj^; ^ndhas 86,000 inhabitants; •' 'iv i "li 
,h ^he defences of the Bosphorus, though lattedy 
greatfy irierease^i ; ^>stin insuflBcWnt ten pfetettt 
Y vol. ir. 2 B the 
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the passage being forced by a fleet from the Black 
Sea. In entering the channel from the Sea of 
Marmora, we first meet with Roumeli-Hissar (the 
fort of Roumelia), two leagues east of Constanti- 
nople, and on a promontory called Kislar bourotm 
(Woman's Point*), and another on the Asiatic 
shore nearly opposite, called AnadoU-hmar % the 
fort of Anatolia. The guns on both are without 
cover. To Roumelia Hissar succeeds Raumetia 
Kavak, a battery of a few guns ; Bqjouk Uman, 
ten guns ; Karipehe, twentyrthree guns, twenty- 
four and thirty-six pounders ; and the castle of 
Tanariha, at the entrance of the Black Sea. On 
the Asiatic shore to Anadoli Hissar, succeed the 
battery of Youcha* on a promontory, with twenty- 
three guns and twelve mortars ; Anadoli Kaoak, 
thirty-seven guns and fourteen mortars; Porias 
liman, twenty-three guns ; and a fort ne$r the en- 
trance of the Black Sea. 

The tower of Leander, Kis-Katessi of the Turks, 
is on a rock nearly in the middle of the canal; 
it has within it a well of good water, and some 
guns on the ground floor, having an upper stage 
for the guards. A light is kept burning on it at 
night. 

Near the entrance of the Black Sea is a light- 
house on each shore of the Bosphorus ; that on the 
European shore being on the ancient Pentium 
pram, and that on the Asiatic side on the ancient ' 

Ancyreum 

• Ancient Hermta prom, at which the armies of Darius and of the Cross 
passed the Bosphorus on bridges of boats. 
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jfncyreufn prom.* Both are wretchedly attended ao*^*. 
to. 

Off each point of the entrance of the Bospho- 
rus from the Black Sea, is a group of rocky islets 
which retain their ancient name of Cyaneas. The 
Greek poets describe them- as floating, probably 
from their appearing more or less elevated, as the 
sea is more or less depressed with the wind blow- 
ing from the south or north. On one of those 
near the European shore are some remains of 
masonry, usually called Pompey's Pillar, though 
from an inscription still legible, it was evidently 
erected to Augustus. 

On the European side, the Bosphorus receives 
only some insignificant rivulets formed in the val- 
lies, and on the Asiatic shore the only ones of any 
consideration are the Kutchick-Soui, or Little 
River, and Iok-Soui, which empty themselves near 
Anadoli Hissar. The Giant's Mountain is a con- 
spicuous hill on the same shore, and has its name 
from a great mound on its summit, supposed by 
the Turks to be the tomb of a giant. 

A constant current sets from the Black £ea 
through the Bosphorus, but this channel having 
seven abrupt sinuosities, counter currents and 
eddies are formed on either shore, as in a river. 
In entering the Bosphorus, the current first sets 
into the curve of Bojoukdere against the point 
called Kishe-bouroun on the European shore, 

2 b 2 which 



• This promontory received the name otAncyreum from the stone anchor 
the Argonanta took from it by order of the Oracle, 
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*o$pk<>y. which throws it off towards the coast of Asia, 
where it strikes against the point of Kauledge- 
bouroun. Repelled by this point, it again returns 
towards the coast of Europe at the point Kislar- 
bouroun, and from thence towards Vania-Keui on 
the coast of Asia ; again towards the European 
shore at EfFendi-bouroun, which throws it off to- 
wards the point of Scutari on the opposite shore; and 
finally from this last it strikes against the Seraglio 
point, which divides it, ope part of the stream run* 
ning through the entrance of the Bosphorus into 
the Sea of Marmora, and the other, as we have al- 
ready noticed, makes the circuit of the port; run* 
ning in along the side of the city, and out on that 
of the suburbs, the latter with such velocity, 
that it forms a strong wunter current near the 
shore to Effendi-bouroun, where meeting the regu- 
lar current, their opposition creates a violent agif 
tation of the waters. In the strength of ttue 
stream of the general current, its velocity is from 
threes to five miles an hour* Violent eddies are 
elso experienced below the points which tfrrowo$ 
the stream. 

£3?*& <5- * n general the coasts of the Black $ea are 
elevated aod rocky ; a few spaces only being co»- 
pp$ed of sandy downs. Frqnj the entr^rjoe o£ 
the Bosphorus to Kara-Kerman, the coast is lui$4 
by the mountainous ridge of Haenms, now Balfcaft 
teruwnatjng at Cape Emenjah, (Hami extr&m^ 
The vallies between ^ these mountains form little 
coves towards the sea, where vessels load the 
timber of Hcemus for Constantinople. On this 

coast 
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coast We meet, in succession, with Derkus, m***** 
Midjeh (Salmy-dasms), Onridra, Iniada (Thinias), 
Akteboli and Vaidoura. The Gulf of Foros, 
or Burgos, limited on the south by Cape fimeniah, 
is four or five leagues wide, and runs in nearly 
the same distance. It has sevei'al roads fit for 
the largest ships ; the principal of which atfe 
Sizeboli (Appolorria), Foros, Tchingana, Ahiolu, 
Burgos, and Mesertibria. Tchingana is a modern 
village, with a well sheltered road but bad bottom. 
Ahiolu is amongst marshes, which afford a quan- 
tity of inferior salt. Burgos, at the head of the 
gulf, is a considerable place, and has a large 
trade with Constantinople, whither it exports 
wool, iron, corn, butter, cheese, and wine. Me- 
sembria (Messouri of the Turks), on the north 
shore of the gulf, is on a rocky peninsula, joined 
to the main by a low isthmus, sometimes nearly 
overflowed. Small vessels are built here of* the ' 
oak of the neighbouring country. 

On the coast of Bulgaria, comprehending the Bu^ri* 
ancient Massia, the places of any note are, Varna 
(Odessus), at the mouth of a river which forms a 
large lake and extensive marshes. It has 16,000 
inhabitants, is surrounded by a ditch, and defended 
by an old castle. It exports corn, fowls, butter, 
eggs and cheese, to Constantinople. Near this 
town a great battle was fought in 1544, between 
the Hungarians and Turks^ in which Ladislaus, 
king of Hungary, lost his life. 

To Varna succeeds Kalekria, with a good road, 
fialchak (Crami)> Mangolia (Calatis), Keustertgi 

2 b S {Con$tantiana) % 
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*<•»*• (Constantiana), all of which export provisions 
and wood to Constantinople. Kara-Kerman 
(Istropolis) is a large village on the beach, de- 
fended by a square castle, flanked with round 
towers. Several shoals off it oblige vessels to 
anchor a league- south of the village. The prin- 
cipal export is corn. 

From Kara-Kerman to Aktiar, in the Crimea, 
the coast is low, and the shoals formed by the 
rivers run off a considerable distance. The coast 
of the Crimea, from Aktiar to Kaffa, is bordered 
by high peaked mountains, with vallies terminating 
in little coves. 

' The Danube, Donau in German, the largest 
river of Europe, has its source in the court-yard 
of the prince of Furstenburg, in the town of 
Doneschingen, grand dutchy of Baden j and after 
a course of 1,600 miles, empties itself into the 
Black Sea, between Bulgaria and Besarabia, by 
seven mouths, among swampy islands and shifting 
banks. The principal mouths, from south to 
north, are, Visi-Bogasi (Sacra Ostewri), Ghiurcheva- 
Bogasi, Sunne or Sulina-Bogasi (Nareum Osteum), 
the most frequented, being 100 fathoms wide, with 
a depth of three fathoms, its stream running out 
three miles an hour ; Ruski-Bogasi (Cahtm Osteuni), 
and Kilia-Bogasi (Boreum Osteurri). 

The Danube passes through Sigmaringen, Ulm, 
Ingoldstadt, Ratisbon, Lintz, Vienna, Presbuig, 
Buda, Belgrade, Semendria, Widdin, and Ruts- 
chuk. Between Buda and Belgrade it has depth 
for the largest ships j but below this it is crossed 

by 
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by c&tar&cts, which prevent its navigation to the 
sea. It abounds in fish, particularly the sturgeon. 
Towards its mouth the ancients gave it the name of 
Ister. 

Opposite the mouths of the Danube is Serpent's 
Island, Ulan-Adassi of the Turks, and Fidonisi 
of the modern Greeks, the ancient Leuce, or White 
Island, celebrated for a statue and temple of 
Achilles. It is but two miles long, and half a 
mile broad; its south shore presenting rocky 
cliffs, fifty feet high. It produces some grass and 
shrubs, and is frequented by vast flocks of sea 
birds. A cable's length round it the efepth is 
twenty fathoms. The Russians absurdly believe 
that this island is so infested by serpents, that cer- 
tain destruction would be the consequence of land- 
ing on it. 



RUSSIA. 



The Niester or Dniester (Tyras) rises in Po- **™* 
dolia (Poland) ; it is very rapid and full of banks. 
After a course of 600 miles, it empties itself into 
the northern gulf of the Black Sea, separating Be- 
sarabia from the Russian province of Kherson. A 
bank before it forms two channels, that on the west 
being called the Channel of Constantinople, and 
the eastern, the Channel of Ockzakof. The first 
is 150 fathoms broad, and the other eighty; but 
neither have more than eight feet water. Above 
the banks the river forms the Lake of Ovidova, two 
leagues broad. 

2b4 . Akerman 
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Kk^on. Akerman (or the White Tower) is oa the souili 
bank of the Dniester ; it has some timde, export* 
ing corn, wool, hides, butter, wine and wood. Oii 
the opposite bank of the river is OvidopoL 

Odessa, between the Dniester and Dnieper, 
when possessed by the Turks, was called Kodjabey. 
Since it has been ceded to the Russians it has been 
considerably improved. It is in a healthy situa- 
tion on the side of a hill ; the streets strait and 
wide, the new buildings of cut stone, with an ex- 
change, a lazaret and extensive magazines. It is 
defended by a small citadel, in good order, with a 
double ditch and several outworks. It is deficient 
in water, most of the wells being brackish. Its 
population, in 1804, was 15,000; and its com- 
merce considerable, particularly in the export of 
grain. In 1805 two English commercial houses 
were established here. The rpad, though exposed 
to the east, is tolerable safe ; and it has, besides, 
a port formed by two moles, capable of receiving 
vessels of 500 tons ; and a handsome quay one 
werst and a half long. The neighbouring country, 
for a distance of 150 wersts, in all directions, is a 
stepp * totally bare of trees. 

The Nieper, or Dnieper (Borysthenes), rise* 
in Mount Saldai, in the government of Smolensky 
and empties itself into the northern gulf of the 
Black Sea, separating the Russian provinces of 
Kherson and Taurida. Towards its mouth it forms 
a shallow and marshy lake, which, abreast of Ock- 
zakof, is two miles and a half broad, and more at 

the 

• A stcpp is a tract of fertile land uncultivated. 
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tke confluence of the Bog. The entrance is al- 
most closed by shifting sand-banks ; in the tempo* 
rary channels between which there is seldom more 
than five feet water. The river remains frozen 
over from the middle of December to the middle of 
February, and in the month of May it overflows its 
banks and leaves stagnant lagoons in all the low 
country.* It abounds with fish, particularly stur- 
geon, carp and pike. It is navigable nearly its 
whole course, with the exception of about seventy 
wersts, where, below the town of Kie£ it is im- 
peded by thirteen cataracts. 

The island Berezen (Borysthenes*), opposite the 
Dnieper, is only 500 fathoms long and 126 broad ; 
its shores present perpendicular cliffs of rock and 
clay, which render it almost inaccessible. 

Ockzakof is a small town near the mouth of 
the Dnieper on the right bank ; it is fortified, and 
on the opposite shore is the fortress of Kinburn. 
Gloubuk is a village on a smalt eminence at the 
mouth of the river. Vessels of considerable size lay 
in its road, and those of ten or twelve feet close 
• to the shore. 

Kherson, or Cherson, on the right bank of the 
Dnieper, eight or nine leagues above Gloubuk, 
near the confluence of the Ingouletz, is a new 
town, founded by the Russians in . 1778, and in- 
tended to be the entrepot of the Russian trade of 
the Black Sea, but the extension of the Russian 
dominions on the west has caused it to be super- 
seded 

' * The Canal of Orel unites the Dnieper and Wolga, and forms a commu- 
nication between the Black and Caspian Seas. 
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ceded by Odessa. The Dnieper is five miles wide 
at Kherson, but has so little depth that vessels of 
six feet only can ascend to it. The Russians, 
however, build line of battle ships here, and float 
the hulls down the river on camels, after which 
they are conveyed to Ockzakof to be equipped* 
Kherson is defended by a citadel, and is sur- 
rounded by a double ditch. Half a mile from the 
town a simple brick pyramid points out the grave 
of the philanthropic Howard. 

Nicolaef, in a healthy situation on the Bog, is a 
new town, covering a large extent of ground. It is 
handsomely built and has an extensive marine arse- 
nal, being the seat of the Russian marine administra- 
tion of the Black Sea, and the station of the flotilla. 



CRIMEA, ok TAURIDA. 

The Crimea, the ancient Taurica Chersonesus, 
and in the charts of the last century Crim-Tartary 9 
is joined to the continent by the isthmus of Pere- 
kop, five miles broad. On the west this isthmus 
is washed by the Black Sea, and on the east by a 
shallow inlet or lagoon of the sea of Azoph, the 
ancient Byces Falus, named in modern charts 
the Negropine, or Putrid Sea, the Sea of Sivach, 
and in the Russian charts, Guiloetnore, or Sea of 
mud. The entrance is through the Strait of 
Torikai, on the north. The isthmus is crossed 
by a low rampart of earth, with a dry ditch on its 
north side. Perecop (Taphros), though by the 
maps it would appear a place of some conse- 
quence, contains only barracks for a few invalid 

soldiers, 
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soldiers, and the habitations of the port master °z 
and officers of the customs. 

All the northern part of the peninsula is an 
undulating plain, abounding in salt marshes. To-v 
wards the south it is mountainous, forming an 
elevated platform, whose summit retains the snow 
till the end of May, and whose sides are covered 
with fine forests. The vallies ar$ extremely fer- 
tile, producing a great quantity of corn and fruits, 
and pasturing vast herds of cattle. Two of its 
rivers are of considerable size; besides which, the 
mountainous division has numerous lesser ones, 
which partake of the nature of torrents. The 
climate is temperate and healthy, the summer's 
heat being moderated by constant breezes, and 
the cold of winter never exceeding a few days of 
continued hard frost. 

After being successively possessed and ravaged 
by different hordes of Barbarians, the Crimea 
was conquered by the Mongul Tartars in the 
thirteenth century, and formed a province of the 
Mongul empire. By permission of the Monguls 
the Genoese got a footing in the peninsula as mer- 
chants, but taking advantage of its internal com- 
motions, they at length possessed themselves of the 
supreme authority de facto ; the Tartar Princes, 
or Khans, being elected or deposed at their will. 
In 1441 the peninsula was formed into a separate 
state, under the supremacy of the Sultans of 
Constantinople, and the Genoese shortly after lost 
all authority in it, and were finally expelled. It,' 
however, only changed masters, being speedily 

reduced 
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reduced to an entire subjection on the Porte, 
under whose devastating despotism it remained 
tmti! 1774s when Russia, at the peace of Kain- 
ardgi, stipulated its independence under its Khans, 
reserving to herself some of its strong places, as 
a bulwark against the predatory incursions of the 
Tartars of the Continent. This state of things 
did not, however, long exist. The Crimeans pre- 
ferring an union with the Turkish empire to a 
nominal independence, but real subjection to 
Russia, a civil war was the result, in which the 
adherents of the Ottomans were worsted, and the 
Khan, who had been appointed by the influence 
of Russia, ceding to her an authority which he 
could not defend, the Turks were obliged to 
abandon the peninsula, which was finally guaran- 
teed to Russia, together with its dependencies on 
the continent, in 1784. 

The troubles which preceded this annexation 
greatly reduced the population, by the emigration 
of the Greeks and Armenians j and since its sub- 
jection to Russia, the Tartars have fled in vast 
numbers into the Turkish dominions, so that its 
present population is not supposed to exceed 
50,000 souls. 

The Crim-Tartars are divided into those of the 
towns and those of the mountains : they are 
painted by travellers in amiable colours, their dis- 
position being mild and generous, and their man- 
ners temperate, cleanly, and hospitable. The 
houses in the towns are built of square logs, with 
intervals of brick or turf, and plaistered within and 

without. 
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without The mountaineers, who differ both ia 
physiognomy and language from the townsmen, 
dwell in .huts eovered with turf, built against the 
sides of rocks, and partly excavated in the xock 
itself. They subsist, principally, by rearing great 
flocks of goats and small sheep. The Crimea 
contains numerous remains of its ancient pros- 
perity, scattered over various parts. 
. The places of note in the Crimea are* on the 
west, Eupatoria, formerly Kosloff : previous to the 
occupation of the Crimea by the Russians this 
was a flourishing towq, but is now almost entirely 
deserted and in ruins. Sevastopol, formerly 
Aktiar (White Rocks), a new town, with an 
excellent port for the largest ships, formed by 
three branches, something resembling the harbour 
of Malta. It is the chief station of the Russian 
Black Sea fleet, to which it is entirely appro- 
priated, no merchant vessel being allowed to enter 
it except in distress. At its head are the rains 
of the ancient fortress of Inkerman*. with some 
curious caverns, thought to be the wo& of monks 
of the .middle ages. 

Balacklava (Partus Symbokrum) . is separated 
from the port of Sevastopol by a narrow peninsula. 
It* port is three-quarters of a mile long and 400 
yards broad withiq, with depth fi>r the lafgest 
ships, but the entrance is so narrowed by rocks, 
tbat only one ship can pass at a time. It is sup* 
rounded by high mountains, and its beadhes are 
composed of a brilliant sand, being ahuost entirely 
particles of mica of a gold colour. This port 

is 
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«>w is closed against the vessels of all nations, not 
excepting Russians, to prevent smuggling. 

Kaffa, the ancient Tkeodosia, which name has 
been restored to it by the Russians, btit which 
custom has not yet rendered familiar, was formerly 
the most flourishing and considerable city of the 
Crimea, containing (it is said) 36,000 inhabitants 
within the walls, and 45,000 in the suburbs. The 
tyranny and devastations of the Russian govern- 
ment have, however, reduced this great population 
to 150 families, who inhabit as many wooden hou- 
ses, amongst magnificent ruins, the vestiges of its 
ancient splendour, when, under the Genoese, it 
was the entrepot of the commerce of India with 
Europe. It is situated on the declivity of a high 
mountain, and has only a road exposed to the east 
and S. W. It has been declared a free port. 

Kertch6 (Ponticapeim and Bosphoru$\ on a 
peninsula (the ancient Chersonesus Cybmeric)^ 
stretching into the Strait of Taman, is built at 
the foot of a steep hill, and contains about 1,000 
inhabitants, Greek fishermen, and a few Jews. 
It is defended by a fort, which also commands the 
strait. Jenikale, at the extremity of the same 
peninsula, has about 2,000 inhabitants, also chiefly 
fishermen ; it has a citadel of little force on some 
steep rocks overlooking the town. The usual gar- 
rison in Kertch6 and Jenikale, taken together, 
consists of a regiment of chasseurs and a battalion 
of artillery. 

The remarkable headlands of the Crimea are 

Cape 
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Cape Tarchanskoi (Parffienium), the west point, 
and Cape Aria (Criu-Metopon) the south. 



The coast of Anatolia, on the Black Sea, ex- Jn ^H u 
tends to the Kisil Irmak, and is lined by high 
mountains, terminating in lofty promontories, and 
forming a steep and clean coast, with numerous 
little coves, receiving streams of fresh Water. 
The remarkable headlands are Cape Kili-Mili, 
east of Erekli ; Cape Kerempe (Carambis), the 
north point of Asia Minor, very high land, with 
breakers off it 5 and Cope Indji, a low point, west 
of Sinope. 

The principal rivers of Anatolia fall into this 
sea, having their rise in the Chain of Taurus ; 
they are the Sakaria (Sangarius), the Falios {Bil- 
ious), the Barthin (Parthenius), and the Kisil-Irmak 
(Hatys), the most considerable river ef Asia Mi- 
*or. 

The chief ports are Bend-Erekli (Heraclev 
Pontica), an insignificant village ; Amasrah (Ama$* 
tris), formerly partly on a high rocky island, and 
partly on the main, the channel being crossed by 
a bridge, under which vessels passed, but which is 
now filled up, and forms a low isthmus: the town 
is surrounded by a wall, with round towers, and at 
each side of the isthmus is a port for small craft ; 
Ghydros (Gytvrus), Ineboli (lonopolis). Sinope, 
or Sinoub, is the most considerable place on this 
coast, having 5,000 inhabitants: it is strongly si- 
tuated on the narrow and low isthmus of a rocky 
peninsula j is surrounded by a wall, and defend- 
ed 
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cd bjr a castle; but both are in rains, as wcfl 
as the mole which forms its port, in which the 
depth is twelve feet : it has also a good road lor 
the largest ships, and Turkish vessels of war are 
Uiik here. It was the birth-place of Diogenes. 

The coast from the Kisil-Irmak to Vona 
named Roum by the Turks. The chief places on 
it are Samsoun (Amisus), on the Jekyi Innak 
(Iris), the residence of the great Mithridates, 
now an insignificant village; Untah (Offtcr), in 
the neighbourhood of which is a rock of pure al- 
tam ; Fatsa (Pokmonium), at the mouth of the 
Sidemis; Budjiah and Vona (Boona), on the cape 
ef the same name. 

From Vona the coast takes the name of the 
tribes that inhabit it, who are nearly equally uncivi- 
lized, and pay even scarcely a nominal obedience 
to the Porte. The first of these tribes is the La- 
ziens, whose name in Turkish signifies seamen; 
they occupy the coast from Vona to the Batouni : 
and next them, on the north, are the Gurien^ 
who occupy the coast to the Phasis, and are also 
fishermen and seamen : their country is rich in 
cattle and fruits, but the exactions of the Turks 
have restrained industry. The prince has the title 
of GurieL The Mhngreliens succeed the Guriens, 
occupying the coast to the Seihoun, the country 
of the ancient Colchiens and Laziens. The pic- 
ture given of them by travellers is by no means, 
engaging. A great woollen bonnet on the head, 
the feet naked or envelopped in skins, and filthy 
garments j such is the dreft of the Mingprelian, 

who 
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who passes his time in the middle of debauched 
females, eats with his fingers, and brings up his 
children to lying and robbery. The different 
hordes are continually at war, and the prisoners are 
■old to the Turks as slaves. Chardin thus de- 
scribes the manner of trading on the coast of 
Mingrelia : " While the vessel remains at anchor 
the shore is crowded with half-naked barbarians 
from the mountains : both sides negociate armed, 
and mutually give hostages for those who go oft 
board or on shore ; but the whole traffic is carried 
on on board. The objects received are slaves, 
honey, wax, jackalls skins." (Anno I67I.) 

The principal ports of the Laziens are, Kera- 
sount (Cerasus), a well-built town, between 
two rocks, at the foot of a .hill, with a castle 
and small fort. From hence the cherry tree was 
first carried to Europe, and received its name. 
Itraboli (Tripoli*), at the mouth of a small riven 
Trebisond, Tarabazan of the Turks (Trapezus), 
made a figure in the history of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, as the capital of a sovereign- 
ty founded by Alexis Commenus, in 1204 j from 
whose descendants it was conquered by the Turks, 
in 1452 : it contains 25,000 inhabitants, and has 
a considerable trade, though its port can only re- 
ceive small vessels. Surmineh, Of, Rize (Rhi* 
zewn), Mapoora, Athenab (Athence), Castrom, 
and Laros, are all insignificant places, but with 
some trade to Constantinople. 
/ In the country of the Guriens are Goonieh 
[Apsfirus), and Poti, at the mouth of the Rioni 
(Phasis). 
tol. 11. S c The 
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The ports of Mingrelia are Anarghia, Isgaour, 
or Sebastopolis (Dioscurius), at the mouth of the 
Mannar. 
xvgTtu*. xhe Abasses, Abkas, or Abasgiens, occupy the 
coast from Isgaour to the Strait of Taman ; they 
are an uncivilized people, robust, well made, and 
with strong national physiognomy. Some of them 
lead an erratic life in the woods, while others cul- 
tivate the ground ; but all are alike robbers, and 
make no scruple of selling each other to the Turk- 
ish slave merchants. 

The coast of Abassia to Anaffa is very elevated, 
the Caucasian mountains here approaching close 
to the sea ; that of Varda forms a great promon- 
tory near Soudjuk. From Anaffe to the Strait of 
Taman the coast is low. It is only within the last 
fifty years that the Turks had any footing on this 
coast; and in 1785 their three fortresses had but 
500 troops : they are, Soudjuk, a square fort and 
village, the residence of a Pasha; here is no port: 
Ghelindjik, on a bay surrounded by mountains, is 
defended by a fortress ; Anaffa, or Anapa, is only 
a fortified khan, or inn, with a battery of four 
guns, serving as a place of security for the Turk- 
ish merchants and their goods against the Abasses. 
Some small vessels are built here by the Turks, 
and in the neighbourhood are seen the vestiges of 
a large city. 

The Kuban (Hypanis) rises in the center of 
Caucasus, in Circassia, and after receiving almost 
all the waters of the western sides of this ridge, 

empties .itself by two mouthv enclosing the 

• ; marshy 
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marshy isle of Taman, which belongs to Russia, 
and is included in the government of the Cossacks 
Tschernomorskoi, or of the Black Sea. On this 
island is Fanagoria, a place of some trade. 



SEA OF AZOPH. 

The Sea of Azoph (Palus Mcsotis) is 100 
leagues long and 60 broad : it discharges its waters 
into the Black Sea, by the strait between the 
Crimea and the Isle of Taman, the ancient Cim- 
merian JBosphorus, and is known by the various 
modern names of Strait of Kafla, of Jenikale, of 
Zabache* and of Taman, the mouth of St. John, 
&c. Its least breadth is twelve versts, but a bank 
of sand nearly dry runs half way across, from the 
island of Taman, so that vessels are obliged to 
sail close to the Crimean shore j the greatest depth 
is thirteen feet, bottom soft mud, as it is through- 
out this sea. In spring and summer, the winds 
blowing almost constantly from the S.W., retard 
the egress of the waters, which are therefore most 
elevated in these seasons : in autumn when they 
are lowest, the greatest depth in the middle of 
the sea does not exceed forty feet. When strong 
easterly winds blow, the waters of thfc gulf of the 
t)on experience so great a fall, that near Taganrog 
they retire totally from the shore for a space of 
three or four leagues, and with the return of the 

2 c* S.W. 

• Prom Itetata^k-Deogfit* (the BrackMi Sea) the name by which the 
£f» of Atop h is kwwn to tht Turk*. . 
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S. W. wind they again rush towards the shore witfr 
great rapidity. There are many banks in this sea, 
which together with the strong and irregular cur- 
rents, render its navigation perilous ; it i& also 
closed by ice, from December to March. This 
sea abounds in fish, which are taken in considerable 
quantities, particularly in winter, by making holes 
in the ice, and passing nets through them. 

The Sea of Azoph receives the Don (TVmaw), 
whose source is in Lake St* John, near Tula in 
Russia, and its course 700 miles i it empties itself 
by thirteen mouths among sands, forming chan- 
nels only for boats* Above these banks, the navi- 
gation is only interrupted throughout its whole 
course by one fall, seventeen miles in length, 
below the junction of the Samara, but which may 
also be passed by loaded boats in spring. 

The north shore of the Sea of Azoph is inha- 
bited by the Nogay Tartars, an erratic tribe, 
who live in huts, and wander with their cattle in 
search of pasturage. The first Russian town is 
Petrofiskaia, at the mouth of the Broda, which 
receives vessels of seven feet draft* Maripol, or 
Marianopoli, a place of some trade, between the 
rivers Mius and Kalmius, on the north shore of 
the gulf of the Don. Taganrog, at the head of 
the same gulf, is a regular fortress, capable of 
holding 5,000 men, with a town of 4,000 inha- 
bitants, whose houses are meanly built of wood 
or earth ; it is placed on the acclivity of a pro- 
montory, commanding ah extensive view of the 
gulf. The shoalness of the water prevents vessels 

. from 
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from approaching nearer thati three leagues, but 
it has a little artificial haven for those of five 
feet Its trade is considerable, and it has three 
annual fairs, in May, August, and November. 

Azoph, on the south shore of the gulf of the 
Don, near the river's mouth, is a poor village of 
fifty huts, and a ruined fort garrisoned by fifty 
invalids. 



OF THZ 

COMMERCE 

OF . 

THE MEDITERRANEAN. 



It is well observed by Raynal, that the people &***** 
who polished all others were merchants j and, he 
might have added, seamen. The Phenicians, who 
were the earliest navigators of whom we have any 
certain records, were a nation of very limited ter- 
ritory, and yet they still live in the grand annals of 
history. Nature, which had given them for coun- 
try the small tract confined between the Mediter- 
ranean and the chain of Libanus, seemed to have 
separated them, in a manner, from the rest of the 
earth, in order to give them the empire of the 
sea. But though it is certain, that the Phenicians 
toere the greatest merchants of the Mediterranean, 
our acquaintance with the nature and extent of 
their commerce is very limited. Tyre, the Queen 

2 c 3 qf 
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qf the SeOj is celebrated by the Hebrew writers of 
the time of David and Solomon, for her com- 
merce, and her navigators even passed the Pillars 
of Hercules, and visited the British isles for tin. # 
After the riches and luxury of Tyre had brought 
her under the yoke of despotism, Carthage, aPhe- 
nician colony, rose to a height of opulence and 
prosperity, that enabled her to dispute the. empire 
of the world with Rome ; Carthage, however, 
experienced the fate of every rich people that 
has to defend itself against a poor one, it was 
subjugated and annihilated. 

The Greeks, who succeeded to the Cathaginian 
commerce, were either of Phenician or Egyptian 
origin, and combined the industry of the one 
people with the prudence of the other. Athens 
increased her commerce by her victories, and her 
power by her commerce ; the true principles of 
which, her magistrates seem to have understood 
better than most modern ones. 

The Romans, conquerors of Greece, and finally 
masters of the known world, had long neglected 
commerce as an art of peace which they despised j 
and at last, when under their Emperors the pro- 
gress of luxury was accompanied by an extension 
of trade, the profession of a merchant still conti- 
nued to be held in such contempt, that the nobles 
were forbid to engage in it. Their overgrown 
capital, however, requiring a constant supply of 
provisions, as well as of luxuries, the Roman 
fleets were employed in transporting thither die 

corn, 

• See Progress of Maritime Discovery* Vol. I, p. 90. 
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torn, toil, gold and silver of Spain, the corn of t«mm*r«. 
Egypt, and the spices and silks of the east, col- 
lected at Alexandria* and Byzantium. 

The barbarians of the north, as the Romans 
justly styled them, taking advantage of the weak- 
ness and disunion which resulted from the cor- 
ruption of Imperial Rome, swarmed towards the 
countries of the south, and each leader appro- 
priating to himself and followers the country he 
had first ravaged, innumerable petty sovereignties 
arose, which being united by no common tie of 
interest or utility, all communication between 
them ceased ; indeed communication was rendered 
impossible, by the nature of their feudal govern- 
ments, and the general state of society. The 
nobles, equally ignorant, barbarous, and proud, 
sighed only for war, or in the intervals of forced 
peace occupied themselves solely in the chase of 
beasts, scarcely more savage than themselves. 

The opprobrium which the feudal manners 
attached to the profession of commerce, had the 
effect of confining the little that existed in the 
hands of Jews and of the dregs of the people, 
who endeavoured to collect customers round their 
stalls and booths, by the grossest farces and 
mummery, the remains of which have descended 
to our days. At these fairs, objects of the most 

2 c 4 obvious 

• The Roman trading vessels seem to have been in general of small 
size, for Cicero speaks of those of 2,000 amphora (about sixty tons), 
as considerable ships. Ships of enormous bulk wen however built by the 
ancients : such was that of Ptolemy, 280 cubits or 420 feet long, which 
according to proportional calculation ought to have carried 7,182 tons | 
more than three Jimes the burden of one of our modern first rates. 
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c~mrr«i obvious necessity were exchanged against each 
other, for though the icoined money of die 
Romans still continued in use* it was only to be 
found in the possession of the princes* noWes, 
and clergy. 

At length the cities of Italy, after a long con- 
tinuance of civil dissentio&fe, which distracted the 
empire of Charlemagne , trader his successors, 
having accomplished their independence as sepa- 
rate states, and having no longer wars to occupy 
them, began to turn their views to the /ai;te of 
peace, established manufactures, and engaged, in 
maritime commerce. During the ninth and a 
part of the tenth century, the people of Amalfi, 
a small state of Roman origin, were the principal 
traders of the Mediterranean, and in their city 
was established a tribunal, tp which almost all 
the people of this sea, referred their maritime 
disputes. The other cities of Italy were not long 
in emulating Amalfi, and Venice in particular, 
which from its existence had been essentially naval, 
soon outstripped all her competitors* 

A memorable event in history now arrived and 
gave to commerce and navigation an increased 
impulse. The followers of Mahomet hiving pushed 
their conquests on every side, threatened the very 
^ heart of Europe, when the zeal of a monk roused 
all Christendom to a feeling of the common danger, 
and determined its still restless and warlike no- 
bility, not only to arrest the progress of the infi- 
dels, but also to wrest from them the sacred soil 
of Palestine, of which they had been many years 

in 
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ila quiet possession ; kings,: princes, rtoblcfe, peo» &***<* 
pie sacrificed every temporal good, in the hope of 
gaining eternal happiness under the banner of the 
cross. From these expeditions the haughty nobles 
brought back a relish for the luxuries of theEast, 
which spread rapidly over Europe and was accom- 
panied by a general improvement of manners. 

The cities of Italy profited by this moral revo* 
lution, to increase their commerce, and several of 
them united for its defence against the pirates who 
still infested the seas, and agreed upon a code of 
laws for the general observance. At the same time 
they established depots in Flanders and Brabant, 
where the naval stotes of the north were exchanged 
for the manufactures of Italy, and for the pro- 
ductions of India. 

i The commerce of India, which from the most 
remote ages had arrived in the Mediterranean by 
various routes, which we shall have occasion to 
notice hereafter, was transferred, on the cQnquest 
of Egypt by the Saracens in the seventh century, 
from the Red Sea and Alexandria, to the Black 
Sea and Constantinople, and the riches derived 
from it, still supported the splendour of the capital 
of the eastern empire, and might have continued 
to do so, had the Greek nation retained its an- 
cient virtue.; but sunk in corruption and effenii- 
nacy, the interests of the people were sold by the 
emperors to monopolists, and the vessels of 
foreigners were alone seen in their ports. The 
Venetians who, in their expeditions with the Cnt- 
*ades, had witnessed this state of degradation, 

took 
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took advantage of it, and turning their arms against 
the imperial city, made themselves masters of it 
and of its commerce (1204). 

Genoa which, as well as Venice, had held a con* 
spicuous place as a maritime power since the 
tenth century, when it was rebuilt by Charle- 
magne after having been destroyed by the Lom- 
bards, jealous of the growing power of Venice, 
assisted the Greeks to replace the dynasty of their 
emperors on the throne of Constantinople, and in 
return had the suburb of Pera, with unlimited com- 
mercial privileges granted them ; and shortly after, 
making themselves masters of the Crimea, they 
monopolized the whole trade of India. 

The Venetians being thus precluded from trad- 
ing to Constantinople, succeeded in turning a part 
of the India commerce into its old channel through 
Egypt. In the beginning of the thirteenth cen^ 
tury, Saladin, the celebrated Saracen Sultan of 
Egypt, instituted the corps of Mamelukes, who 
were originally Circassian slaves taken in infancy 
and trained to arms. From being the chief support 
A.*.**, of the Sultan's throne, these soldiers at length 
overturned it, and choosing a chief from their 
own body, kept possession of Egypt till subdued 
by the Turks in the sixteenth century. The Vene- 
tians by promises and threats prevailed on the 
Mameluke chiefs to permit Egypt to be again 
made the route of communication between India 
and Europe, and Alexandria, after six centuries of 
lethargy, resumed the activity of commerce, and 
saw her ports again crowded viith ships. The 

Venetians 
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Venetians now, in their turn, acquired a preponde- 
rance over the Genoese, to whom the products of 
India only came by an uncertain, tedious, and 
expensive route through the northern parts of 
Asia. The capture of Constantinople by the TurKs 
(1470) and the loss of the Crimea, shortly after 
deprived the Genoese of the remaining portion of 
the Indian trade; and though they, as well as 
the Pisans* and Catalans, attempted to share the 
trade of Alexandria with the Venetians, the latter 
engrossed the far greater portion of it, and Eu- 
rope depended on them for the productions of the 
East until the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. 
This grand epoch in commerce was immedi- 
ately followed by an almost total stagnation of 
foreign commerce in the Mediterranean, for though 
the productions of the north were still necessary 
to the south, the latter had nothing of a balanced 
value to give in return, and it is recorded by cd« 
temporary writers, that at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the Hanse merchants, who 
occasionally visited this sea, being unable to pro- 
cure return cargoes, sold their vessels there and 
returned home by land. 



SPAIN. 

Spain was celebrated in very ancient times, not 
only for the fertility of its soil, but also for the 

manufacturing 

* Pisa fell under tike dominion of Florence in the eleventh century} 
consuls were first appointed by the Florentines, under the first Cosmo cm 
Medicis, and called Cormtfa Maritime. 
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manufacturing industry of its inhabitants. Under 
the Roman dominion, it supplied the soldiers of 
the Roman empire with arms, the Spanish steel 
being preferred to all others from its superior 
temper, supposed to be acquired by the quality of 
the waters. To their woollen cloths the Spa- 
niards possessed the secret of giving a poirple die 
of superior brilliancy, and hence; they were sought 
for throughout all Italy. The* invasion of the 
Barbarians annihilated both the manufactory and 
commerce of Spain, which did not again begin 
to revive until the Moors were ibriiily established 
in its southern provinces. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the port of Almeria was 
famed for its trade, and in the fourteenth Barce- 
lona, besides a number of trading vessels, kept 
armed ships for the security of commerce. This 
city had also commercial establishments on the 
Don, where her consul was presented to Tamer- 
lane on his return from his Victorious expedition 
into Muscovy, During the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries Almeria, Valencia, and Barce- 
lona, traded not only to the Archipelago, Syria, 
and Egypt, but also to the north of Etifrope, and 
these cities then rivalled the most flourishing of 
the Hanse Towns. At the close of the same cen* 
tury, the merchant marine of Spain far exceeded 
that of any othe* power of the north, consisting of 
3,000 vessels constructed in the national ports and 
of the timber of the national forests. The expul- 
sion of the Jews in 1492, deprived the country of 
its most active merchants, and that of the Moors 

in 
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in 1614, together with continual wars and weak 
princes, entirely annihilated the spirit , of corah 
merce; and at die middle of the seventeenth cent 
tary, Spain had neither a military nor merchant; 
marine, and her maritime commerce being entirely 
passive wis dnly beneficial to foreigners. Even 
the coasting trade of the Mediterranean wa» 
carried on by strangers, the Spaniards being de- 
terred from venturing along the shore by the 
dread of the Bafrjbary corsairs, who frequently 
landed and carried numbers of the inhabitants into 
slavery. 

Towards the beginning ot the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Spanish commerce had again began to 
revive, when the war of the Succession threw it 
back, the vindictive Philip V. prohibiting the ex- 
portation of the produce of the kingdom to any 
<>f the nations with whom he was at war.* This 
prince was however no sooner quietly seated on 
the thfrone, than he turned his thoughts to the 
restoration, of trade, by encouraging national in- 
dustry, and by the creation of councils of com- 
merce in the principal cities. His immediate suc- 
cessors pursuing the same plans, the active com- 
merce 



• This prohibition was particularly injurious to the Mediterranean pro- 
vinces, by stopping the export of wine, their principal agricultural pro- 
luce; for England, who had hitherto received the greater part *f her 
wine* from Spaiu, was now obliged to have recourse to Portugal, and the 
commercial treaty with the latter power of 1703 has ever siuce deprived 
the wines of Spain of a favourable concurrence in the English market, 
while her own immediate neighbours being supplied from their proper terri- 
tories, this branch ef commerce is greatly below what it might be carried' 



£paife 
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raerce increased rapidly, and though it again 
became circumscribed by the American war, it 
revived with the peace, and had attained a com- 
parative degree of importance, when Spain was 
driven by the overwhelming power of France into 
a war with England. At this epoch the number 
of national merchant vessels was 500, of which 
one half belonged to the ports of Catalonia and 
two-thirds of the remainder to Biscay. 

The exports of Spain from the Mediterranean 
are: 



Wines, 


Barilla, 


Lead, 


Anchovies, 


Brandy, 


Salt, 


Kermes, 


Raw Silk, 


Oil, 


Fruits, 


Cork, 


Palms, 


Wool, 


Rice, 


Liquorice. 


&c. &c. 



*The ports which have a direct foreign trade aie 
Barcelona, Tarragona, and Tortosa; Valencia, 
Alicant, and Gandia; Carthagena; Malaga and 
Almeria. Of wines England takes off a consi- 
derable quantity of that of Xeres (Sherry), and 
some sweet wines of Alicant, Rota, and Malaga. 
The wines of Catalonia are chiefly exported to 
Italy. 

The brandy of Catalonia and Valencia, and the 
oil of Andalusia and Catalonia, are chiefly sent to 
France, England, and the north. 

Barilla* is almost exclusively sent from Cartha- 
gena and Alicant to France and England, in the 

proportion 

• Barilla is a salt produced from the ashes of several plants found in the 
flattest abundance on the coast of Andalusia ; it is used in the maauiac- 
tore of soap and glass, and in the bleaching of Unea. 
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proportion of five to the former and one to the 
latter. 

The fruits exported are raisins and figs of Ma- 
laga and Valencia, dates and almonds of Valen- 
cia, and walnuts of Catalonia; they are princi- 
pally sent to England and the North. 

The salt of Valencia goes to Portugal, Eng- 
land, Holland, and the North ; the lead of Gre- 
nada to France ; the rice of Valencia to Majorca 
and Minorca ; the cork of Catalonia to England, 
France, and the North ; anchovies to England 
and the North ; palm branches * of Valencia to 
Italy, and the kermes t of the same province to 
France. 

Raw silk was formerly an important export, 
but is reduced to a cypher, from the duties 
amounting to a prohibition. 

General approximative view of the principal objects 
of exports from tlie Mediterranean provinces of 
Spain. 

Reals. Reals. 
Wine of Catalonia. . • . 4,000 charges 256,000 
Valencia .... 1,200,000 cantaros 9,120,000 

Alicant 800,000 

Xerea 50,000 quint. 12,000,000 

Malaga .... 400,000 do 36,000,000 

Total of Wine 58,176,000 



Carried over 58,1?6,0Q0 



* Used In tke religious ceremonies on Palm Sunday. 
f The berry of a specta of oak used in dying scarlet. 



8p»Ui. 
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i ***** 
i Brought oter 66, 12* ,940 

Brfpdy of Catalonia.. 35,000 pip.*, #,2(*,0Q0 . €lflll 
Valencia .. 500,000 cant. ^OOjQ/XH}, ^ ^ 

Total of Brmniy u . . .«7; 

FrulU : Raisins of Malaga 250,000 quint. 10,000,000 

Valencia 38,000 do. J J 40,000 

Figs of Malaga .... 100,000 do. 3,300,00© 

Valencia .. 16,000 do. 512,000 % 

Dates of Valencia 400,000 

Almonds of do 3,000 do. 630,000 

Walnuts of Catalonia 26,000 sacks 2,496,000 



Total of Fruits 18,200,000 

Oil of Malaga 20,000,000 

Catalonia 8,000 charges 2,560,000 

Total of Oil .22,560,000 

Barilla of Valencia 1 29,000 quint. 6,100,000 

Murcia.... 200,000 do. 10,000,000 



Total of Barilla 16,100,000 

Kermes of Valencia . . 140 quint 700,000 

Cork of Catalonia, in 

squares .... 30,000 do. 21,600,000 

Do. in bottle corks 1,200 do. 862,006 

Salt of Valencia .... 6,000 do. 888,000 

Sweepings of the bouses of Barcelona to 
Buenos Ayres 660,000 t 

Total to sundries 24,7*0,000 



Grand total 176,946,000 

....'• :* .. i - : . lit ii.« 

h The 'Isles Baleares in ancient times possessed 
a considerable trade, and under the Moofs the 
commerce of Majorca- was still flourishing ; $& 
though It declined on their expulsion, Palma Had 
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mi the thirteenth century 800 trading vessel*, and 
in the fifteenth century this island was one of the 
depots of the commerce of the east by the Red 
Sea. The union of the islands to Spain deprived 
them erf the commercial advantages they enjoyed 
while independent 

In 1805 the exports of Majorca were 

Wine 377,000 arobas. 

Oil 1,100,000 

Brandy... 15,000 

Oranges. 14 millions. 

Almonds 11,400 fanegas. 

Beans. 12,000 

Capers 2,000 quintals. 

Cheese 4,500 

The imports in the same year were 

Corn from Africa, 

Rice, sugar, coffee, and salt provisions, from 
England and the North, 

Manufactured goods, chiefly from France 
and England, 

Drugs, tobacco, gunpowder, timber, &c. 
from Spain. 
Of there exports the wine is chiefly taken off by 
vessels for their own use ; the oil is taken off by 
the English and ships of the North, in their own 
vessels/ or else exported by the Msyorcansin their 
small craft to Spain and Marseilles. All the bran- 
dy is sent in the Majorcan vessels to Barcelona 
and Cadiz, and the same vessels convey the 
oranges, almonds, and capers to the ports of 
France, and the cheese to Barcelona. The ba- 
vol. 11. 2 d lance 
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liace of trade is thought to be in favour of Ma* 
jorca. 

The exports of Minorca are wine, wool, cheese, 
wax, honey, salt, and capers j in 1805 they were 
valued at j£20,OOO, and the imports exceeded 
that sum. 

The isles Pity uses export only an inconsiderable 
quantity of wool, and about 120,000 quintals of 
salt from Yvi$a, chiefly taken off by the Swedes. 

The first colony of Spain that presents itself is 
the Canary Islands, from which, though capable 
of being made a source of national wealth, the 
mother country scarce derives any other advantage 
than the barren one of simple dominion ; the ex* 
ports from Spain being confined to a small quan- 
tity of coarse woollens, hats, and olive oil, and 
the imports to some orchilla root (used in dying 
violet), which is collected on account of the 
Crown, a little cottoo, sugar* honey, wax, and 
calevauce*. 

The west coast of Africa seems mot to have at- 
tracted the notice o£ the Spanish government, 
until its chief trade, that of slaves, began to be 
anathematised by most of the other natioas who 
wore most largely concerned in it* At this very 
period it was that Spain conceived the idea of 
taking an active part in this nefarious traffic, aaA 
for this p*rpr>se, ia 1788, she procured from Bar* 
tugfd the ceesion of the islands of Eernando Po 
and Anabona, in the Gulf of Guinea. . Two 
Spanish frigates* with a certain number of settlers, 
were accordingly seat to.take possession* but were 

so 
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so badly received by the islanders, and the set> 
tiers suffered so much from the climate, that they 
returned to Spain, and no attempt has since been 
made of the same kind. 

From the first formation of her American colo- 
nies, Spain adopted a system which could not fkM 
to retard their improvement, and render them less 
beneficial to the mother country. Their trade 
was at first Remitted only to Spanish subjects, and 
afterwards to the port of Seville alone; but in 
consequeiute of the Guadalquivir beco ming in* 
practicable by large vessels, in 179fr the mono- 
poly of the commerce was transferred to Cadhr. 
From this city one fleet (jkta) and several gal- 
leons sailed every year for Mexico and Tern 
Firma. The flota consisted of twelve to fourteen 
ships of 400 to l,00Otons, convoyed by two or more 
ships of the line. On their arrival at Vera Ctttti 
their cargoes were landed and conveyed to Xafej* 
pa, twelve leagues inland, where a fair wag held 
for six weeks, and the 'gold and silver of Mexico 
exchanged for the merchandize of Europe. With 
these roetafo the jlvta set sait for Spain, teaching 
at the Havannah to compleat their cargoes with 
the produce of Cuba, as well as to wait the junc- 
tion of the galleons, from Carthagerta and Porto 
Befkfc 

The fleet of galleons consisted of six to eight 
ships of war, loaded with military stores and 
quicksilver for working the mines, and convoying 
twelve to fourteen merchantmen. One division 

2 D 2 prO- 
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prpceeded to Cartbagena, where the product*** 
of Terra Firma were collected* and. another to 
Porto Bello, where they received the gold and 
silver of Peru and the productions of Chili, ,first 
collected at Panama, and from tbeqce conveyed 
across the isthmus to Porto Bello, where a similar 
fair to that of Vera Cruz was held on the arrival of 
the galleons. 

It was not until long after the dejects of this 
system of periodical expeditions was seen and 
complained of, that the prejudiced and jealous 
government of Spain permitted a*y alteration, an4 
when at length it began to listen to these com- 
plaints, its measures of melioration were marked 
by the same distrustful caution. In 1734 a certain 
number of vessels, named Azogues, wore permit^ 
to accompany the ships of war that carried otyt 
quicksilver; but their export cargoes were «#£" 
fined to fruits, wines, and brandies, for ythich {hey 
were bound to bring home only the precious me- 
tals in exchange. In 1739 the periodical . galleon? 
to Porto Bello were discontinued, and register 
vessels substituted, to whose sailing no &$ed period 
was assigned, and some of them were sept direct 
to Peru round Cape Horn. In 1763, packet- 
boats were appointed to sail regularly from Co- 
runna to the Havannah, Porto Rico, and Rio de 
la Plata, with liberty to take out half cargoes of 
the produce and manufactures of Spain,, and to 
bring home half cargoes of those of America. In 
1765 several ports of Spain were permitted to trade 

directly 
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*Hfectly toith the Spanish islands, and with the am*™. 
districts of Campeachy, Santa Martha, and Rio de 8? **' 
la Hacha. 

At length* the administration of the colonies was 
confided to Galvez, who having himself visited 
them, felt the necessity of a more open trade, and 
consequently, in 1778, the whole of Spanish Ame- 
rica, Mexico excepted, was opened to the ports 
of Seville, Cadiz, Malaga, Carthagena, Barcelona, 
Alicant, Almeria, Tortosa, St. Andero, Gijon, Co- 
runna, Palma in the island of Majorca, and Santa 
Cruz in Teneriffe ;• Biscay alone, from refusing 
to admit custom-houses, being excluded from 
this privilege. At the same time the duties oh 
the export of national productions and manufac- 
tures to the colonies were reduced, and many ex- 
pensive and disagreeable custom-house formalities 
dispensed with. 

The freedom of commerce to America had the 
most successful result on its augmentation, and 
in the consequent increased receipts of the cus- 
toms. In 1778, the first year of the new regu- 
lations; 170 vessels sailed for America, in which 
Was exported 

National produce and manufactures for nearly 28| mill, reali, 
Foreign ditto ditto. . 48| 

77 
, Returns by 135 vessels 74{ 

, ' 2d 3 Iu 

* Tbese ports are named Habilitados, i. e. qualified. 
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Qmmirtg. In the tame year the duties on these exports ) ^ x .« ^^ 

»p^»« produced £ 2 

And on imports 3 

9 J millions 

In 1788 was exported national produce and ) . ►«. . 

snanafacture* for 3 

Foreign ditto 142} 

300} 
Returns 804$ 

And in the same year the receipt of duties was 55$ millions 

Though the commerce of America has thus 
been made free to the principal ports of Spain, 
Cadis still possesses two-thirds of the whole. Of the 
300} millions of exports in 1788, she had upwards 
of 200 millions, and Barcelona thirty-one millions. 
Of the imports of the same year, amounting to 
804 £ millions, Cadiz received 635 millions, and 
Barcelona thirty-five and a half. In 1792 Cadiz 
exported of national productions and manufactures 
for 270 millions ; and the returns in the same year 
amounted to 700 millions. 

To her American colonies, Spain sends of her 
own produce and manufactures, coarse woollens, 
printed cottons, stockings, linens, threads, tapes, 
ribbands, silk handkerchiefs, hardware and cut- 
lery, earthenware, painted chimney tiles, hanging 
and writing paper, silks, leather, and shoes. These 
objects form above one-third of the cargoes, the 
other two-thirds being composed of foreign mer- 
chandize, viz. fine woollens, linens and cottons, 
lace, hats, boots, &c. 

The 
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The colonies of Spain, on the east side of North 
America, are the islands of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Margueritta, in the West Indies ; the Mori* 
das and Old Mexico. The Spanish part of St 
Domingo was ceded to France by the treaty of 
Basle, and the island of Trinidad to England by 
the treaty of Amiens. Spain also ceded Louisia- 
na to France in 1801, by whom it was transfer- 
red to the United States in 1803. 

From Cuba Spain receives, by the port of the 
Havannah, cocoa, sugar, and most of the other 
productions of the West Indies. From Porto 
Rico, by the port of St. John, an insignificant 
quantity of sugar, coffee, and cotton. From 
Margueritta a very little cotton only. The Flori- 
das afford no object of export to the mother 
country. 

From Mexico, by the port of Vera Cruz, Spain 
receives gold and silver, coined and in ingots, 
indigo, cochineal, vanilla, jallap, balsam of co- 
paiba and tolu, cocoa, and some silk and cotton. 
The territories of Campeachy, Yucatan, and 
Honduras, afford only logwood, fustic, mahogany, 
sarsaparilla, and tortoise-shell. The districts of 
Porto Rico and Veragua export nothing to Eu- 
rope. 

In South America Spain possesses, in the West 
Indian sea, the country heretofore called Terra 
Firma, extending from the isthmus of Panama 
to Guiana, at present comprising the provinces 
of Darien, Carthagena, and Santa Martha, in the 
new kingdom of Grenada, and the captain-gene- 
2 d 4> ralship 
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rakhip of the Caraccas. The province Of DSHe ti 
affords no object of fexport to Europe, and tftote 
of Garthagena and Santa Martha only aiittle cdt-* 
ton ; but by the port of Carthagena are exported the 
productions of the neighbouring countries, which 
ate the same as those of the tlaraccas. 

The great tract of country now f comprehended 
in the captain-generalship of the Caraccas, was 
totally neglected by Spain, and its trade was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Dutch of Curasao, &c. 
by contraband, until 1728, when some merchants 
of Biscay proposed to the government to pot a, 
stop to this smuggling, by keeping armed vessels 
on the coast, provided they were permitted to 
send vessels annually from St. Sebastian's to bring 
home cocoa, which they were bound to land at 
Cadiz only. In 1784 and 1766 their privileges 
were extended, and under their management the 
commerce was flourishing, sixty ships of 300 tons 
each being employed in it annually, by whith 
were imported 40,000 fanegas of cocoa, besides 
tobacco, hides, tallow, and indigo. The losses 
occasioned by capture in the American war, the 
free trade granted in 1778, and the ill conda£t^>f 
the company's agents in America, brought its 
affairs into disorder, and in 1782 it was suppress- 
ed ; but St. Sebastian still retained the privilege of 
sending ships to the Caraccas. La Guyra, Porto 
Cabello, and Cumana, are the ohly ports of this 
province that have a direct trade with Europe. 

Though Spain has, (with a few intervals of ex- 
ception) strictly prohibited the entrance of any : 

foreign 
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foreign veesels iijtQ the po*te of her AmeridMi - c r!?!T 
colopiea, the far greater part of the productions of ***** 
Tecra Finna have been* always- taken off by strand 
gens, the colonists being permitted to , export 
them, cocoa excepted, in their own vessels, to the, 
colonies of other nations. Previous to the war 
with England, in 1796, this trade was ver^ consi- 
derable ; but this event putting an entire stop to 
it, to the great injury of die colonists, government 
was induced to relax the rigour of its prohibitions, 
and to admit neutrals into certain ports. This 
measure, however, being complained of by the 
merchants at home, was revoked, and the result 
that might have been foreseen took place : of all 
the vessels that attempted to sail between Spain 
and America scarce one escaped the English cruis- 
ers. The merchants were ruined, and a total 
cessation of the trade was a necessary conse- 
quence. , In 1791> 177 vessels entered Cadiz 
a]oi?e from the colonies: in 1801 the whole of the 
ports of Spain received only twenty ! 

, Tbp impossibility of sending their produce to 
£^uqop& , or of exchanging it with any of the fo- 
reign colonies at war with England, reduced the 
colonists of Terra Firma to the necessity of dis- 
posing of it clandestinely to the English, and the 
British government granted them every facility 
foj this purpose, by permitting the naval com- 
manders to give them safe conducts; and eighty, 
vessels under Spanish colours have been seen at 
one time in Kingston, Jamaica. This, clandestine 
taade, in 1801, occupied 400 Spanish vessels* who 

cleared 
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cleared out frorti the porta of Terra Firms, for the 
French, or neutral islands ; and, on their return, 
produced fabricated French, or neutral clearan- 
ces, which passed without examination. Porto 
Cabello alone had 100 vessels thus employed, in 
which were exported to the British islands indigo, 
Coffee, cocoa, hides, copper, cotton, horses and 
mules, &c. to the amount of a million of dollars; 
and for which was given in exchange dry goods. 
The peace of Amiens did not put an end to this 
trade ; for the Spaniards, finding it more profita- 
ble to receive the objects they stood in need of 
from the English than from Spain, the manner 
only was somewhat changed, British armed Mer- 
chant vessels being chiefly employed in it, who 
ran into the unfrequented ports of the Spanish 
colonies, where the Spanish guarda costas, though 
of far superior force, dared not attack them. 

From the province of Buenos Ayres, by the 
Rio de la Plata, Spain receives part of the precious 
metals of Chili, Peruvian bark, indigo, cochineal, 
ippecacuanah, tobacco, pimento, sugar, cotton, 
hides, and tallow. From Peru and Chili, by the port 
of lima, round Cape Horn, the precious metals,* 
Peruvian bark, and other drugs and Vigonia wool. 
The provinces of California, and the coast of 
North West America, possessed by the Spaniards, 
afford no objects of export to the mother country. 

Though 

• According to the most moderate estimate, the annual amount of the 
precious metals openly imported into Spain exceeds five millions sterling, 
and nearly an equal sum is supposed to be introduced clandestinely. 
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Though Spain had acquired the undisputed c*™~ 
possession of Luconia, the principal of the Archi- 
pelago of the Philippines, at the close of the six- 
teenth century, it was not until 1784, that these 
islands had any direct commercial intercourse with 
the mother country. In that year a Philippine 
company was established at Cadiz, with the exclu- 
sive privilege of importing into that port only the 
productions of India and China, and of re-export- 
ing them to the Spanish colonies of America, 
(Mexico excepted, which was reserved to the 
merchants of Manilla, to supply by the galleons.)* 
In 1803 this company was new modelled, when it 
received extended privileges for twenty-two years ; 
and its capital was fixed at twelve millions of dol- 
lars, in shares of 240 dollars, and the king took 
3,930 shares. The company have a factory at 
Manilla, where are collected the productions of 
India and China, to be shipped for old Spaiti, as 
well as for Lima and Guatimala. The company's 
trade is, however, still very inconsiderable, occu- 
pying only two annual ships between Europe and 
Manilla, and one between the latter and the 
western American provinces. 

Spain claims the Ladrone, or Marianne Islands, 
by right of discovery, and has had an establish- 
ment of missionaries and a few soldiers on Guam, 
since 1688. This island has, however, no com- 
munication with the mother country, the soldiers 
being sent from America, and the island supplied 

vrith 

* See Philippines, vol. iii. 
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>. with the objects ifcreqtmes by tbegtUeoa, on her 
•*•*• return from Acapulco to Manilla. 



iw*. Though the Italian territory, in general, afford* 

a great variety of valuable objects of external com- 
merce in the produce of the soil, the trade is far 
from being carried to the extent it is susceptible of, 
were the inhabitants more industrious or enter- 
prising. 

Genoa, which so long rivalled Venice as a naval 
and commercial state, has, by the succession of 
events, been gradually reduced until it fell into 
the all-grasping talons of the French eagle. At 
the beginning of the last century its powerful 
fleets were already dwindled to six gallies, and 
when four more were put on the stocks, the high 
and puissant lords were told by the French king, 
that, as they could have no occasion for so large * 
force, they had better spare themselves the ex- 
pense. Since this period their commerce ha$ been 
confined to coasting in the Mediterranean. The 
exports consist of 

Rice, Soap, Embroidered 

Fruit, Paper, silks and vel- 

Olive oil, White marble, vets. 
The imports are chiefly salt fish. 



Venice, in her proud days named the QuetH'tfT 
thg Adriatic % retained a great degree of prosperity, 

even 
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even aftfif her political consequence had vanished, 
and the India trade, the principal source of her 
riches, had been turned into another channel. 
This prosperity was, however, chiefly the result of 
the fortunes acquired by her ancient trade, and in- 
herited by her noble families, for her modern com- 
merce has been almost entirely confined to the 
carrying trade of the Turkish dominions, and since 
the rise of Trieste, a considerable portion of this 
trade has been wrested from her. The exports are, . 
J^ice, : Scarlet cloth, 

Oliyes, Gold and silver stuffs, 

Olive oil, j Looking glasses, and 

Coral, ., ^ other glass ware. 

Turpentine or Venice 
treacle,. 



Commtrt* 

Italy, 



Under the first of the Medicis, the Republic of 
Florence enjoyed alarge share of the commerce of the 
Mediterranean ; but when the sovereignty became 
hereditary, the intercourse with the proud German 
and Spanish noblesse rendered trade disgraceful in 
the eyes of the men of family, who sought honour 
only in the cannon's mouth ; hence the trade of 
Tuscany declined, and what remained fell into the 
hands of strangers. When Leghorn was declared, 
& free port, it became one of the principal marts of 
the Mediterranean. Its trade chiefly consists in 
importation of English merchandise, which it re,- 
exports to all parts of the Mediterranean, and re- 
ceives in return the objects of their produce to 

load 
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load the British ships baek. The export of the 
productions of Tuscany are silk, raw and manu- 
factured, ofive oil, incense, fririts, and marMe. 
The imports are spices and other colonial produce* 
salt fish, and manufactured goods. 



The trade of Naples is circumscribed by the 
want of capital, whence the merchants are obliged 
to wait for orders before they begin to collect a 
cargo, which is also generally paid for in ready 
money or short credit, which necessarily limits the 
trade to narrow operations. The exports are, 
Raw silk to France Manna, Aniseed, 

and England, Honey, Hemp, 



Oil of olives, 


Wax, 


Coriander, 


Wool, 


Salt, 


Sulphur, 


White and red ar- 


Potash, 


Vsiieese, 


gols* 


Fruits, 


Fish, 


Cotton, 


Saffron, 


Macaroni, 


Flax, 


Gums, 


Oak and chesnut 


Wines, 


Capers, 


cask staves. 


The greatest import to Naples is salt fish. 



The cKmate and soil of Sicily affords a variety of 
valuable objects of commerce, to which its post 
sition is also singularly well adapted ; but under 
its degraded government, all nature's bounties 
seem to be wasted on it, and such is the state of 
the people, that it is not uncommon to see the 
poor die in the streets of the capital for want of 
bread, while the hosts of princes and nobiKty 
squander away their large fortunes and waste their 

time 
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time ib bafts, : 


masquerades and 


religious mum- **■«•■ 


meries. 




Sicily. 


The exports from Sicily are, 




Barilla,* 


Pistachios, 


Liquorice, 


Sulphur, 


Lemons and le- 


linseed and Ha*- 


Silk, 


mon juice, 


seed oil, 


Wine, 


Oranges, 


Olive oil, 


Brandy, 


Essences of le- 


Locusts, 


Tartar, 


mon and ber- 


Rags, 


Coral, 


gamot, 


Goat, kid, and 


Raisins, 


Marble^ 


rabbit skins, U 


Figs, 


Amber, 


Anchovies, 


Currants, 


Salt, 


Tunny fish, 


Sweet and bitter 


Soap, 


Wheat and other 


almonds, 


Manna,t 


corn,^f 


Hazle nuts, 


Cantharides,t (I) 
Sumac, § 


Argols, &c. 


The imports 


to Sicily are, 




Salt cod and 


Coffee, 


Irish linens, 


herrings, 


Sugar, 


Silk and cotton 


Tanned leather, 


i Cochineal, indi- 


stockings, 


Tin, 


go, and dye 


Hardware, 


Iron, 9 


woods, 


Earthernware, 


Lead, 


Pitch and tar, 


Alum, 


Copper, 


Copperas, 


' 


Spices of all 


Manchester 




sorts, 


goods, 





The 

• Fifty thousand <antar4. t *** *&»»*»<* poandt. - 

,1 fio^caatarf. fc Thirty thousand aalms. 

ft Great quantities of f oat, kid, and lamb skins are sent to England and* 
Germany; the rabbit skins and rabbit's Wool ctoflf to France; for tbft 
• manufacture of hats. 

1 Wheat and barley to Leghorn and Genoa; beans and other pulse to 
Spain! 
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The importation of most of these objects is Very 
considerable, particularly of those for wearing ap-: 
parel, the Sicilians having no manufactures but of 
the very hoarsest sort* Foreigners pay five per cent' 
more duties than the natives, nevertheless the trade 
is principally passive. 



The Island of Sardinia is rich in objects of com- 
merce, amongst which provisions (beef, vegetables 
and flour) are the most considerable, and 200 ves- 
sels from Minorca load with these objects annually. 
The tunny fishery at St Peters, on the N.W. end 
of the island, is the most productive of the Mediter- 



nean. lhe other 


objects 01 export 


are, 


Goat, -\ 


Live hogs and 


Wine, 


Kit, f 


cattle, 


Brandy, 


Fox, VSkins, 


Flour, 


Barilla, 


Rabbit, I 


Biscuit, 


Sarcb, 


Calf, J 


Indian corn, 


Capers, 


Bullocks 9 hides, 


Macaroons, 


Cork, 


Fruits, 


Salt, 


Cheese. 



Salted provisions, 

Next to tunny fish and provisions, salt is the 
object of greatest export, and any number of ships 
may procure cargoes at Cagtiari : it is used in the 
Newfoundland, Norway and Baltic fisheries. 

The imports are chiefly spices, rum, and manu- 
factures for clothing. Foreigners pay eighteen 
per cent, ad valorem, and natives fifteen per cent 
The value of expprts is estimated at j£400 f <X& 
and the imports at ,£100,000. 

The 
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TFhfe trade of the Papal Territory is, even in Cn ^ ce ' 
« eomp&rison with that of the other Italian States y in* *«£ 
iBJgnific&nt^ the exports from Civita Yecchia, and 
:Ancoira being confined to a little wool, alum, terre 
d'ombre, fruits, and linen rags.. The impart* £re 
tchieily salt fish, colonial produce, and manufactured 

goods* " :.)!.." ...» 



Malta, though possessing great advantage of 
situation for commerce, had uhd^r its knights bufr 
tt single square rigged tnerchant vessel. These 
sovereigns deriving the greater part of their \in- 
feomes from the possessions of the Order, out of 
the island, were not under the necessity of trying 
to enrich themselves by Commerce, fit the same 
time that they dreaded the native Maltese better- 
ing their fcondition, and looking towards irtdepen* 
dence j hence the trade of the island was restrained 
by prohibitions, duties, and monopolies. The 
English having none of these motives to actuate 
them, the speculations of the inhabitants were 
freed from all restraints, and the island has latterly 
been a vast magazine of British merchandize ; seve- 
ral hundred vessels visiting it every year. 



Malta. 



, The trade of Trieste* previous to its becoming & 
free port, was very insignificant, but had rapidly 
increased, and it at present exports the produce. u£ 
Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and other 
cbuntries of Gefmany, and sends them in return 
altthe foreign objects they require. 
e vol. ii. 2 £ The 
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The commerce of the other ports of Istrii, is 
confined to the export of some ship-timber lb 
Venice. Flume sends some nails, planks, and 
tobacco abroad* Austrian Croatia has scarce any 
objects of export, except ship-timber, the abun- 
dance of which induced the Emperor Joseph, to 
attempt the creation of a navy, for which purpose 
an arsenal was established at Portore, and two 
frigates built there ; but the total want of na- 
tional seamen rendered this attempt abortive, 
and the frigates were made a present to th* 
Archduke of Savoy. 

The trade of Upper Dalmatia employs only a 
few coasters, who export the bullocks of Bosnia 
and Croatia, irora Zara to Venice. Lower Dal- 
matia is more rich in objects of commerce, ex- 
porting from Spalatro (formerly to Venice, at 
present to Trieste) a considerable quantity of 
corn, wool, silk, honey, wax, Morocco skins, and 
salted hides of Bosnia. The Dalmatian islands 
also send a considerable quantity of wine to 
Spain. 

The Ragusans, and the inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory of Cattaro, had a great number of small 
vessels employed in the coasting trade of the 
Adriatic and Levant. A part of the productions 
of Bosnia were also exported by these channels, 
particularly smoked mutton, sheep sfctns, atid 
wool. 
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The despotism of the Mahoinmedaa govern- 
ment, and the moral indolence of the Turks, are Tttrk * 
in direct opposition to an active commerce ; aod 
hence, since their establishment in Europe, their 
.maritime trade has been entirely passive, evgn 
the business of coasting, until a few years sinqe, 
being carried on entirely by the vessels of France, 
Venice, and Ragusa. Before the revolution, the 
ports of Provence had 100 vessels of 100 to 200 
tons burden, called caravans, employed in , the 
Levant trade. 

The late maritime wars created a great change 
in the commercial navigation of the Mediterra- 
nean, and more particularly in that of the 
Turkish dominions, throwing the greater part of 
the coasting trade into the hands of the Greeks 
of the Archipelago. This revolution commenced 
in 1796, when a great scarcity of corn prevailing 
in France, and the French, Italian, and Spanish 
flags, not daring to shew themselves, a few Greeks 
were induced, for the first time, to venture across 
the Mediterranean with cargoes of wheat; which 
produced so great a profit, that more extensive 
speculations were entered into by the Greeks 
of several of the islands, and so rapid was the 
progress, that in 1800 they counted 800 vessels 
carrying on the trade of the Mediterranean. Of 
these, 200 square rigged, of between 100 and 
400 tons, belonged to the barren island of Hydra, 
some of them mounting thirty guns with seventy 
men, for defence against the Barbary corsairs. 
The proportion of the other islands was, Paros 

2 e 2 eighty 
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eighty vessels, some stiH lateen rigged; Spezia* 
eighty, of whom a few only were square rigged } 
Ipsara fifty; Scala Nova, and the other ports 
400. The Greeks are, however, still far behind 
in the management of their vessels, and the 
large' ones, in which only the compass is in use, 
have always an European to direct their naviga- 
tion* 

The Turkish dominions afford a great variety 
of commercial productions, the greater part of 
which are exported in the raw state; amongst 
them cotton holds the first place, and is principally 
taken off by the French from Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople ; wool is next in consequence, and 
also goes chiefly to France, from Enos, Rodesto, 
and Constantinople. 

The exports of Albania are of little importance, 
both from the unproductiveness of the country, 
and from the uncivilised state of its inhabitants. 
Of late years, the trade has been confined to send- 
ing half a dozen small cargoes of oil to Trieste 
and Venice ; three or four of wool to Ancona and 
Genoa ; three or four of wheat to Genoa j one or 
two of tobacco to Naples j and some ship timber 
to Toulon. The English have no commercial in- 
tercourse with the coast of Albania. 

Greece and the Morpa are rich in commercial 
productions, amongst which ;the most valuable 
are : — 

Cotton. ....... to France and Italy. 

Wool to Marseilles and Leghor^f 

Silk • • to Marseilles. 

Corn 
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Go*** • • • to Marseilles and Italy. commtrce. 

Oft to Marseilles. T "**' 

Currants ...... to England, Holland, and the 

North* 
Calves : \ -* 

Qoats >skins j 

H^res J l 

Vermilion .. }*° Marseilles, ' 

Volonia . . . . ! 

Gall-niits .... J 

Wine 1 ^ 

FruS* 7 [ e ° nstanti »op^ »wt 

Butter ;;:;;; 1 Srn * rna - 

Brandy "\ 

jLinseed .... 

Kermes 
Gum-dragon. . 
Adracaht. ... >, 

Madder .... ' t0 vario « B countries. 

Tar ....... 

Oak bark! . . . 
Wax and honey 
Fustic _ 

Napoli de Romania and Coron, are the princi- 
pal trading ports of the Morea. 

The province of Roumelia affords :— 
Cotton -v 

Buffidoes hides* . I to France and Italy. 
Ox and calve skins J 

2e 3 Buffaloes 

whenaaort produces pnly fifteen-pence, and a calf* ten-pence! 
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Buffaloes tongues, salted and smoked. 
Morocco skins.* 
Anatolia affords, by the port of Smyrna, in 
which almost its whole foreign trade centers :— 
Cotton, Carpets, Wine, Wax, 

Copper, Drugs, Fruits, Sponge, 

Silk, Angora wool, Gall-nuts. Barilla, 

Leather, Madder, Saffron, Hides, &c 

Syria exports of its proper produce : 

Potash, to Marseilles and Candia, for the 

manufacture of soap). 
Natron, to France. 
Carthamus.t 

Dates, Goat skins, Tobacco, 

Birdlime Copper, Silk, 

Wax, Madder, Drugs 1 of An- 

Wheat, Gall-nuts, Coffee/ **• 

Chevron wool,t 
The port of Alexandretta receives about fifteen 
vessels annually from Europe, which are reloaded 
for the places from whence they came ; there is 
also a considerable coasting trade by Greek ves- 
sels, between the coast of Syria and Caramama. 

Egypt 

• Deer and goal skins alone are thus prepared. 

f Bastard saffron. From its flowers the vegetable rouge is nude, mtd of 
which there is a great consumption in France. 

X Aeoft silky wool thai forms on the camel in winter, and Calk off m 
summer. 
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Egypt exports of its produce 
Rice, Raw Silk, Elephant^teet^Nfromthciii. *■** 
Wheat, Oil, Ostrich feathers, £ tcrior of 

Dates, Soap, Ebony, ) Aftka - 

Fruits, Leather, Coffee of Arabia. 

The greatest part of the gums and resins used 
in medicine are also brought from Egypt, which 
receives them from the east coast of Africa, Ara- 
bia, Persia, and India. 

Turkey pays for the productions of India she 
receives through Syria and Egypt chiefly in specie, 
to the amount of ten millions of Turkish piastres 
per annum; tJW deficiency is made up in the 
copper of Anatolia. 

The Turks in general dislike the sea service, in raw**,,, 
which they must forego many of their habitudes, 
and particularly their indolence; hence, though 
the number of their vessels of war has been at 
times considerable, their marine has never risen 
to a respectable rank among those of Europe. 
During the siege of Constantinople by Mahomet 
II. the Turkish fleet of 300 vessels was baffled by 
oiiie Imperial and four Genoese ships, who re- 
lieved the place with men and provisions. At a 
later period the Florentines, with six ships, block- 
aded the entrance of the Hellespont for three 
years, and prevented the Turks from receiving the 
revenue of Egypt by sea. 

The Turkish marine had, however, its periods 
of prosperity : at the siege of Candia it was so 
superior to that of Venice, that the fleet of the 
latter dared not attempt the relief of the place; 

2 b 4 and 
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twh**~j. and after the capture of the island of Cyprus 
the Turkish ships swept the Archipelago, and wen 
threw Venice into consternation* The naval su- 
periority of the Crescent could not, however, be 
long tamely borne by the Christian powers of the 
JM[editerranean y and through the intervention of 
^ope Pius V., a league was formed against the 
Ottomans, composed of the King of Spain, the 
Pope, and Republic of Venice. The hostile fleets, 
however* long continued to watch each other, 
both being afraid to hazard a battle ; and when 
that of Lepanto at last tooH place, it was owing 
to the erroneous information recei^pd by each par- 
ty of the strength of the other. In this celebrated 
battle, the first naval one of any consequence 
fought in modern times, the Turks had 260 gal- 
lies and the Christians 905, The result of the 
action was a complete victory gained by the latter, 
the Turks losing 130 gallies taken, eighty burnt 
or sunk, and having 25,000 men killed and 
wounded, 10,000 Turks made prisoners, and 
$5,000 Christian slaves released* The loss iji 
killed and wounded on the side of the allies was 
10,000 The Turks however got possession of, 
pnd carried off the captain galley of Malta, with 
the standard of the order, which was exposed at 
Constantinople as a trophy of victory. Under the 
successors of Selim II., in whose reign this battle 
was fought (1571), the Turkish marine had scarce 
an existence ; and in the reign of Murad IV. 
(1623-1640) the Cossacks of the Dnieper des- 
cended that river with 150 boats, passed through 

the 
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thevBospbonis, and insulted Constantinople with ******* 
impunity. 

The Turks however followed, though trtrt 
slowly, the general impulse of navigation which 
arose in the eighteenth century ; and in the un- 
fortunate battle of Tchesm6, fought in 177®> 
their fleet consisted of fifteen ships of from ninety 
to i sixty guns* and an equal number of xebecs and 
gallies ; the Russian force was but ten ships of 
the line and » 'five frigates. Several ships of both 
fleets were fought with great bravery, while others 
kept aloof. SpiritofF, a Russian admiral, engaged 
thfe ship of the captain pasha, of ninety guns, 
ao chose, that the latter taking fire from the Rus- 
sian hand grenades, bath v blew up, and the great- 
prtt /part of their crews were destroyed. The 
action continued till night without any material 
advantage on either side, but when it grew dark 
the Turkish fleet cut th^ir cables, and ran into a bay 
on the coast of Anatolia, where they were totally 
destroyed by fire, ships, directed by Lieutenant 
Dugdale, an Englishman, one ship of the line and 
», few gallies only being towed out by the Russians. 
- . $ince . this unfortunate battle the Turkish go 
iVernment has felt the necessity of a respectable 
jnarine, and having induced a French ship-builder 
to superintend the worjcs, the ships are no longer 
what Baron de Tott describes them, " high deck- 
jed, the lower tier laid under water with the least 
wind, entangled rigging, bad cordage and blocks, 
thirty men in the gun-oroom to move the tiller, en- 
cumbered decks, #nd guns of different calibre pn 

the 
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the same deck." gut though the present Tuft iuli 
ships are built on the French model, the ignorance 
and timidity of their officers and crews remain the 
same* The former, not rising through subordinate 
ranks, are totally unacquainted frith the nature ef 
discipline, and hence it is by no means uncom- 
mon to see the admiral playing cheas on the quar- 
ter deck with a common sailor, from which he 
starts up to give his captain a box on the ear for 
a slight mistake. In harbour a Turkish ship of 
war resembles an eastern bazar, having a shop 
between every two guns. 

The crews are composed of Turks and Greeks, 
the former working the guns and the latter the 
drip. The Greeks, who are named GaUg<mdas 9 
are however fast retiring from the imperial service* 
as the commercial marine of their own nation in- 
creases. While they remain attached to the for- 
mer service they receive pay, whether employed 
4>r not, on condition of presenting themselves 
when called on. The Turks, on the codtmry, are 
only paid when in activity, and when their ships 
are laid up they retire to their several places of 
residence, and follow other occupations. When 
on an emergency an extraordinary levy of seamen 
is required, the Grand Signior issues a firman, 
ordering the chiefs of the islands of the Ardhipe- 
lago and the governors of the maritime towns to 
send a certain number of men to Constantinople. 

The Turkish marine is commanded by a Capidan 
Pasha, or high admiral, who usually hoists his flag 
during war. Undqr him, for the civil administra- 
tion, 
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tion, is the Tersana JSminL In the military com- **«****. 
mand the next officer to the Capidan Pasha is the 
CapitanOy who hoists a flag at the main ; the Pa- 
tronu is next, and heists a flag at the fore ; and the 
JReala at the mizen. The commanders of the gallies 
are named Beys, and usually furnish and equip 
their vessels at their own expense, a certain number 
of slaves being allotted to each to work the oars. 
• Hie ships of war are built at Constantinople, 
Gheralek, Metelin, Stancho, Rhodes and Sinope* 
The Turkish dominions supply oak and fir timber, 
pitch, tar, hemp, flax, and copper. "In 1794 the 
Turkish navy consisted of twenty-one sail of the 
line, of which one was a three-decker; twenty 
frigates and sloops, besides gallies and small ves- 

« sels. In 1801 the serviceable ships were only 
twelve sail of the line and fifteen frigates, aqd 
four sail of the line building. Besides the impe- 
rial ships, the Porte can fit out for war twenty 
large merchant vessels called caravals, which are 
employed chiefly in importing coffee from Alex- 
andria to Constantinople, and are capable of car- 
rying from forty to sixty guns. The states of Bar- 

* bary are also obliged to assist the Grand Signior 
with their whole naval forces when callbd upon. 



The commerce of the Barbary states, from the 
nature of their governments, their religion, and 
habits, is insignificant in comparison of what it is 
capable of being brought to from the natural pro- 
ductiveness of the soil.* The French are the 

only 

• For tbe commerce of Morocco, Me Wett Coast of Africa. 
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only Europeans that have any thing like an 01 
nised trade with the kingdom of Algiers, anci 
this, as we have already seen, is exremely fluctuat- 
ing. Tlie objects of export are 
Wheat, Olive oil, Bullocks' hides, Wool, 
Barley, Wax, Goatskins, Live bullocks^ 

Pulse, Honey, Wikibeasts'skins, Live sheep. 

The export of any kind of provisions is pro* 
hibited from Algiers or any of the places near it ; 
but, by treaty with England, it is permitted to 
export cattle from Oran to Gibraltar. 

The articles of import that£nd $ ready safe are 
Coffee, Alum, Copperas, Superfine wool*. 
Spices, Cutlery, Logwood, lens, 
Sugar, Piglead, Redwood, Fine Irish linen, 
Rum, Small shot, Tin, - £aIJicoes. 



'* :,;. 



.«] 



The kingdom of Tunis has had a very consider-* 
able export trade within these few .years, since 
the cultivation of corn and olives has been en- 
couraged, and the intercourse witli Europeans ha*, 
considerably civilised the Tunisians^ 

The objects of export are 



Wheat, 

Barley, 

Beans, 

Olive oil, 

Wax, 

Honey, 

Hides, 



Wild beasts* skins, Senna, 



Wool, 
Madder, 
Ivory, 
Gold dust, 
Scarlet caps, 
Zeroi sfiawls, 



Soap, ., 

Sponge, ' 
Cotton, 

Ostrich feathers. 
Orchilty weed. 

The 
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The com goes chiefly from Biserta to France, 
Spain, and Italy ; the olive oil from Tunis, So- 
liman, and Susa, principally to France; sponge 
from Susa, to Italy and Spain; soap, hard and 
soft, made of olive oil and -barilla, to Italy and 
Spain. The orchilla weed is collected near the 
ruins of Carthage, and among the rocky mountains 
east of Tunis ; it is of a very inferior quality. 
Qre^t quantities of wool are exported from most 
t)F the ports of Tunis, chiefly to France, where 
it is manufactured into the cloth called Londrins 
and sent back to Barbary. The ivory and gold 
dust arrive at Tunis by caravans from Tombucto 
in the interior Of Africa. 

The imports to Tunis are, 

From Tripoli, madder root and senna. 

From the Morea, dried fruits. 

From Syria, India muslins, cottons, carpets, 
silks, opium, copper, tobacco. 

From Trieste, glass-ware, timber in beams and 
planks, iron, fine linens, woollens. 

From Spain, iv*ine, brandy, wool,* naval stores. 

From France, hardware, watches, trinkets, fine 
linen, woollen cloths, sugar, coffee. 

From Leghorn, Swedish iron in bars and sheets, 
lead in pigs and shot, quicksilver, aqua fortis, 
spices, stick lac, gum benjamin, sheet iron, alum, 
copperas, sugar, coffee, cloth, cochineal, log- 
wood, nails, fine linens. 

The 

* For the tbanufacture of red caps, vast quantities of which arc uuiuu. 
jfactured in Tunis and exported to Italy and France. 
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The To 

or Eagfah goods, (parbcularfy 
which they receive tM Leghorn. KngMi 
French flKfchmto pay three per cent- 
os their goods (naval and mflkary stores excepted 
which are duty finee) ; other nations pay ten per 
cent* 



Independent of the natural indolence of the 
Moors, the want of good ports and of most of the 
materials for naval construction, would p revent 
them from having any naval force, were they not 
supplied with materials and even occasionally with 
ships ready equipped by the European govern- 
ments. Perhaps there is no greater political phe- 
nomenon in the present time, than the conduct 
of the maritime powers towards these barbarians, 
who are permitted to carry on their piracies, with 
a kind of impunity, against all nations who do not 
pay them for forbearance. Nevertheless Morocco, 
the most powerful of these states, has not above 
fifteen small frigates, some xebecs, and twenty to 
thirty row gatlies, manned by about 6,000 seamen 
and soldiers. Algiers has only five frigates of 
thirty-four to twenty-four guns, three xebecs of 
twenty to ten, four half gallies, and three galliots, 
with which contemptible force it has defied 
the united fleets of Spain, Portugal, Naples, and 
Malta. 

In 1784, Spain, outraged by the insults of these 
barbarians, shewed a moment of energy, and 

attempted 
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attempted to destroy Algiers by bombardment, ^ 
4b^t after expending 200,000 quintals of powder 
a&d burning 2 to 300 wooden houses, her fleet 
retired. The following year she returned to the 
attack $ joined by the naval forces of Naples, Ppr- 
tugal, and Malta, wjiich together composed a 
fleet of thirty sail; the Algerine marine however 
foiled them, and Spain finding it impossible to 
tubdue them while they were supplied with naval 
stores by the French from Marseilles, purchased a 
temporary suspension of their depredations for 
70,000 piastres. 

Tunis has three or four large barks of twenty 
guns and ISO men each, some xebecs of ten tp 
fourteen guns, a few feluccas and galliots, the 
whole belonging to the government, not exceeding 
fifteen to twenty vessels, besides about twenty 
armed for piracy by private persons. 

The rules observed by the corsairs in deter- 
mining whether a strange vessel is to be attacked, 
deserve mention. The captain first examines her 
with his glass, then the second in command, and 
so downwards to the lowest seaman, when the 
opinion is asked, and a single affirmative voice for 
the attack is obligatory on the whole crew, al- 
though contrary to the opinion of every ott^er 
person that composes it. 



COMMERCE OF THE BLACK SEA. 

From the earliest periods of authentic history, 
the Hack Sea was the centre of the richest com- 
; . merce 
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gSdr&J^ ine|ifce °f ^ e world, that between India todt 
~ Europe, which successively passed from -the 
Phenicians to thfe Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
and Greeks of the Lower Empire, and at last 
concentrated, as we have already seen, in the 
Genoese. The conquests of the Ottoman* shut- 
ting the Black Sea against all foreign nations, its 
commerce was immediately reduced to the rela- 
tions with Constantinople alone ; and hence thfe 
regions which it washes fell into the same state of 
slavish lethargy, as the rest of the countries subject- 
ed to the dominion of the Crescent. During three 
centuries/firom the capture of Kaffa in 1476, to the 
treaty of Kainardgy in 1774, the subjects of the 
Porte alone were permitted to navigate or trade in 
the Black Sea, and its limited commerce was 
almost entirely in the hands of the Greeks and 
Armenians. 

The advantages of a free communication be* 
tween the Russian dominions, bordering on the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean, could net 
escape the penetrating mind of Peter tie Great ; 
btit the first object being to get a footing on the 
coasts erf the former, he turned his arms towards 
this side in l699 f and Azoph with a territory 
round it, was the fruit of his successes. The un- 
fortunate battle of Pruth, in 17! !> however 
obliged Russia to relinquish this conquest, and for 
more than half a century, the Russian arms being 
employed on the shores of 'the Baltic, the views 
of its monarch on those of the Black Sea laid 
dormant. - v 

At 
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At length the successful termination of the war, o*^*- 
by thertreaty of Kainardgy, put Russia in posses- 
sion ofAzoph and its territory, together with 
Taganrog, the fortresses of Kertch6 and Jenikale 
in the Crimea, and that of Kinburn on the 
Dnieper, at the same time assuring to the Rus- 
sian commercial flag the free navigation of the 
Black Sea and its entrances, by vessels not ex- 
ceeding 422 tons burthen. 

Catharine II. having got entire possession ol 
th& Crimea, and extended the Russian dominion • 
to the Dnieper, in 1784 declared Kherson, Sevas- 
topol, and Kaffa free ports. This encouragement 
had not, however, time to produce any great effect, 
when in 1787> a fresh war broke out between 
Russia and Turkey, which was terminated by the 
peace of Jassy, by which Russia acquired the 
territory between the Bog and the Dniester, (L) and 
Kodja bay, whose name was changed to Odessa 
hi 1796, being fixed on as the place most eligibly 
situated to become the entrepot of the Russian 
commerce, instead of Kherson : the privileges of 
the latter were accordingly transferred to it 

The court of Vienna also claiming the privilege 
of navigating the Black Sea, the Porte accorded 
it in 1784. Until the war of the French revolu- 
tion, a considerable trade was carried on by the 
French under the Imperial and Russian flags ; but 
this infant commerce was arrested in its progress 
by this event, the English cruisers covering the 
Mediterranean, and seizing the vessels trading 
from France under neutral colours. At the peace 

vol. 11. 2 f of 
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c~**± oiJ^axitM, the navigation pf the 3bcki Sex mks 
ojpsnad to the French, Prussian, Spanish, Neapo^ 
Htao, Dutqh, Raguaan, and English merchant 
ffesgs; apd all these nations were allowed tofoav&t 
resident consuls in the Turkish port* of thia ii^- 
Xke» privileges gavs a great momentary octest-** 
si/cat to its commerce; and ia 1808, 81£'vfe«sls k 
entered the Russian ports from the Mediterranean 
few, however, of whom imported a$y mercbab- 
dise,. the greater number being in ballast; and 
the return cargoes, were almost entirely cop** o£< 
which there was, in that year, a great scarcity h^ 
the countries of the Mediterranean. Of these Bi5 
vessels, 



ftagi. 


Loaded at 


Destination. 


421 Austrian*, 


552 Odessa, 


186 Trieste, 


329 Russians, 


210 Taganrog, 


144 Messina, ' tf 


18 Ragnsant, 


2SKafa, 


103 Cephalooia^ 


16 Seven Islanders, 


19 Kosloff, 


72 Genoa, ' 


15 French, 


7 Sevastopol, 


57 Leghorn, 


7 English, 


4 Kherson, 


- 26 Corfu, } i 


6 Hydriots, 


— 


24 Barcelona, 


3 Spaniards, 


8J5 


#,MaAeife%r 


815 




8MalU, f , 






7TtMtsi&, l : 


; 




destination, on^ 


cr ; . . 




' account 'it ttifc r 

wa* 1. . 

, 815 



Russia 
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Huso* baft gome littte Coasting trade, and 
some fisheries in the Black Sea. In 180% thirty-six. 
vessels aad 3&>( small craft wete etoptoyfcd in .tbeii 
formeir. 

.There te also a considerable tirade between the* 
Russian ports and Constantinople and SroynMt 
carried cm entirely by Greek vessels under Russian 
colours, , i 

In receht years the export! from the Russian 
ports of the Black Sea have emanated tos^ren 
millions of rubles, . and the imports to live mil- 
lions** 

The object* of commerce afforded by the conn- 
tries of the Black Sea are as follow : — 

From Roumelia and Bulgaria by the ports of 
Varna and Burgos, 



Wheat, 


Tallow, 


Wax, 


Rice, 


Iron, 


Iron, 


Tobacco, 


Hare skins, 


Yellow grains 


Hides, 


Honey, 


for dying. 



From Moldavia and WaHachia by Rudjuk and 
Galatz, on the Danube, the same objects as above, 
and, moreover, W60I, butter, hemp, masts, ship 
timber and pitch. /^ 

. Jfttom Besarabia, by Ovidopol, the same objects 7 
as from the Russian government of Kherson, by 
the ports of Odessa, Akerman, and Kherson, 
which are, 

2*2 Corn, 

• Stc vol i. page 41*. 
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-mm*;*. Corn, Tallow, Hetnp^ v 

Oak timber, Tar f Sail clothe 

Ox and horse Chagrin, Wool. 

hides, Wax & honey, 

. From the Crimea, by the ports of Sevastopol, 
Kosloff ^nd Kaffa. 
Corn,. Morocco lea- Potash, 

Wool, ther, Felt, 

Wax, Sheep skidd, Caviar, 

Honey, Salt, Wine, 

Dried and salt- Salted and Silk, 

ed hides, dried fish, Saltpetre., 

Deer skins, 

In 1802 the quantities of some of these object! 
were, 

Wheat 150 cargoes. 

Wool 118,000 quintals. 

Wax 7,000 oques. 

Hides 25,000 pieces. 

Morocco . . . • 10,t)00 touras. 

. Wine ♦ 10,000 oques. 

Raw silk * 150 oques. 

Salt petre 5,000 oques. 

From the countries of the sea of Azoph, by the 
pint of Taganrog and Mariapol, chiefly iron, of 
which Constantinople ancji Smyrna take each 
60,000 quintals ; the other pbjects ar$ 



Dried fish, 

Caviar, 

Butter, 

Sides, 

Tallow, 



Wheat, 
Timber, 
Furs, 
Sail cloth, 
Cordage, 



Hemp, 
Linens, 
Wax, 
Wool. 



About 
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About 100 Greek vessels, under Russian colours, 
arrive at Taganrog every year. 

From Circassia, by the port of Fanagoria, all 
the above objects, except iron. 

From Anatolia, by the ports of Erekli, Amasrah, 
Ineboli, Sinope, and Uniah, 



Ox and Buffa- 

loe hides, 
Dried fruits, 
A little silk, 



Linens, 
Linen thread, 
Wax & honey, 



Hemp, 
Copper, 
Ship timber. 



From the countries of the Guriens and Laziens, 
by the ports of Kiresount, Trebisond, and Ris6, 
nearly the same objects as in the last paragraph, 
with the exception of ship timber. 

From Mingrelia and the coast of the Abasses, 
by the ports of Anarghica, Isgaour, Ghelindik, 
Sudjuk, and Anaffa, 



Butter, 
Hides, 
Wax & honey. 



Slaves of both Wool, 

sexes, Silk, 

Timber, Furs, 
Box wood, 

The trade to these coasts is, however, very in- 
significant, and entirely in the hands of a few 
Greeks of Constantinople. 



Commerc§. 



2r3 



THE 
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THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. ' 

: i 

The 'West Coast of Africa comprehends the fol- 
lowing divisions and subdivisions. 

J.. The coast of the empire pf Morocco* from the 
Strait of Gibraltar to Cape Agulon. 
* 2. The coast of the desert of Sahara, from Cape 
Agulon to the mountains north of the Senegal. 

8. Senegambia, or the country of the Senegal 
and Gambia, from the above mountains to the 
Gambia. 

4. Guiqea,* the limits ajid subdivisions of which 
are still uncertain, each geographer and traveller 
adopting, arbitrarily, those which strike him as most 
proper j thus some extend the denomination of 
Guinea to all the country between the Oambia 
andBenguela, dividing it into Upper and Lower; 
r while others confine it to the coast between the 
r Mesurado and Cross River. Among this variety 
of opinion, we shall take a middle course, as that 
indicated by similarity of climate and seasons, and 
Consider Guinea as comprized between the Gambia 
and Cape Lopez Gonsalvez. 

- En $$ 

+ tfte name of Guinea appears to be more ancient than the discoveries 
of the Portugttese, -being found in MS. charts of the fburteemli ceotwy; 
according to Leon AJHcatnu % this country is called by iht Africans &**, 
and by the Arabians Oheneoa. 
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English navigators usually give the name of 
Windward Coast to the space between the Rio 
Grande and Cape Palmas, because the Winds are 
generally from the north, and consequently it lays 
to wiudward relative to the Gulf of Guihe& 

The space from the Mesurado to Cape Palmas 
is named the Grain Coast, from a species of pepper 
called by the natives manigatta, and by Europeans 
the grain of Paradise. 

The Ivory or Tooth Coast extends from Cape 
Palmas to the river Frisco or Lagos, and derives 
iis name from the quantity of elephants* teeth pijo- 
citired on it, these animals it is thought being par- 
ticularly attracted to this part of the coast by its 
abundance of sugar canes, of which they are ex- 
tremely fond. This extent of coast is free from 
danger, attd may be sailed along Within a league. 

The Quaaua Coast, from the river Frisco to 
Assinee. This extent is more usually included iik 
the Ivory Coast. [ 

The Gold Coast, according to different writers, 
commences at Assinee, at Cape Apollonia, aqd 
at Cape Three Points, and generally is terminated 
at the river Volta. It has its name from the 
quantity of gold-dust brought by the negroes for 
sale, and which they collect in the Sands of the 
brooks and torrents. .'*.',. 

The Slave Coast extends from the Volta to drosa 
River. It is sometime* subdivided into Dahomey, 
or Whidah, from the Volta to Porto Noy^; ^** 
from the latter river to that of Formosa, and 
Ototy to €rt>9* Rivtfr. ' , \ '* 

«f4 The 
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The coast from Cross. River to Cape Lopes has 

no genital apellation, but is marked by the Danes 

< of its negro tribes, Biqffra and CaUxmga* and 

jgakbor and Gafon, from the rivers of these 

Barnes. 

From Cape Lopez to Loango the coast . is also 
without any other name than that of its negroes* 
the Gobbi> to whom succeed the coasts of Loango* 
to the 5° of latitude ; Congo, to the River Dsnda; 
Angola, to the Coanza; and Benguela, to the 
Gubororo. 

The coast from Benguela to the territory of the 
Cape of Good Hope, is sometimes included un- 
der the general name of Caffiraria, or the Country 
of the Kaffers. 
°^ The grand physical feature of Africa k the 

small number of its navigable rivers, or ports fit 
for the reception of fleets. On the north or 
coast of the Mediterranean, as we have already 
seen, the Nile alone is of any consideration, and 
the whole number of ports fit for even vessels of 
moderate size does not exceed two or three. Chi 
; the west coast, washed by the Atlantic from ike 
Strait of Gibraltar to the Senegal, there is bo 
river of any consequence, and not. a single port. 
The coast of Guinea has, it is true, a great num- 
ber of rivers, but most of them are barred and 
inaccessible to ships, and the ports formed by the 
islands that line it, are few and inconvenient 
£eyond this region, the great extent, to 1 the Cape 
of Good Hope has but two or three riwrs, and 
an equal number of ports. On the east coast the 

. < same 
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. +&mt wit? of rivers and ports ete<tfirt to the^ en- 
trance of the Mosambique channel, and again froan 
the Equator to the Strait of Babel-mandeb. All 
the rivers of Africa, within the tropics, are sub- 
ject to periodical inundations, caused by the 
heavy rams, when the sun is vertical in the i equa- 
torial regions. 

The banks of most of the rivers of Guinea atfe 
either marshy and covered with impenetrable 
mangrove/ 10 or dose forests, and in few instances 
afford any dry elevated grounds ; there are, how- 
ever, spots on the banks of the Sierra Leone, 
which ofier a picturesque and varied mountainous 
scenery. The whole west coast of Africa is beaten 
by .a violent surf, and infested by sharks/"* while 
the rivers abound in equally voracious alligators, 
and the fresh water swamps with the hippopo- 
tamus. 

The coast of the Empire of Morocco to about 
Gape Nun, is bounded by lofty mountains of thfe 
chain of Atlas, whose summits towards the north 
are covered with snow till the month of May. 
Beyond this region commences the barren coast 
jtf the Desert, which to the confines of Senegam- 
bia presents a continuity of arid sand-hills, whose 
only vegetation is a few bushes or stunted trees; 
ibis low coast terminates to the north of G&pe 
Verd, where commences the undulating and 
wooded coast <bf Senegambia, which extends to 
the Gambia. ; i 

. The 'climate of the West Coast of Africa, from 

the 
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the latitude of #>° north to the Equator, ^ fe ge- 
neral extremely destructive tp Enrapepp* timqgi 
6ome spots more salubrious than others are fbttof. 
The rainy season commences thronghoqt- tfip 
tract in May, lasts till October, sod is at its 
height in June and July, with almost cojpwtailt 
thunder and lightning. The exhalations froaa tke 
marshes, formed by the overflowing of the threes, 
from the rank vegetation on their banks, and ftofe 
Ihevegetable and animal corruption which coueratte 
ground, produce mortal dysenteries and inflamma- 
tory fevers. During the dry season from Norambqr 
$o May, the climate is less unhealthy, the at- 
mosphere being then dear, and the heat tem- 
pered by sea breezes. In Senegambia the grg&tert 
heat is in July, when the thermometer rises in 
the open air to 120° or even 130°, and In the 
night never falls below 100. The winds doriag 
the wet season on this coast Wow constant^ from 
the north with strong southerly currents, by meanfc 
of which vessels ran from the Senegal to Gmee 
in twenty-four hours, while it requites ten ©rfifteea 
days to beat back. During the dry season the 
thermometer varies in the day between 88° and 
68°, and during the night, when there are heavy 
dcws,<°> falls to 60°- 

The coast between the Gambia and Cape Vergs* 
a distance of £50 miles, is formed by a chain of 
low and fertile islands separated from thtf main, 
and from each other, by narrow but deep sbtekiu 
Beyond Gape Vetga these low islands anef auotaed- 

e3 
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tftlty an dettfted catst, which increase? fa height 
tfll sdfeth t)f Sierra Leone it presents alpine peftfcs 
apparently of volcanic origin. On this extent of 
Itoast Aft rains commence the same time as to the 
fibrth, but are not so intense nor the climate so 
insalubrious: the extremes of the thennomettfr 
throughout the year are 63 and 98, from May to 
August. N.W. winds are most prevalent, and 
S.W. in September and October. In November, 
December, and January, N.E. winds prevail, with 
logs, and the thermometer descends the lowest*. 
In February, March, and April, land And sea 
breezes are pretty regular, the latter from die 
S.W. in the evening. <P) On this coast between 
June and October tornadoes are frequent, and 
chiefly come from between the E. and S.E. ; they 
Wow with all the violence of a hurricane, but 
seldom longer than an hour or two, and their ap- 
proach is denoted by black heavy clouds, rising 
in the S.B. an hour before their arrival.* 

Between Sierra Leone and Cape Palmas the 
prevailing winds are from N.W. and N.N.W., but 
after passing this cape they blow throughout the 
gulf of Guinea from S.W. to S.S.W. The general 
current sets to the S.E. to Cape Ralmas, round 
which it curves to the E.N.E. into the gulf.t 

The 

• B4avn> * African Mem*: other writers say these storms are an«oq»r<t+ 
by a small white cloud, but this Captain Beaver positively contradicts from 
tb« ocperience of seventy of them; of which sixty-three came from be* 
tweeaE. sad $$., two at E.liE,, *htce at N.E. and two a|JJkJV>, Tfltfc 
word tornaM is Portuguese and signifies a whirlwind. 

f On the equator in the gulf of Guinea, the current sets at times strong 
to the wut y chiefly in June, July and August f and particularly at the new 

and 
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The Grain, Ivory, and Gold Coasts arelow and 
thickly wooded; but inland, at a short distance, 
the country is pleasantly diversified with hills and 
plains extremely fertile, and with abundance of 
good water, an article that is both scarce and bad 
near the shore. The seasons are similar to those 
already noticed, but the heat is greater on the 
Gold Coast than even in Senegambia, the thermo- 
meter rising in the open air to 134. On the whole 
coast of Guinea, from the Gambia to Cape Lopez, 
a singular wind, called the harmattan, blows from 
the interior of Africa, occasionally in December, 
January, and February. It has no regular period 
of duration, sometimes continuing only a few 
hours, at others for several days ; it is cold and 
always attended with a dense dry fog, through 
which the sun at noon appears of a pale red. The 
extreme dryness of this wind withers the leaves of 
vegetables. At some seasons it is considered ma- 
lignant, probably after wet weather, when it is 
loaded with marsh miasma ; at others it arrests the 
progress of epidemic diseases. From the whitish 
powder which seems to compose the fog, and 
which subsides on the earth, it has been supposed 
that this wind blows from some volcano in the un- 
explored interior of Africa. On the coast of 
Sierra Leone it blows from the E.S.E., on the Gold 
Coast from N.E. and towards Cape Lopez from 

N.N.E. 

The 

and fall moon — fforthnrgli* Int. Dirrrt. We are inclined to attribute this 
westerly curre ut to the ^reat quantity of fresh water, emptied into the* * 
eastern port of the gulf iluriug these rainy mouths. 
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The Stave Coast, between the rivers Volta and 
Formosa, is low and in general thinly wooded ; i% 
is lined by a chain of lagoons, separated from the 
sea by a narrow border of land, called by the 
French La Prie, the meadow, and which are 
formed by the overflowing of the rivers. From 
the Formosa to the Camerons the coast is inter- 
sected by the mouths of numerous rivers, by 
some supposed to be branches of the Niger*® 
which still conceals its embouchure from the r£~ 
searches of geographers. These rivers carry out 
great quantities of mud, which elevate the bottom 
of the sea, and it seems probable that the project- 
ing land of Cape Formosa, which separates th$4 
gulf of Benin and Biaftra, is entirely formed of 
alluvion. A considerable number of elephants 
frequent this part of the coast j but their tusks are 
said to be of an inferior ivory. The fresh water 
swamps are also frequented by the hippopotamus. 
Between the rivers Camerons and S. Benito, the 
coast is mountainous, and in the tract called the 
high land of Ambozes some of the peaks are 
thought to equal that of Teneriffe in elevation. 

After crossing the equator the wet season is from 
September to November, the rains prevailing at each 
side of the equator in the respective summer sol- . 
stice ; they are also retarded in going to the south, 
commencing at Loango in December and lasting 
till March. After passing Loango there is strict- 
ly speaking no wet season. On the coasts of Congo, 
Angola, and Benguela, gentle rains fall during 
March, April, and May, when.a dry season suc- 
ceeds, 
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ceeds, and J«ea»d July are the moafe.p hg e nnt - 
months, the heat being moderated bjr atthtaeqas. 
In October, November.aad Decetabe* aawegaiti 
feU, awl are succeeded by a second dry *«teon 
and harvest. These coasts are not subject to- Art* 
nadees, and are seldom visited by stormy »> thaft 
ships anchor at all seasons on the open coast, 
without rtioniag a»y risk. The country : near. Jfta 
sea is intersected by lagoons and rivers fell of iah» , 
and fresh water is in abundance. The Inest Icw&t ^ 
of the ttopic are here in profusion, and generally 
grow without cultivation - % but tfee only domestic 
animals reared for food are hogs and goats* these 
being bat few horned cattle, and no sheep*'* 

The little general knowledge we have of tfre 
coast from Benguela to the territory ©f the Gape 
of Good Hope, will be found incorpow*ed in the 
few notices, we are able to give of particular points 
on this coast. 



Descriptive Sketch of the Nations inhabiting tiie 
West Coast of Africa. ? 

*K»r.,ftt. After passing the limits, of Morocco*/ thfrifrsl. 
° anU nation met with is the Maor* of Ike Dtm%. v&* 
inhabit the coast from Cape. Agulon to the Sen**! 
gal, and form three tribes. Though thejradkneflr- 
ledge the Emperor of Morocco as Aeir sowstigfc' 
they are in every respect independent of hi* >gere 
vemment or power. They lead an erratic .life 
their habitations being conical tents of a; cloth 

manufactured 
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rotaafaCtared e£ camel's hair, which they' mtfve *S&&* # 
dM«t in irtircfc ctf pasture for their ctttku Tlieir 
whoirt fijratewre consists of two U*gt leather racks, 
^ Vtfoedeu be** a few goat ski&sl to hold their -aulk 
ami Rafter* several wooden phrtters, two flat attmes 
for grinding barley, some oiier mate serving lor 
beds* and a amaJJ copper kettle. 

The character of the Moors is by no means en* 
gagifig ; they are cruel, deceitful* ami ignorant* 
and at the sa«ie time: so proud that they think the 
sun rises for them alone. "Contemplate that 
orb/* aaid a Moor to a Christian slave, M it is un- 
kj^own in Ihy country; you have no trees, nor 
sheep, nor eftmeH, tor sand, nor goats, nor are 
your women fat Wee ours." Their religion is that 
of Mahomet mixed with paganism, and their lan- 
guage a corrupted Arabic; 

These barbarians consider shipwrecked vessels 
as presents frcto heaven, .enriching tbeiuseJveq by 
their plunder, and rediicing their crews to the 
most abject state of slavery,, from which there ia 
np other hopes of escaping than by a powerful re- 
clamation from the* Emperor of Morocco, who is 
even, obliged to pay a great ransom for their deli- 
verance* which is usually repaid by the European 
consul of the nation to which the prisoners be* ' 
long. 

The most laborious offices fell on the wemen: 
they fabricate the cloth for the tents, make the 
bribes and saddles, dress the Victuals, fetch wa- 
ter, and attend the horses and cattle, who share the 
ttttfc of tljeir o*nen The women aim strike and 
> * erect 
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*£,&* erect the tents, load and unload the camels, 1 holii 
~ the stirrup for their husbands, with WhloiAi £hey 
are not allowed to eat, but must content them- 
selves with their leavings. The wife is always 
purchased, and the price is paid in advance. The 
husband may divorce her when he pleases, but he 
cannot reclaim the purchase money. Female adul-i 
tery is uncommon, and when it occurs, the hus- 
band usually contents himself with turning off his 
guilty partner, while her relations, more vindio 
tive, often wash out the disgrace in her blood. 

Female beauty, according to the Moors, con- 
sists in extreme corpulence, and in long teeth, 
projecting out of the mouth ; hence to acquire an • 
enormous embonpoint is as much the study of the 
Moorish women as to avoid it is that of our north- 
ern females: for this purpose the Moorish girls 
are crammed with cuscus and camel's milk, which 
are particularly fattening. The girls receive no 
kind of education, while the boys are taught to 
read and write the Arabic. 

The tent intended to receive a new married 
couple is distinguished by a white flag, and the 
bridegroom wears a white band on his forehead. 
The bride and her young female friends perform 
indecent dances throughout the day, to the sound 
of a drum; the morning after the wedding the ' 
bride is washed from head to foot by her rela- r 
tions, and entirely new cloathed, when she pays 
her visits through the camp, and in the evening r 
returns to her husbandfstont ' 

When a son is born ths mother testifies her joy 

by 
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by blacking Iter face for forty days, while on the Af# 2£$ l *« 
birth of a girl she only blackens one half of hit — 
face for twenty days. 

The Moors are little acquainted with the useful 
arts, and with the exception of knives and kettles, 
which they make out of the iron and copper they 
procure from Eurdpeans, they are dependent on 
atrangeris for every article of cloathing and do- 
mestic utensils. Being essentially pastoral, their 
agriculture is very imperfect, and consists in 
fcimply scattering the seed barley, wheat, ot 
millet, on the spots moistened by the rains, and 
covering it with a light plough, worked by a sin- 
gle camel ; the crop, if it succeeds, (which is very 
precarious,) is divided among the horde. The 
common food is milk, honey, and the flesh of 
wild animals, for they kill no domestic ones, ex- 
cept in times of great scarcity, or on solemn oc- 
casions. 

The Moors are constantly at war, both with 
each other and with the Negroes. In their battles 
every individual singles out an antagonist, whom 
he attacks with spear, sabre, or dagger, for they 
have but few musquets, and are very inexpert in 
their use. The Negroes made prisoners are kept 
as slaves, while the Moors, after being stripped, 
are allowed to escape. The only virtue they seem 
to possess is hospitality towards each other j a 
Moorish stranger is fed and assisted, but never 
admitted into the tent. If he is a person of con- 
sequence, an ox, goat, or sheep is killed to regale 
vol, ii. £ o him, 
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"^l** hum aa&tbe raw fat is firtf aerwd up'fcy ifcfee- 
"""" jneHt whtv wb<en the other parts Are cJteeteedUi 

the stranger's share on some fresh straw* and *be 
husband, causing it to be borne by a slave, pro- 
ceeds with it to his guest, who invites his host 
J# partake of it, but which is always deeflhed. 
I^Uis hospitality is, however, more ostentation*, 
or arising from established custom, than tfae^ im- 
pulse of generosity, for at whatever hour tile 
stranger may arrive, or however hungry h& may 
be, the repast is never served up till night. The 
next morning the guest departs, without taking 
leaye or thanking his host, and if he remains ja 
second day, it is looked on as taking an improper 
advantage of hospitality, and he is tacitly warned 
to depart by giving him a much smaller sh*ge of 
victuals the second day than the first The last 
question put to a stranger on his claiming hospita- 
lity is after his health. 

The dress of both sexes is simple : that of the 
men consists of loose trowsers, and a piecs of 
cotton cloth thrown over the shoulders like ascwf 
and fastened round the waist with a belt, in jvhitfh 
is stuck a dagger, and which also keeps t&W 
handkerchief. On the head they wear a ^jhite 
linen turban, and on the feet morocco slippy qr 
half boots. The women wear long tijo^yspj^ shifts 
with wide sleeves, a corset, and ovar $li ja pje^ 
of blue cotton, which reaches from^t^ a#q&;$0 
the heels. Their head-dress is a piep# of, wh&B 
pptton,, vyvhich serves as a veil when, tjiey gpjnto 
...■,. . < / - *. v;lhfi 
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♦he **h wily ; fcr these ■ tribes af e tiot> sfafficfcwfy "M.'* 
^aafoufr of ttielr *^m*n to oblige th*4n to cottewl 
-4beifltfcoes* Their feet and legs are bar& ! 

G'Hj , + .,- j. ' <; • . • •'* 

L WTaihe Moats succeed the Negroes, a race to- ****. 
tally different, both in personal appearance and 
in moral qualities. Though some erratic tribes df 
Negroes may be met with near the west bank of 
the Senegal, this river is their proper limits oil the 
north, and they extend to about 20° sotith. 

Tins' race is distinguished from all others, not so 
•much by the colour or the features, as by the fonh 
and thickness of the skull, which differs from thosie 
of all other races, and particularly from Europeans. 
The most prominent trait in the moral charac- 
ter 6f the Negro is indolence, which is doubtless 
the consequence of the climate and soil of the 
region he occupies ; the intense heat of the for- 
mer relaxes the frame and renders great exertion 
impossible, while the latter affording all the ne- 
'eessaries of life almost spontaneously, renders 
touch i exertkrft unnecessary. As, however, the 
countries of the Negroes differ considerably in 
cKrtatfe and soil, as well as in government, the 
physical and moral character of the tribes is pro- 
pbftionriHy affected and modified by these varia- 
tion*, j *md some tribes are accordingly endowed 
Mrifh rtfuch more energy, and are mor$ industrious 
**tttt dthdrt. » 

t iThe first great feature in the state of Negro so- 
^tety is slavery, which seems to be universally 

2 o 2 spread 
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*vr~: spread over the regions inhabited by : this race* 

the class of princes alone is exempt from the cod* 
sequences of this general principle, those of this 
class taken in war enjoying the privilege o£ being 
put to death by the captors, or of putting an end ta 
themselves. Most of the Negro tribes inhabiting 
the coast, as far as the river Mesurado, have eat- 
braced the Mahometan religion, but many of them 
render it almost undistinguishable by the mixture 
of their ancient superstitions. They all, howeveiv 
agree in three points of the Mahometan doctrine, 
the plurality of wives, the necessity of circum- 
cision, and a veneration for the prophet. The 
tribes inhabiting the coast from the Mesurado are 
gross idolators, except that- in the country south 
of Loango some traces of Mahometanism are 
again observed, which may probably have been 
introduced from the East coast, by means of the 
commercial communications which heretofore ex* 
isted, and which probably still exist by caravans. 

Whatever forcibly strikes the imagination of 
the negro, is immediately converted into a deity, 
and becomes his Jetishe, or idol; he adores and 
consults a tree, a rock, a fish-bone, a blade of 
grass, or any other material object equally insig- 
nificant. Some tribes have however a supreme idol 
drawn from the animal creation, to whom chvkie 
honours are paid, and who is nourished in rude 
temples and served by young priestesses. In 
Whidah, a serpent is the god of production com* 
merce, and agriculture. In Dahomey* die leopard 
has the first rank, and in, Benin a lizard, while; 

other 
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other tribes more rational give their divinity a M ST' 
Oilman form, or worship the all bounteous sun. 

The Portuguese missions, it appears, have had 
but little success in converting the negroes to 
Christianity : nor is this to be wondered at, wheil 
it is remembered that the missionaries were bigotted 
monks, who instead of endeavouring to gain the 
confidence of the negroes by mildness, and lead- 
ing 1 them by degrees to adopt the true religion, 
disgusted them both by personal ill treatment and 
by attempting to force on thetir belief abstract 
dogmas and rules of moraflity, the first of which it 
was impossible for them to comprehend, while the 
second were totally subversive of and incompatible 
with their ancient manners and habits. 

The food of the negroes consists chiefly in rice, 
Indian corn or millet, boiled to a paste and highly 
seasoned with red pepper. They tose little animal 
food, and are by no means delicate in the choice 
of it* the putrid flesh of the elephitit, crocodile,' 
ntonkey, and dog, not being rejected by their 
stomachs. Thbse of the coast are expert fishermen 
a(hd draw a considerable portion of their food from 
the sea; but here, also, they prefer the species 
rejected by Europeans, the shark beihg their 
ffcvourite fish. 

The drink of the negro is either thd sap of. the 
palm' tree, called by us Pubn wine, or water, ex* 
cept when he can procure spirits, the taste for 
which, introduced by Europeans, is one of the* 
greatest obstacles to the civilization of Africa. 
The eloatbmg of the negroes is only sufficient for 
2 o 3 decency, 
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decency, and consists either of cbttori chfUitOttku 
factored by themselves or procured from 'fitfrt* 
|>eans. Their habitations cost Aem ttttWltokift 
trouble than their dress, being conical ht*ts*fedl& 
'posed of the trunks and branches of trees. >f tibeir 
Villages are straggling assemblages of the^'lWt^ 
with no other public building than a grt&t ^she^ 
open all round, where are held the public cfelitxH* 
tions knownby the corrupted Portuguese m&ti&& 
Palaver. The furniture of their htrti dbek ii6t 
extend beyond a few calabashes and woodetitrf ett- 
sils : their chiefs have, however, some objects of 
European manufacture, and as marks bf'thfeir 
dignity on great occasions, dress d V B&ropi&kt 
and have a silk parasol held over them by a-ibtffei 

The amusements of the negroes are daridrtg jtod 
gaming, of the former of which they are ^o |ii- 
sionately fond, that an author, in describitf j* Attn), 
says, " that after sun-set all Africa daric^." 
Throughout the night the air resotmds^th the 
monotonous sounds of their torn toms % triii^d^ith 
the discordant notes of a shrill Jvory luirti^ &icHhe 
simple ones of several kinds of rude g^aitf'ithd 
lyres; all ages and both sexes partake ft^^ti&h 
nocturnal concerts, and the music and £<h\g*dF$tte 
village answer to those of another. i/iia rfl ^ li tJ 

The custom of making incikidhs fri } W& &5h 
prevails amongst all the negro tribes, whb ! Have 
retained their primitive manners ; but th&& 6fna- 
mental cicatrices vary, both with rested? -tottHe 
parts of the body and the figures, wftH J diflftftfetit 
tribes. Circumcision is adopted as- tfSl^'^flfe 

idolators 
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idolators as tUe Mahometans, and by some tri^s >^<- 
is exfteuded to the females, while others take pains 
to produce J>y #rt 9 the natural distinctive it^rj^^f 
the/emale Hottentot. / * : \*" c ) ' 

Xhe coast between the Senegal and Q$mWis 
divided in the latest maps as follows* The kingdom 
of Hoval extends along the left bank of the Sene- 
gal for thirty leagues : the king is named Brae. 
J'ropa the mouth of the Senegal to below Cape 
Verd is the kingdom of Cay or, of whifch the chief 
is named Darnel. To the south of this territory is 
the kingdom of Baal, governed by Tin: it has 
twelve leagues of coast. Portudal is in this terri- 
tory, and its limit is Point Serene on the south. • 
The kingdom of Sin, or Bursin, succeeds, and 
has also, twelve leagues of coast: in it is Joal. 
The kingdom of Salum, or Bursahm, extends 
from the limits of Sin and has the same space of 
cpast i from it to the north bank of the Gambia, is 
the kingdom of Bar. All these chiefs govern 
despotically in the utmost latitude of the term/ 
the property and the persons of their subject 
being at their disposal. The order of succession 
to the throne in the kingdom of Cayor iain th^ 
deceased king's brothers, according to pricfrity of 
birth, and in default of brothers in his sons. In 
tfie kingdom of Hoval, the eldest son of the eldest 
sister of the deceased king succeeds. T 

In the territory of Cayor and on the qoast, ljalf 
way between Cape Verd and the Senegal, is a 
negrp tribe, named Ceres or Sevens, who ar^ de- 
scribed aa living ip a complete s^te ) of nature 

2 o 4 without 
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without religion. , * ^ - 

,v The coast, from the Gambia to the Cassajnaji^ 
is inhabited by Feloops, a tribe of idqlatqrs, whff , 
are, described as melancholy and revengeful, but 
also honest and grateful. The succeeding tribes 0$ 
trie coast on the Bagnons* on the banks of thp St, ; 
Domingo, who are said to be peaceful cultivators; 
the Papels and Balontes occupy the coast betwejefv 
the St. Domingo and Courbali, and are panted ^ 
ferocious and inhospitable. The Papels worship 
trees, ox horns, and all sorts of visible objects^ 
When their king dies a new one is elected in $ 
singular manner ;. the corpse of the dece$se4 WO?* 
narch is placed on a bier, encircle^ by the chie£ 
nobles, and the Corpse being tossed up iu £he air, ( 
the noble on >vhom it f^lls in its d^sc^nt is the/e^ 
J by duly elected king. , > , 

The nation of Biqffers occupy the right baiik,; 
of the Rio Grande: they are somewhat civfliz^ 
and addicted to commerce. Between tfye jRi^ 
Grande and Nunez is the tribe of fidoes* \vhope 
lands are well cultivated and produce indigo .an$ .,- 
cotton, but with \yhom it i? necessary t^ b<J T 
guarded. The Bissagos islands are inhabit^ ky 
different tribes of idolators, generally^ f^fociows 
and treacherous, adorning their i huts wjtb th$ 
scalps of their enemies; and in the island o(Biss$o f 
the favgrite wive^ of the king are sacrificed, qu hjs 
dealt and burnt with his corpse,* 

* The negroes of the Grain <joast; *re said, tp fyp 
jealous of strangers, an4 ^rq little fyqwit, IThe . 

' Ivory 
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;fp C^pe La Hoi) is also occupied by aa *#**& 
unfriendly $nd warlike tri^e, described as an thro- , 
pbjphsigi, whenee the Portuguese give them the. 
name oitnalos gentes. East of Cape La Hou are 
the Qmqms, or ioos genres, who, like the 
Hindpbs, $re divided into casts, the son always 
following the profession of the father. 

r fhe po^st between the Volta and Benin is 
subject to the powerful and barbarous king of; 
fyo/tpmey, whose body guard is composed of 800 . 
tv^nen, ^rmed with musquets, bows, and arrows ; . 
whose chief officers approach him crawling on 
their bellies, and licking the dust of #ie ground ; 
the avenues to whose palace are paved with human 
scull% $nd itsw^Us incrusted with the jaw bones 
•of his massacred subjects j and who, on days of 
ceremony, sprinkles the graves of his ancestors 
w^ith human gore, while fifty corpses and as many 
hea^s rtuclf on poles, are placed round the royal.. 
s«5pi4chir£ ^-the Mfives of the deceased king mu* 
tuajjy kjU each other, until the new. monarch 
orders the ipaasaqije to cease; a$$l the people, more, 
fqroffipus t^an tygers, in the midst of noisy re*:; 
jqi^g, ,j;ear tl}$ victims to pieC£f^ Xot the mere, 
pleasure pf &#pg sq, wd withQjijt even the excuse. 
of feasting ,oi^ die 3^i, ,for they are npt oannibab* 

The negf<?eft o£. Benin are nearly as barbarous n 
as the, DaJiQmqy$ t . Tjiejir king, who c^n bring 
10jp,OOO fightii^Tj^en to ^the field, is; worshipped 
as a demi-god, is supposed \o live without food, 
aod when he appears t to dj^,' is thought, like the 
Gra$4 &ama f to revive under aiiotber human 

form; 
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*£** form. Hfere human victims are sacrificed to the 
tttf principle ; and in their feasts, the king and 
nobles dip their coral necklaces in the blood of 
the victim*, and pray to the gods, that they may 
mver be deprived of this mark of pm-ewineBce. 

The nations between Benin and Loango are 
little known. A second tribe of jB/o^s inhabit 
the banks of the Formosa, and are said to sacrifice 
their children to the devil. To them succeed the 
Galbongas, occupying the country through which 
Tuns the Rio del Rey and San Benito : they are 
painted as the least civilised of the negro nation*, 
going naked, and selling their children and reJfe 
tions as slaves* 

The Comma ntoAGobbi succeed the Calbonga* 
and extend to Cape Lopez : they resemble their 
southern neighbours of Loango. 

The Loangoese are named Bramas y and are a 
handsome and robust race* feeding on fish and 
the spontaneous vegetable roots their country 
afbrds* They were formerly cannibals, but are 
represented as much improved, friendly and hos- 
pitable in their mutual intercourse, and nwch 
addicted to love $ their great men havidg h doztta 
00 more wives, and the poorest two or three. 
They cloath themselves decently with their ows 
manufactures, and ornament their necks, aides, 
acid wrists, with beads of coral arid ivory, shell*, 
Ac. They are idolaters, but with some 'slight 
tincture of . Mahometanism. v i y 

•The negro tribes ©f C&ngo, Angola, and JSw- 

gxcia, differ essentially from those of Guinea, 

; t» i botli 
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fcfeth iii their physical appearance i said, in . their *22* 
Manners. Their;hair is sometimes sandy, ami rather 
frizzled than woolly; nor have they the negso flat 
t&te and thick lips, their Matures not greasy 
difcrtring* from those of southern Europeans*. Their 
moral character is, however, not more, amiable 
than thufcirftihe Guinea negro, being described 
&s mistrust&d, 'treacherous, revengeful, and d& 
void of natun* affection, selling their wives and 
children for. the most insignificant European to^ 
*ft* for a glass of brandy* The religion of those 
Who have not been partially converted to Chris* 
ttooity by 'the Portuguese* is a monstrous* com- 
pound of idolatry and superstition, founded fey 
their priests, who are extremely mtm&ousj to 
perpetuate their own influence. The govfem- 
ments are despotic monarchies, and the accession 
4&f a new sovereign is attended with a variety of 
splendidly barbarous ceremonies. Uolinritjed poly- 
gamy is* authorised by their pagan instiftutiacs, 
sad in this* respect even the Christian constats 
^anoot be prevailed on to forego, what they 
<zbmld6T the rights of man. .Three years trial are 
Stowed the parties before tying the ocumabial 
kfltft, a eustom which possibly some of *>«r xaadtrs 
may not thittkreirtirely absurd. t « <^ ■' 

The inhabitants of the <*oast between Benguela 
atid the parallel of SO , south* where,/ according to 
Mr. Barrow, commences the Kajffa* ccmtiiry, aft **«+ 
entirely unknown. The Ketfens o&wpf^the 
western - coast from the above parallel too Efiea- 
hetll Bay,' wMch separates them: from j the ^fttot-* 
1 tentots. 
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*±~ tentots. In their persons, the KjA* are 
wdl made, and robust ; their countenance 
entirely from that ef the n^gro* hawing a canw 
derable Arabic cart, and still more nearly resem* 
bling that of the Abyssinian, wbeaoe ih has been 
supposed that they are not the aborigines of 
country, but probably the desngridOfi *£ 
wandering Bedouin tribes. t? , «.*-. -. 

In their moral character the Kafcrs ^re distiuK 
gnished by an openness of manner, free fron* 
embarrassment or suspicion, and in their relation* 
with strangers are good-humoujted, benevolent, 
and hospitable. On the womei devolves the 
greater part of the domestic drudgery, . as well a* 
the field labour, the men only preparing the leather 
for their shoes, sewing the skins that serve them as 
clothing, attending the cattle in the jietds, milk- 
ing the cows, and hunting the antelope with 
the has&gay, a weapon also used in battle* j&ftk. 
in a curdled state is the principal food of the 
Kafiers, to which they add, roots, bertries^ and 
other vegetables, of spontaneous growth, and. some 
tribes also cultivate a species erf hoicusfat food; 
They rarely kill their cafetit, except eta soknkit 
oertMHfflwy and they possess na other domes!**' 
animals, having neither sheep, goats* iwgs, > mr* 
poultry., , Their huts ase tent shaped, the fhtme* 
of laths of wood, plastered insideL&nd-ent wtitb 
cows' dung and clay ;. they tattoo th^bskin, and 
wt&r their hair frizzled* Though not, known to 
hftV* any religious ceremoqjes,. they have.aa exalt? 
ed idea of a supreme power, believe in a. future 

state 
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state of reftr*Wion, and think that the worW is **£* 
eternal; they hare also modi Faith ki sorcei^, 
and practice circumcision, but not as a religious 
ritew The Kaffers are governed by Hereditary 
-chiefs, whose power consists in their being consi- 
dered the fathers of their people, than whom they 
are often less rich, for, receiving no subsidies, and 
being permitted to have as many wives as they 
please, their finances are not always equal to their 
expenses* The Kaffers are succeeded by the Hot- 
tentots, of whom we shall speak in the account of 
the territory of the Cape of Good Hope. 



OP THB 

BJSE AND PROGRESS 

OP THE 

EUROPEAN ESTABLISHMENTS and COMMERCE 

ON THE 

SOUTH-WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 



The knowledge possessed by the ancients of the 
west coast of Africa did not extend beyond Cape 
Roxo, on the coast of Senegambia ; and though 
some of their expeditions to this coast were for 
the express purpose of founding coloiyes, the re- 
lations of them which have reached us are so 
superficial, vague, and absurdly marvellous* that 
it is impossible to form from them any idea of the 
tfyen state of these countries. 

Of 

\ 
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Of the nations of modern Europe; the French 
lay claim to the honour of having first visited these 
coasts; for, according to their historians, tile 
merchants of Dieppe and Rouen traded to them 
$o early as the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and formed several establishments between 
the Senegal and the Bay of Benin.* The civil 
war3 which convulsed France towards the end of 
the same century, and in which the Normans 
took an active part, put a stop to their expeditions 
to Africa, and the establishments being neglected 
or abandoned, not a trace of them remained oa 
the arrival of the Portuguese on these coasts , in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The first voyages of the Portuguese were but 
predatory excursions against the Moors, to which 
succeeded a commerce of exchange $ and finally the 
court of Portugal deeming it for its temporal m* 
terest to annex these new-discovered countries #0 
its dominion, as well as for the glory of, God to 
convert the Pagan natives to the true religion* a 
1will was obtained from Pope Martin V. (14$a>* 
which granted to Portugal the sovereignty of x$he 
countries of the infidels, on condition *>f convert* 
ing them, and accorded plenary indulgences tri* 
the souls of all those who should perish iaAh&te 
pious expeditions* It does not, however, appear 

that 



* Two of these estabKshroenU on the Grain Coast were named ft < ff«ff f fr 
andfc petit Paris-, and St. George de la Mine, on the Gold Coast, is said 
to have received this name from the French, who bnilt a fort UeWftf- 
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thAt^ttieiPtrrUigoese took immediate AdvftfrtagB of 
this liberal doiwttion ; for the first of their esta* 
biifthoientft of which we have historical records, is 
that of El-Mina, founded in 1481 ; and fchtt&f 
years after we find them taking formal: possession 
i>£ tke country, by erecting a cross and pillar, with 
an inscription, on the banks of the river Zaire, 
and at the same time the King of Portugal added 
to his titles, that of Lord of the Kingdom of Guinea 
and of the Coast qf Aftka. 
- The monopoly of the trade of these coasts was 
enjoyed by Portugal until its subjection to the 
jcrown of Spain, when the Portuguese were driven 
from all their settlements by the Dutch ; and al- 
though they again recovered them with their in* 
dependence, they now found formidable concur- 
rents in the Dutch, English, and French. By a 
treaty with the first, they entirely relinquished the 
right of trading between Cape Palmas and the 
Volta, in return for the restoration of the town of 
Femamfcuco, taken by the Dutch in 1(330. They 
have also abandoned all their establishments from 
Cape Sp&rtel to the Casseman^a, but still claim 
the exclusive trade from that river to the Rio 
Nunez, between which they have many settle* 
mtfnts. The principal trade of the Portuguese, 
pn^this part of the coast, is, however, with fo- 
reigners, who anchor here on pretence of wanting 
provisions. Their chief settlement is Cachao, on 
<hcf livfer St. Domingo, where three or four ships 
ajrrjve annually from Lisbon and the Cape Yerd 
Islands, and take off 1,500 to 2,000 slaves, 150 to 

2C0,Q00lbs, 
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900,000lbs. of wax, 50 to 60,000R& of ivbr£ 
some hides, and a little gold. The Portuguese art 
also numerous on the banks of the Sierra Leona 
artd Mesurado, but their chief settlements and 
trade are to the south of Angola, from whence 
they supply Brazil with about 8,000 slaves annu- 
ally. 

The Portuguese settlements in Africa are per* 
feet colonies, and their inhabitants are, almost 
without exception, a mongrel breed, and many 
ef them perfect negroes in appearance. Those 
few vAxo are addicted to commerce acquire a cotb- 
fbrtable independence ; but the far greater num. 
ber are lazy, poor, thievish, debauched, proud, 
and superstitious. They are extremely jealous of 
their women, those who are called white being 
never permitted to stir out in the day, not even to 
mass ; and those of colour, who enjoy more li- 
berty, cannot appear abroad but envelopped, so as 
to leave one eye only visible. An African Portu- 
guese considers it an insult to inquire after the 
health of his wife. The dress of the teen ii & 
cloak, shirt, hat, a long sword, and a dagger, 
with a chaplet of beads round the neck. They 
have their churches and their priests j and their 
habitations, though like those of the negrott ge- 
nerally built of reeds, are larger, more solid, and 
more commodious. 



After the lapse of a century and a half th» 
French again appeared on the west coast of Africa 
(1579). At first private associations, unsupported 
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by government, formed trading establishments; 
and in 1626 the merchants of Dieppe and Rouen 
sent a superintendant to the island of St. Louis. 
In 1664 these same merchants sold their establish- 
ments to the West-India Company for 150,000 
livres. From this period until the revolution the 
trade was monopolised by successive companies, 
most of whom conducted it so improvidently, that 
it reduced them to bankruptcy, and they were ob* 
liged to sell their charters to new companies, who 
succeeded no better: thus in I67S the sale was 
made for 75,000 livres ; in 1683 for upwards of a 
million; in 1694 for 800,000; in 1709 for 240,000; 
in 171 8 for 1,600,000. This last sale was made to 
theMississipi Company, which now took the natiieof 
the East-India Company, at its termination in 1758. 
Its establishments were Arguin and Portendick *,- 
on the coast of the desert; St. Louis and Podor, 
on the Senegal ; Fort St. Peter and St. Joseph, in 
the kingdom of Galam ; Goree and Joal ; Albre- 
da, on the Gambia ; Bintam and Bissao Island. 
* By the peace of 1783 the French were guaran- 
teed the exclusive right of forming permanent 
establishments on the coast, from Cape Blanco to 
Cape Verd t, with the stipulation of the right of 
the English to trade between Portendick and the 
river St. John inclusive. The same treaty se- 
vol. 11. 2 h cured 

' V Porteiidiafc was purchased from the Moors by the Senegal Company, in 

f The {nniuMilu of ( .i^e \*enf \\:\& purchased liy the French from the 
■<vro jirltuT, in i7£3. ' * 
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cc+mT*. cu/e j to p raoc# the idand of Goree* the right if 
trading between Cape Verd and the Gambia, and 
between the Gambia and Sierra Leone,* with 
the possession of the fort of Albreda, in the 
Gambia. 

In 1784 the French established a military post 
on the Isle of Gambia in the river Sierra Leone» 
but which being totally neglected at home, waft 
abandoned, in 1793, by the two or three Europeans 
who survived the rest of their companions carried 
off by disease. In 1 786 a French mercantile house, 
with the authority of government, formed a com- 
mercial establishment on an island, called Borodo, 
in the river Formosa, of which a grant was pro* 
cured from the native prince, and which had ar- 
rived at some consistence, when, in 1792, it was 
attacked by surprise, by three Liverpool ships, and 
totally destroyed. In 1791 the French African 
Company was suppressed by a decree of the Na- 
tional Convention. 



The English, restrained by deference to the 
papal bulls which granted the sovereignty of 
Africa to the Portuguese, did not visit the west 
coast until after they had thrown off that deference 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. In 1586 

an 

* According to the opinion of publicists, the English, French, a*d 
Portuguese have a right to trade between the Gambia and Sierra Leone, 
with the restriction that the English are not entitled to form establishment* 
except on the Bissagots, and thence to Sierra Leone. 
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an association of English merchants first sent a ^^ ce * 
ship to the coast of Guinea to procure gold dust, 
ivory, and Guinea pepper ; which answered so^ell 
that, from that year, a considerable free trade was 
carried on until 1588, when Queen Elizabeth 
granted tp a company the monopoly of the com- 
merce between the Senegal and Gambia, a privi* 
lege which it continued to exercise till 1 661, when 
it received a formal charter from Charles II. with 
the title of the Royal African Company ; its ex- 
elusive privilege being at the same time extended 
from Cape Blanco, in the Bay of Arguin, to the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and in six years after it 
received the full sovereignty of the whole coast, 
from Sallee to the latter cape, saving those parts 
already occupied by other European nations, on 
the condition of presenting his majesty, and his 
successors, with two elephants, whenever he or 
they thought proper to visit the coast of Africa. 
The losses this company sustained by its wars with 
the Portuguese and Dutch obliged it to sell its pri- 
vilege and establishments, in 1672, for ,£34,000 to 
a new company. 

This new African Company being protect*^ by 
government, its affairs continued to prosper, and 
it increased the number of establishments until 
1695, when the people began to murmur at ex- 
clusive charters, as contrary to their rights, and 
detrimental to the country; which, in 1697* pro- 
duced an act of parliament, making the African 
trade free for thirteen years, leaving, however, the 

2 h 2 company 
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commerct. company in the possession of the establishments, 
the support of which was provided for by a duty of 
ten per cent, on the imports from the coast of 
Africa (slaves, gold and silver excepted). At the 
expiration of the thirteen years, no further provi- 
sion being made, private merchants continued to 
carry it on as before, and even the ten per cent, 
for the support of the establishments ceased to be 
levied, and in 1730 parliament voted .£10,000 
per annum to the company in lieu ; but the latter, 
not deeming this a sufficient sum, petitioned several 
times until 1751, when the parliament revoked the 
charter, payihg the company € £112,142 as a full 
compensation for the forts and other establish- 
ments. A free company was now established, un- 
der th^ control of the Board of Trade, each mem- 
ber of the company trading with his own stock, 
and on his own account ; and an annual sum was 
continued for the support of the forts, &c. # This 
company still exists, and appoints the officers at 
home and abroad. 

Between the peace of 1763 and the war of the 
revolution, England sent yearly to the west coast 
of Africa about 300 ships, or 23,000 tons, in which 
were employed 8,000 seamen. Of these Liver- 
pool sent one half, and Bristol and London the 
other. 

The English establishments are, James* Fort, 
and several factories on the Gambia: on the Gold 
Coast, 

Apollonia, 

* In 18M, £25,000 waa grunted for tin* purpose. 
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Apollonia, 

Discove, 

Succondee, 

Commenda, 

Animaboo, 



Tamtumquerry, 
Winnebah, 
Akra (Fort James), 
Whidah Factory. 



Commerce. 



The Dutch first visited the coast of Africa in 
1595 ; and in 1617 purchased the Island of Goree 
from the native prince. In 1624 they built Cape 
Corso, or Coast Castle j in l6i*7 dispossessed the 
Portuguese of St. George d'Elmina; and in 1644 
took Axim from them. The trade was succes- 
sively vested in companies and made free, until 
the war of the revolution, when it was in the hands 
of the West India Company. 

The establishments were all on the Gold Coast: 

Axim (Fort St. Anthony), 

Fort Hollandia,* 

Botro (Fort Batenstein), 

Tacorary, 

Sucondee (Fort Orange), 

Chama (Fort St. Sebastian), t 

Little Commenda (Fort Vedrenborg, 

St. George d'Elmina, 

St. Yago, or Conradsborg, 

Mauree (Fort Nassau), 

2 h S Coromantyn 

* Founded by the Bramlenburgers (Prussians), by the name of Frede- 
ricksborg, but abandoned in 1720 ; as well as another fort at Acoda, and a 
factory on this coast, which belonged to an African company founded at 
Embden. 

f Built by the Portuguese. 
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Carooaotjn (Fort Amsterdam),* 

Apazn (Fort LejdsaambeTd), 

Bercoe, 

Acta (Fort Crevccceur). 



The Danes first appeared on the west coast of 
Africa in 1650 ; and, as we have already observed, 
claim a territory on this coast, through which runs 
the river Volta. 

Their establishments are, 

Acra (Fort Christansborg), on the Gold Coast ; 

Fort Fredensborg, ^ 

Fort Kongstein, vOn the Slave Coast 

Fort Prindstein, ) 

Besides several factories dispersed on the coast 
as far as Popo. 

Spain has neither settlements nor commerce 
on the west coast of Africa; for though the 
islands of Fernando Po and Anabona were 
ceded to her by Portugal in 1788, in order to the 
carrying on a direct slave trade, she has, never 
taken efficient possession of them- After the 
ceasing of the Assiento act, (S) the exclusive privilege 
of supplying slaves to the Spanish colonies was 
gpaetod to an English merchant, who held it only 
till 1752, when the island of Porto Rico was made 
free to the slave ships of all nations, on payment 

of 

• Taken from the English by De Rnyter in 1665. 
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of nine pounds duty per slave. In 1765 an associ- 
ation of Cadiz merchants undertook to supply 
the colonies with negroes, but soon gave up the 
speculation. In 1789 the importation of slaves, 
by all nations, was permitted into Si Domingo, 
Porto Rico, Porto Cavallo, and the Havannah, 
for two years only; and only in vessels under 
SOO tons, and two-thirds of the slaves to be males: 
at the Same time a bounty of seventeen shillings 
was accorded for every slave imported by Spani- 
ards. These permissions and encouragements 
had, however, so little effect, that until the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in England, the Spanish 
colonies received four-fifths of their slaves from 
the English, according to the previous demands 
of the Spanish planters to the merchants of 
London, Bristol, and Liverpool engaged in thi* 
trade. 



Commerce* 



The articles of trade carried by Europeans to 
the coasts of Africa, in general, are, iron in bars, 
iron tools, sabres, clasp knives, fire arms, and 
other objects in iron of the commonest kind; 
block tin, copper basons, common glass ware and 
looking glasses ; glass, coral, and amber beads j 
powder, balls, small shot, and gun-flints; sugar, 
coffee, spices, tobacco, and pipes ; salt, spirits,* 
wine, cowries, t paper ; India cottons of various 
2 h 4 qualities, 

• The negroes being passionately fond of spirits the consumption is very 
great. In 1786, Liverpool alone exported 370,000 gallons. 

f Cowries, small shells, are used on the coast of Guinea, both in the 
dress of the negroes and as money. 
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comma*, qualities, imported by the East India Companies 
of the various nations for this trade; and, chiefly 
as presents for their chiefs, some broad cloth, 
particularly scarlet, silks, silk parasols, silver chains, 
laced cocked hats, gold-headed canes, &c. 
, The French, as has been already noticed, are 
entitled to the exclusive trade, and to the privi- 
lege of erecting settlements between Cape Blanc 
and the Gambia, with the exception to the Eng- 
lish, of permission to trade for gum alone, between 
St. John's river and Portendick. The fort of 
Albreda was also guaranteed to France by the 
same treaty, with the express limitation of only 
trading with the interior ; the commerce by the 
river being secured to the English. 

The productions of Senegal for commerce are, 
gum senega, (T) ivory, gold dust, ostrich feathers, 
some wax, hides, and some slaves. The quantity 
of gum senega imported into Europe is about two 
millions of pounds per annum, but varies greatly 
according to the state of peace or war between 
the Moorish tribes, and between them and the 
negroes on the banks of the Senegal, as well as 
from the difference of the harvests, produced by 
the degree of humidity of the atmosphere at the 
time the trees exude. In 1786 the French ex- 
ported only 358, 800 lbs; in 1789 upwards of a 
million. In 1793 only 172,000 lbs; and in 1799, 
again more than a million. The English generally 
take off about half a million, and another half 
million is supposed to be exported without being 
accounted for. In 1784, the other exports from 

Senegal 
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Senegal were, ivory 6,012 lbs, gold 531 gross, 

and 1,071 slaves* The gum is purchased on the 

spot fqv about six pence or seven pence the pound ; 

the ivory for about sixteen pence ; the gold for 

eight shillings the gross ; and the slaves for about 

eighteen pounds per head. The unity of exchange 

in Senegal is the Bar,* being the estimated value 

of a bar of iron, weighing about fifteen pounds. It 

is calculated at four shillings sterling ; therefore 

ninety bars is the general average price of a slave. 

The objects procured in the Gambia, and on 

the coast from thence to Sierra Leone, are a great 

quantity of wax, collected in the woods by the 

negroes, ivory, gold dust, and slaves: the latter 

are purchased for about sixteen pounds a head. 

There are many English trading places on the 

river Pongo. On the Grain and Tooth coasts the 

trade is entirely carried on on board ship. 

The extent of the trade from Cape Verd to 
Cape Falmas, previous to the abolition of the 
slave trade, was as follows : — 



C01*tTXt. 



{toree and Gambia. . 

Kio Nunez 

Rio Pongo..... 

Sierra Leone 

Sherbro' River 

- River Gallinas 

Cape Mount to Cape 
Palmas 







Cain- 




Area* 




SUves. 


Ivory. 


Wood. 


Rice. 


Wax. 


Pepper. 




Tons. 


Tona. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


2,000 


15 


— 


— 


150 


— 


600 


20 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2,000 


30 


60 


— 


— 


— 


3,200 


15 


200 


800 


— 


— 


:>oo 


— 


200 


300 


— 


— 


1,200 


— 


80 


— 


— 


— 


2,000 


20 


— 


— 


— 


100 


11,500 


100 


540 


1,100 


150 


100 



Value. 

£. 
60,000 

iy,ooo 

52,000 
82,000 
1S,000 
26,000 

43,000 



These 

• In general the negroes arc unacquainted with specie as a circulating 
medium of commerce, but form to themselves an ideal standard, which 
differs in denomination, and fluctuates in value on different parts of the 
coast. 
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These values are calculated at the average price* 
on the coast, viz. — Slaves £2Q a head, ivory 
.£350 a ton, cainwood £ 25 ditto, rice jflO ditto, 
wax £100 ditto, pepper j£l0 ditto. On these 
coasts the unity of exchange is the bar. 

On the Gold coast the English, Dutch, and 
Danes carry on an extensive commerce, by means 
of their forts and factories, which are always 
stocked with articles of trade. The unity of ex- 
change is the ounce of gold, valued at 66*. 8dL 
sterling. Cowries are more in use on this coast 
as money than on the others ; a string of forty is a 
toque, five toques a gallina or price of .a fowl, 
twenty gaDinas a cabishe, and four cabishes or 
16,000 cowries, half a gold ounce. 

The English, French, Dutch, Danes and Por- 
tuguese trade to the coast between the river Volta 
and Cape Lopez, or the Slave Coast, in its moat 
extended sense ; but the Portuguese are obliged 
to pay ten per cent, to the Dutch for this privilege, 
by the treaty already noticed. This tax is re- 
ceived at St. George d J Elmina. The Portuguese 
chiefly trade with the tobacco of Brasil, which is 
preferred by negroes to all other. On this coast 
the unity of exchange is the ounce ; and trading 
vessels are obliged to pay large customs or pre- 
sents to the king of Dahomey and other chief men. 
The coast of the Gobbi, south of Cape Lopez, has 
little other trade than the export of some logwood, 
elephants 9 teeth and hair, which latter is used for 
various purposes. 

Before the revolution the French almost mono- 
polised 
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polized the trade of the coast of Loango to cmmm. 
Ambriz,* usually sending thirty vessels a year to 
the ports of Cabenda, Malemba, and Loango, 
-which took off 12,000 slaves and a small quantity 
of ivory, elephants being rare on this coast, from 
its being more hilly, and with less underwood, and 
fewer rivers, than the coast of Guinea. The unity 
of exchange here is the piece, or arbitrary value of 
a piece of India calico, which is estimated at 
about 6s. 8d. 

The exclusive sovereignty and commerce of the 
coast south of Ambriz is claimed by the Portu- 
guese, and generally acknowledged by all other 
nations. The jealous caution of the Portuguese, 
with respect to the gold and silver mines of Saint 
Paul, preventing foreigners from visiting this 
country, it is, consequently, very imperfectly 
known to us. Its exports are slaves, some iron* 
copper, lead, and gold. 

Between Cape Negro and the territory of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Europeans have neither 
establishments nor commerce: a few of the southern 
ports only being occasionally visited by whalers. 

Tlie 



* In consequence of a dispute between France and Portugal, respecting 
this coadt, a convention was signed at Paris in 1786, by whicb it was 
agreed, that France should enjoy the same trading privileges as the English 
and Dutch, on the coast south of the river Zaire ; on which Portugal claimed 
the sole right of forming establishments. 
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The Slave Trade. 

The^siavt The Portuguese have been generally but veiy 
— unjustly accused of having given birth to the 
African Slave Trade ; for it appears from the most 
authentic historical documents, that this traffic 
was known in Africa several centuries before 
the Portuguese discoveries. In the ninth cen- 
tury, we read in the " Travels of two Mahome- 
tans," that negro slaves were found in Arabia 
and India; and in the travels of Tudela, written 
in the twelfth century, it is said, that the Abyssi- 
nians made incursions into certain parts of Ethio- 
pia for the purpose of carrying off slaves, which 
they sold in Egypt and other neighbouring coun- 
tries : besides, the Moors of the Desart, in the time 
of the first Portuguese voyages, were in the habit 
of making the negroes slaves, as they do at this 
day. It seems, therefore, certain, that neither 
the Portuguese voyages, nor the discovery of 
America, gave rise to the traffic in human beings ; 
but that the latter event increased it a million fold, 
admits no doubt. 

Historians differ in the exact time when the 
Portuguese first made the capture or purchase of 
slaves a part of their enterprise to the coast of 
Africa. 

According to some, Alonzo Gonzalez, in 1434, 
first seized some negroes on the coast of Guinea, 

and 
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and carried them to Portugal ; while others assert, T &*£* 
that the first negroes were seen in that country in ~~~ 
1442, and were procured from the Moors of the 
Desart, in exchange for some of their own people 
made prisoners by the Portuguese. So rapid was 
the depopulation of the first colonies settled by the 
Spaniards in the New World, that in 1503, ten 
years only after its discovery, it was found neces- 
sary to look abroad for hands to cultivate the 
ground and work the mines, and from this epoch 
the African Slave Trade, which ^was hitherto only 
the piratical speculations of a few individuals, 
became a regular branch of commerce, authorized 
and protected by the various maritime govern- 
ments of Europe ; for though Spain first forbid 
the importation of negroes into the colonies, lest 
they should corrupt the Indians and lead them 
to revolt, this prohibition was of short duration, 
and in 1517 the traffic was formally sanctioned 
by Charles V., on the suggestion of Las Casas, 
the celebrated advocate for the American Indians, 
who, while he moved heaven and earth to pro- 
cure freedom for his favourite race, felt no com- 
punction in rivetting the chains of slavery on the 
equally innocent Africans. In consequence of 
this sanction thus procured, 4,000 African slaves 
were immediately imported into St. Domingo, 
Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. 

The English are entitled to the disgraceful ce- 
lebrity of being the third nation of Europe that 
entered into a regular and systematic com- 
merce 
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merce in human flesh. Having no colonies to 
consume slaves, their first expeditions to the coast 
of Africa were for the purpose of procuring gold- 
dust, ivory, and Guinea pepper. They did not, 
however, long persevere in this legitimate traffic, 
for in 1554 it is related, that Captain Garnish 
kidnapped four negroes with the gold they brought 
to exchange, and conveyed them to England* Tins 
first act of outrage was followed by others, which 
being made known to Queen Elizabeth, she strictly 
prohibited the conveying away negroes from the 
coast without their own consent, under (according 
to the words of the prohibition) " severe penalties 
in this world, and certain divine punishment in 
the next." These orders had, however, so little 
effect, that Sir John Hawkins in 1562, jointly 
with some other speculators, fitted out three ships 
for the coast, and contrary to the express orders 
of the Queen to himself, procured a number of 
slaves, which he sold to the Spaniards in the West 
Indies. This speculation turned out so advan- 
tageous, that it was followed by others, in one of 
which the celebrated Drake had a part ; and the 
Queen, doubtless misled by the false character 
given of the negroes, as an inferior race, destined 
by Providence to be the slaves of white men, to- 
wards the last years of her reign sanctioned the 
trade on which she had formerly invoked the ven- 
geance of heaven. 

The French had established colonie&intbe Wist 
Indies several years before their vessels visited 

the 
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the coasts of Africa for slaves, and this trade was T *£SJT 
first sanctioned by the pious Louis XIII., who ~ 
was persuaded that reducing the negroes to sla- 
very, was the only way of converting them to 
Christianity. 

The slave trade, after having continued to dis- 
grace all the maritime nations of Europe possessed 
of . colonies within the tropics, for near three 
centuries, has at length been abolished by most 
of these nations. Nevertheless, our readers will 
probably not be displeased with a short descrip- 
tion of the manner it was carried on, and which 
indeed is a kind of necessary introduction to the 
account of its abolition. 

The slaves procured by the Europeans were 
either prisoners taken in the wars between the 
negro tribes, often for the express purpose of 
making slaves, criminals condemned to be sold, or 
free-persons kidnapped either by the Europeans 
or by their own countrymen. On some parts of 
the coast, particularly Angola, the negro Princes 
claim the power of thus seizing every negro of 
inferior quality, and every proprietor of a village 
that of seizing his own vassals, on his own estate 
only, unless he has the consent of the owner of 
the estate on which the vassal is at the time. 

The slave merchants also procure a number of 
slaves in this cheap manner, but chiefly confine 
themselves to negroes of the interior, who accom- 
pany them to the trading places in hopes of satis- 
fying their curiosity, or procuring a glass or two 
of brandy. When a merchant takes it into his* 

head 
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^rrSr head thus to seize a negro stranger, he points "Kft*? 
out by a sign to the captain, who judges &£rjk 
glance whether he is merchantable or not ; ifi$ 
accepts him, the merchant suddenly falls oft the 
wretch, and, whatever may be his strength, tte is 
soon mastered by numbers, and a chain is iMltt£- 
diately locked round his neck. As by the fittt 
conventions between the negro princes and the 
Europeans the captains of ships were allowed the 
privilege of kidnapping within their fences, and 
the space between their magazines and the sea in 
a direct line is supposed to be pro tempore the 
property of the captain, he can thus convey the 
kidnapped slaves on board, without even the chiefs 
being able to interfere. The captains, instead of 
refusing with indignation to become accessary to 
these horrible violations of all rights, Commonly 
encourage them, as a means of more speedily 
completing their cargoes at a less expense; fbf a 
kidnapped negro, costing nothing, is sold at & re- 
duced price. 

The negro slave merchants are of three classed. 
First, those who have a chain of correspondence 
between the coast and the interior. The^V^s 
thus procured kre passed on from merihaiit to 
merchant, and are often sold and bought f6ltt%r 
five times before they reach the Europeafi tiiftt!$t. 

The second class are those who travel ih 4l tfce" 
interior, to pick up such slaves as Fafl ] in lJ #i$ir 
way. The third, those who ascend thfe ( W\/$ft?$n 
canoes well armed, and with fifty to ^ixt^r^fleh. 
Most of these merchants trade on theif oWii isfc- 

J $6unt, 
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count, but those wh<? are top poor bpcome the I 5c*£* 
agents or brokers of the Europeans, who advance ^~ 
them a certain quantity of goods, for which they 
leave some of their relatives as hostages. 

The Europeans receive the slaves in different 
manners on the different parts of the coast. In 
the Senegal, Gambia, find Sierra Leone, the vesr 
sels run up to a secure anchorage, from whence 
they send their boats well armed to atf the villages 
on their banks, firing muskets, or beating a drum, 
as a signal that they want to purchase slaves. 

On the Grain coast, when a ship appears the 
merchants who have slaves to dispose of light 
fires, and the vessel sends her boats on shore and 
purchases the slaves immediately. This, however, 
is the most tedious way of procuring a cargo, for 
the merchants seldom briijg more than half a 
dozen slaves for s^le at a time, while on the Gold 
poast they bring whole troops to the beach.. 

There are different methods of bringing slaves 
to the markets, Sometimes the merchants drive 
thirty or forty, of them before them, well fastened 
together with leather thongs, three or four feet 
long, round their necks, and each carries on his 
head a sack of corn, or an elephant's tooth, or, 
where water is expected not to be ipet with, they 
oblige them to carry a sufficiency in leather bags. 
Those who go on cheerfully &re not tied, and live 
with the merchants as companions; those who 
shew any appearance of resistance have their arms 
tied so tightly behind their backs, as to stop the 
circulation, and are often twp or three days beforp 
vol. ii. S * they 
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'rrST ^ e X Te S t ^ n *^ e use °£ them. For those who 

most refractory they have a still more secure me- 
thod ; they get a long branch of a tree, with a 
natural fork at the end like our haymakers 9 pitch- 
fork, just large enough to receive the ne£k, on 
which it is placed, and secured behind with an 
iron bolt ; a merchant takes the efld of the fork 
and walks before, the slave being obliged to fol- 
low, unless he chooses to be strangled, which 
is always in the merchant's power, by the purchase 
the length of the fork gives him, At night the 
end of the fork is fastened to a tree, and the 
wretch is as secure as in the closest prison. 

When a slave is presented for sale, the'suijgeon, 
in the presence of the captain, surveys him ; and 
no farrier or hofse dealer ever more strictly exa- 
mines a horse, not a single part of the human 
machine escaping his notice. The roguery of the 
slave traders indeed makes this strict examination 
necessary, for they have various means of dis- 
guising old and diseased slaves, and passing them 
off for young and healthy ; but however necessary 
it may be, it is most disgusting to a person who 
has not lost all sense of delicacy, and is too often,. 
especially with females, carried to a degree of un- 
necessary bn^lity. 

If the slave on examination is found merchant- 
able, the price is agreed on between the broker 
and the captain. The merchandize is delivered tt> 
the former, who delivers it tb the merchant ; and 
the latter, after strictly examining it to see it fe 
not damaged, carries it off into th£ woods, or to 

the 
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ibs broker's habitation, to have a cabal and drink **;$£• 
brandy. 

The slaves who arrive at the markets in the 
evening are not shipped till next day, and the 
intervening night is generally past in tears, la- 
mentations, and despair. The wretched slave, 
about to quit his country, his wife, his children 
for ever, sees in the unlimited ocean, whieh per* 
haps is now first known to him, an uncertain futu- 
rity, calculated only to excite terror. Many of 
them believe that they have only to expect to be 
devoured the moment they arrive at the ships, 
and even if a captain, more humane than usual, 
endeavours to tranquilize them, by caresses and 
good food, they conceive they are only thus taken 
care of to prevent their wasting, and to be better 
eating. The women are generally much more 
easily consoled than the men. There is in the sex 
an internal conviction that their lives are not in 
danger from the other ; in the most cruel moment 
of a new-born slavery they forget not the power 
of their charms, and often the physical sentiment 
which usurps the name of love succeeds in calm- 
ing their fears. 

When the cargo is completed the drum is beat, 
to advertise the brokers to attend itf receive their 
perquisites, and this business is seldom finished 
without a dispute. It often happens that a broker 
has immediate occasion for a greater advance in 
merchandize than a captain is willing to grant 
without security ; in this case it is usual to give a 
hostage for the repayment, and this hostage is 

2 i 2 either 
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*%%;• cither the relation, the friepd, . or the vassal of the 
— broker. If on the departure of the vessel the 
broker cannot repay the advance, aod withdraw 
his hostage, or substitute another slave in . his 
room, he inevitably makes a voyage to the West- 
Indies. In vain the broker supplicates, in vain 
he desires the captain to deduct the amount of his 
salary ; the answer is ready : " either I don't ow$ 
you so much, or if I do I don't choose to return 
your hostage, by retaining his value in merchan- 
dize, for in that case I should have merchandize 
to carry away, but it is slaves not goods I want." 
The broker has no resource but to endeavour to 
borrow a slave from one of the captains whose 
cargo is not completed, and whom he exchanges 
for the hostage. This latter by this exchange is in 
the same predicament with the second captain as 
with the first, and he is thus probably transferred 
through half a dozen ships, before the broker is 
able to purchase a slave to redeem him finally j 
and it is not uncommon for hostages to die of the 
scurvy, by being thus long retained on board 
ship. At last the accounts are finally closed, and 
the ship sets sail ; let us now accompany the 
wretched slave on his passage. 

The betweap decks are formed into an apart- 
ment named the slave room, and here the slaves 
sleep on the bare planks, or, as a writer says, 
with no other bed than their fat. Air and light 
is admitted into this apartment by a hatchway on 
the upper deck, covered with a grating. On the 
forecastle is an apartment for the sick* It is th# 

general 
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general custom to attach the strongest men, two *%*£* 
and two, by a bar or chain fastened round the 
right leg of one and the left of the other, 
or else they are separately ironed ; and in this 
case, when they are brought on deck, where they 
femain in fine weather from eight o'clock till four 
or five, a chain is rove through forty or fifty of 
their rings, one end of which is fixed to the deck," 
and the other fastened with a padlock. Each 
slave has his number engraved on a bit of lead; 
and a spoon hung on his neck ; these, with the 
pipe, for they are allowed a small quantity of to- 
bacco, constitute their whole dress and property* 
Their daily food consists of two meals of boiled 
beans, seasoned with salt and cayenne pepper, 
and this diet, all frugal as it is, with water only 
to drink, is said to be sufficient to keep them in 
health and flesh y sometimes they also give them 
a meal of rice or yams. To give them some em- 
ployment, a large quantity of the leaves of the 
Brab palm are taken on board, with which they 
make hats and baskets for the seamen, and receive 
in return a morsel of biscuit or a drop of brandy. 
As a preventive of melancholy, and its atten- 
dant scurvy, they are obliged to dance and sing 
for $ stated time twice a day. 

Immediately on the arrival of a slave ship in 
the islands, the negroes are well washed and 
rubbed with oil of palma christi, to make them 
supple as weli as to give their skins a glossy black, 
which is esteemed a sign of health and vigour as 
well as of beauty. These preparations finished 
2i3 the 
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r rJi. a * e the slaves -are landed, and their «ale is announced 
- by the public criers. There, aoe three maimers of 
disposing of them, J)y pri\ ate sale, by auction, and 
by lot. In the &$t. the purchaser examines the 
naked slave as scrupulously as the surgeon did on 
the coast, $$td a stranger is often both astonished 
and disgusted at seeing a Creole lady thus em- 
ployed and calculating the numerous progeny the 
manly appearance of the negro promises. When 
there is not private sale sufficient for the cargo, 
the remaining negroes, and those who are sick or 
feeble, are gold by auction to the highest bidder, 
and the two latter are usually purchased by the 
surgeons, or Jews on speculation, who afterwards 
make fortunes by their cure. Hie sale by lot is 
the most expeditious, but also the most cruel, as 
by it the nearest relations are often separated* 
The slaves are assembled in a large court, and the 
time of their sale is announced by the crier. When 
this moment arrives the gates are thrown open, 
the crowd of purchasers run in, some with their 
marks on a piece of cord which they tie round the 
arms of as many negroes as they can come at, 
while others endeavour to encircle as many as 
they can with a cord or handkerchiefs tied toge- 
ther. Each purchaser then separates the negroes 
he has thus taken possession of, and agrees with 
the captain for their price, or else this price is 
previously regulated, at so much a head, good 
and bad, and then it is a kind of lotteiy in which 
some gain valuable prizes and others almost 
blanks. As soon as the bargain is concluded the 

purchaser 
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pqrcfeaser takes away his slaves, and immediately ^*JT 
brands them ; the skin being first rubbed with oil ~" 
and an oiled paper put over it, a silver instrument 
with the initials of the owner is heated and lightly 
applied on the paper, which produces a mark that 
never effaces. 

The new negroes are mixed with the old ones, 
|n order to acquire the knowledge of their duty; 
and the interest of the planter generally prevents 
them from being immediately put to hard labour, 
which would not only injure their health, gene- 
rally weak, after the miseries of their passage, 
but would often produce despondency and suicide j 
hence they are gradually trained to labour, and 
when their daily task is finished, the rest of their 
time is their own. Some owners find it jnore pro- 
fitable, and certainly it is more humane, tp con- 
tinije task work evei^ after they are seasoned, 
wiule others oblige t^efn to work frora t sun-rise to 
sun-sst, with only an-intejrval qf repose from noon 
till two ^o'clock. The ythole of Sunday is at their 
6\yn dispo$$. , 

The food supplied the, field negroes by their 
owners is confined to n^ize and a small quantity 
of jsalt-meat or herrings; ,but in general each is 
granted a small piece of ground to raise y^geta^ 
Ues, and ipany also breed hogs and fowls, hpth fw 
their own use and for sale. 

Th$, cruel corporeal punishment which the 
slaves top often suffer from the mere caprice of 
their inhuman owners is shocking to humanity. 

2 i 4 The 
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*%£? the wr fetch is laid on his belly on the gAutid, V& 
~~ atms ahd legs firmly attached to pickets in the 
form of a St Andrew's* cross. The executioner 
with a tremendous long whip, the lash of cow's 
hide, strikes him on the back : at every cuf long 
pieces of flesh are taken out, and the blood 
streams from the wound, while the master super- 
intends the punishment and urges the hand of the 
executioner. 

* Even pregnant women are not exempt fronl 
this cruel punishment ; and it is asserted that in 
this case a cavity is formed in the ground to re- 
ceive the victim's burthen. 

It has been but too justly remarked, that the 
tvhite Creole females are more inexorably cnlel to 
-their slaves than the men. The unfortunate 
^wretch who does not fly to obey their capricious 
orders, or who cannot divine their wishes by their 
gestures, instantly feels the lash of the whip 
wielded by a female fury. What particularly dis- 
tinguishes the Creole from the European in the 
treatment of their slaves, is that the latter re- 
iquires to be worked up to a passion' bdfore he 
commands punishment, while the fohnef directs 
its infliction with the greatest composure, and 
"without seeming to feel the least angry emotion. 
This cool-blooded inhumanity is the necessary 
consequence of imitation and neglected education. 
The young Creole, habituated to the sight of 
cruelties, torments the slaves that surround him 
for mere amusement, until by constant habit, 
+ < cruelty 
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fctftidfcy ^becomes a part 6f his niturcf,; ^BiJ : frii 7v fcV «£ 
ijever considers, because he has never been tatigftk — 
that a negro is his fellow creature; 

In ttyeir loves along d& thdnegfoes enjoy inde- 
pendence: and in this respect they ifr£ rtiave free 
than their tyrants ; their actions beirig- unchecked 
by any of those customs or religfohs. 'precepts 
which bind the latter, they unite, separate, re- 
unite, again separate and change according to thfc 
impulse of passion, without either feeling remorse. 
or shame. This passion also supports tftem 1 under 
all the horrors of slavery, and the fatigtie of thb 
day is forgotten in the prospect of the night's 
enjoyment, or labour cheered by impromptu love 
songs. The negro's attention to his temporary 
mistress is extreme ; the profits of his Sunday's 
labour, and all his other little savings, are expended 
to adorn her. If she lives at a distance, Avhich is 
usually the case, when the toil of the day is over, 
he gaily trudggs to her hut, and is back before the 
hour of returning labour. Although their piasters 
usually entourage the ppnnection between their 
own slaves, aad to seek partners at home, they 
almost.universally prefer the distant intrigue, which 
offers a continual variety of difficulties and inter- 
esting incidents, seeming forcibly to feel, that - 

" Love, light at air, at sight of human tics, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies." 

.,., With respect to the female slaves, their owners 
aaever attempt to Restrain or regulate their amours. 
In the towns, in particular, where they are obliged to 

be 
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?5v5?? I?? # ^ 0I ! e P^pense in clqtiring them, $,ey wiifUy 
T~ get rid 9JF this burden by favouring U^ copjoectiwi 
with Europeans. Even the mistress of the house 
often faqilHates their jwe^tiog, and fronfi the pre- 
sents th$ slf ve receives she not c«4y clothes her- 
self but ty$U£ljy pays her owner a weekly stipend. 

Nothing j$n be more ludicrous than the Sunday 
dress of a negro woman thus kept at is usually 
composed of a gown of the most gaudy printed 
cotton, wjtfr a sweeping trqin, an Indian handker- 
chief fjo)4?fl round the head, white glQves, and rose- 
coloqrc4 shones.* 



In the middle of the last century 104,000 slaves 
were carried from Africa annually in the following 
proportions : 

: 'The English toek off 60,000 

french. .... 24,000 

Dutch. 11,000 

Portuguese . .\ . . - 8,000 

Danes ....... .4 1,000 

104*000 

By 

• The aboTe observations are, however, intended to describe the treat- 
ment of slaves in the English and French colonies. The situation of those 
in the Spanish colonies differ in many respects, the Spaniards being much 
more mmiliar with their stares tljan any other nation. The Portuguese also 
treat their slaves with comparative humanity ; and by a royal decree, the 
new negroes were to be immediately instructed in Christianity, aad the 
term of their slavery was to be confined to ten years. The latter part of the 
decree has, however, never receive^ its e*ecu*ipn, and the cosanJiaace vtifc 
the first part is confined to a ridicujous f^nj) <rf baptism en m&i* 
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By the accounts laid before parliament in 1788, 1 %2p' 
tbe annual export was then reduced to 74,000, as 
follows ; 

The English took off 36,000 

French 18,000 

Portuguese ...,12,000 

Dutch.. 4,000 

Danes 2,000 

Anglo-Americans 2,000 

74,000 

The districts of Africa from whence these 74,000 
slaves were taken, were 

Prictptrhtid. ■ 

From the Gambia 700) 

Isles de Los, Rio Pongo, &c. . 1,500 X£l6 
Sierra Leone to Cape Monte. . 2,000 ) 
. Cape Monte to Cape Palmas . 3,000 V 
Cape Palmas to Cape Apollonia 1,000 J '* 

Gold Coast 10,000-1 

QuetaandPopo 1,000/ otl 

Whidah • 4,5001 ■ 

Ports Nova Epea and Bedagry 3,500 J x 

Lagos and Benin 3,500-*- £ 14 

Calebars and Cameron 21,500-*j£l2 



Gabon, Loango, Malemba and 1 
Benda J 

Majumba, Amboin and Mi- 1 ^^ 
tomba J 

Congo and Benguela 7.000 

74,000 



Of 
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*¥*£* Of the 36,000 slaves taken off by the fenglish 
iu " 25,000 were conveyed to the British West Indies, 
of whom 15,000 were sold to the planters, and 
10,000 exported to foreign colonies, whitber was 
also conveyed direct from the coast of Africa the 
remaining 11,000. 

The British slave* Wade employed from 100 to 
170 ships, iii the following proportion : 

London. Bristol. . Liverpool. Total. 

1787 2fl . . 22 73 121 

1798 8 3 143 164 

1804 18 3 126 147 

1 The supposed average loss on the passage to the 
West Indies, was one in twenty in the quickest 
passages, but in long ones the mortality was gene- 
rail^ double ; so that, in the latter case, thirty-four 
negroes were carried off, when, according to cal- 
culation, one only would have died in, the ordinary 
course of nature. .„. ■ 

One half of those landed ia the colonies were 
calculated to die before the end of the third year, 
and not more than one in ten of the original num- 
ber exported from Africa are supposed to propa- 
gate in the colonies. . 

The slave trade, as we have seep, had existe4 for 
two centuries, before it was discovered to be con- 
trary to the principles of religion and the rights of 
man, as well as to sound policy. At length tih!$ 
sect of Quakers, whose first principle is the natural 
equality of all men, and whose doctrine is univeratf 
charity, first pleaded the cause of the suffering 
Africans in 1727> and not only pleaded for them, 

but 
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but iu 17£4 gaye freedom to all thpse they t |>os^ T ^r 
sessed in the Notfh American colonies, 
j John Wooiman and Anthony Benezel, two. of 
this seqt, may be considered as the apostles of thej 
liberty of the Negroes, both by their writings and 
example. The example set by the Quakers of 
North America roused the dormant feelings of the 
people of England : the slave trade became a sub- 
ject of general conversation, and of general in- 
terest, and an association of several philanthropists 
was formed to urge, by every possible means, the 
abolition of this trade ; at the head of which was 
Mr. Granville Sharp, the Las Casas of the negroes : 
this degraded race had at the same time found 
powerful advocates in France, in Montesquieu, 
Raynal and others. The press now r teemed with 
pamphlets on both sides the question, and petitions 
and counter petitions were presented to parlia- 
ment by the friends of the negroes, and by the 
persons interested in the continuation of the trade. 
In consequence of these contradictory opinions, 
a committee of the privy council was appointed 
to inquire into the facts stated by both parties. 
An immense number of persons were examined, 
and in consequence of their evidence, Mr. Pitt, 
on the 9th of May 1780, moved in the House of 
Commons, for taking the circumstances of the 
slave trade into consideration, which was unani- 
mously carried; and on the 21st of the same 
month the subject was discussed, and Sir William 
Dolben brought in a bill for the regulation of the 
txade, which was finally passed. JBy this bill va- 
rious 
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V^S? rious regulations respecting the health and tret 
ment of slaves was prescribed, and the number of 
slaves in a ship was limitted according to ber 
burden, allowing only one slave for every ton. 

The eyes of the people of England now began to 
be opened to the impolicy of this traffic, of which 
the iniquity was also almost universally admitted 
and the public voice at last obliged parliament, in 
1806, to pass an act, prohibiting the British trade 
in slaves to foreign settlements, which reduced 
the export from Africa 20,000. In the same ses- 
sion a resolution passed the Commons, declaring 
the slave trade to be contrary to the principles of 
justice, humanity, and sound poficy ; and engaging 
themselves to institute measures for its total and 
universal abolition. The Lords concurring in these 
sentiments, an address was presented to his Ma- 
jesty, praying him to use his influence with foreign 
powers for this abolition. In 1807 the friends of 
the abolition carried their grand object, in pro* 
curing the solemn abolition of the British slave 
trade by an act of the legislature. 



At the same time that the friends of the negroes 
were exerting every means for the abolition of the 
slave trade, they also contemplated the future aboli- 
tion of slavery itself, by the civilization of the Afri- 
cans and the improvement of their country. On this 
idea an association was formed, under the direction 
of Messrs. Granville Sharp and Wilberforce, for 
the purpose of establishing an agricultural five 

colony 
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cfelerty ill Africa, and the society received a char- 
ter fbt thirty-one years. A large subscription 
being rap&ly raised* and the Sierra Leone river 
fixed on as the place of establishment, in 179^ 
the society caused 1,000 Maroon negroes to be 
conveyed thither from Nova Scotia, t who were to 
act as servants to the white settlers for a limited 
period, and then to receive grants of lands in 
perpetuity. The form of government was a pro- 
totype ** ^ ie British Constitution, and the trial by 
jury was constituted the palladium of the liberty 
of the colonists. 

The directors of this laudable establishment, 
however, in seeking after theoretical perfection. 
Overlooked the practicable means of arriving at 
thei* end, and seem to have forgot, that the first 
object was* to make themselves intimately ac- 
quainted with the dispositions of the people they 
proposed to civilize. This grand error, united to 
distracted councils and to the bad selection of the 
colonists, prevented the fruition of the high formed 
expectations of the projectors, added to which, in 
1794, the colony was pillaged in the most wanton 
manner by a French squadron, and in 1800 an 
insurrection of the free blacks brought it to the 
verge of destruction ; and though this storm was 
layed, by the fortunate arrival of troops, the 
colony has since languished out a kind of negative 
existence, from the continuance of the mistaken 

measures 

* It closed in 1792, with the amouut of £243,000. 

t These negroes had been transported from St. Vincents. 



TkeSUm 
Tnde. 
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*%*? vmm^P oi \hc society, *bjcfr by jftf^|pg^h| 
•afturee, i** prevented theii; gdcjp l i og , x W 1 f&§i§ i 
approvement* in agriculture or Jbe m^frs fijf; pflfr 
Which it w** the intention of fhe *9pW*P t^i^g? 
<b*e* f jJ# , i# 

la 1792, a private society formed in 1,/Whtyft 
(or the purpose of civilizing the negroes by pf% 
tnecce and agriculture, formed a settlement on 
the island of Bulam one of the Biss^os, but fh» 
the bad selection of the colonists the attempt 
entirely failed. Of 275 persons, 189 returned to 
England in the ships that carried them out, di& 
gusted with the difficulties they met or feared: 
jthe eighty-six that remained, with their persevering 
governor. Captain Beaver of the royal navy, weqt 
reduced by death and desertions to six, wbeu ths 
island was evacuated in October 1793. .„,,, 

On the abolition of the slave trade in }fiffa 
another society for the improvement oC A&Wk 
luul the abolition of slavery, was instituted? f4P 
England, and took the name of the Afric^i.^ 
*titution. Setting out on different priacipfc*/?^ 
those of the Sierra Leone Company, th$ institu- 
tion disclaimed all projects of a colonial 9f;£&|* 
mercial nature, as well as all schemes pf, ^^igjp\ii 
mission, confining itself entirely to^h^jjHflojJwr 
tiun of the arts of civilized life among tbeiiqgrSfR 
.and /to .watching over the strict ex0Qt*tio9 oflfe* 
abolition laws; and for these purpose a wbgfiyf- 
tioccwott opened. ,. ; / v iA 

,141808, the institution sent out U>ree,A#i(#n 
.youths .who hadbeeu educated in Englw^,*j»d 
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w^te rW&fitifed for instructing thei* c^lttyaw*, 1 
in se^eralirtg ; and the gdvernbr of Siferta Lttfete 
received directions to assist them in the establit*M 
metir of schools. A large quantity of Cotton seed 
was also sent out, which was sown, and thrived sb 
well that m 1809, 10,000 lbs. of cotton were sent 
to England, the produce of the island of TassMd 
the river of Sierra Leone ; and in the same year 
a quantity of rice was exported to the West Indie* 
from the same river. 



Cape Spartel, the north-west point of Africa J****. 
at the entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar, is a 
fcigh promontory, with a rOck off its extremity, 
which shelters a bay on the south of the Cape 
from northerly winds. From the Cape to ArziUa 
the coast is low and flat, with a sandy beach, and 
hills inland. In this space are Jeremie Bay, two 
leagues south of Cape Spartel. Almadronis Bay 
has good anchorage in twelve and thirteen fathoms, 
and sheltered from the north and east, but dan- 
gerous With south and west winds. ArziUa is on 
^a stnall creek that only admits boats at high water, 
and before which are several rocks. It formerly 
was a Portuguese establishment, and has a huge 
'cfcstle entirely in ruins. It is now only inhabited 
fcy about 1,000 Moors and Jews. 

El Araiche (the flower-garden) on the Luccoe, or 

El-Khos^winding), thought to be the ancient Lirus, 

' was jktesqssidby the Spaniards from 1610 to 1089 

1 *ol. ii. 2 k when 
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Mi™. . wta$H wa* taken by the Moors. It.stiU shew* 
the vestiges pf European superiority, the feouaes 
being weU huilfc and the streets paved ; it is dex 
fended by a fort wd two tatteiies in toierabie 
order, aad has 3,000 inhabitants, 'The mouth 
of the river is crossed by a bar, which admits only 
vessels of 100 tons, and which every day accu- 
rwJates, as do all the other bars of the rivers en 
this eo^at ; nevertheless £1 Araiehe has the best 
port, and here the Morocco gaUies are repaired. 

Between £1 Araiehe and Mamora, the coast is 
diversified by hills, vallies, forests, and lakes, some 
of which latter are eight to ten leagues in extent, 
and abog#d vtiJfch water fowl and eeb. The only 
iuli^bita^t^ are a few poor fishermen. 

Mamora* or Meheduma, is at the month of the 
Sebw, t&e Urgent river of West Barbary, which 
lias its rise in a piece of water at the foot of Atlas, 
and abounds in a delicate species of salmon* called 
sjiqbbel The entrance of the river is rendered 
diiJjciUt by shifting sands, between which the 
greatest depth at spring tides is fifteen feet. Ma- 
mora was successively possessed by the Portuguese 
and 3p*niards, and was surrounded by walls new 
entirely ruined, the only defence being a battery 
oil, tJ*e beach. . Forty Moorish families constitute 
its present inhabitants, who subsist by fishing fot 
shads, which are very abundant from November to 
March. 

Sla* or S axjlek, six leagues south of Mamora, 
has 15,000 inhabitants, and includes two towns.; 
the Old Town, or SeUee proper, being oo the 

north 
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norfh bank of the river Burregreg, at the junction 3io ^ Q 
of the Wiaroo ; and the new one, called Rabat, 
on the south bank. These towns were formerly 
independent, and were the rendezvous of the Cele- 
brated Sallee Rovers, but the Emperor of Moroc- 
co, Skfi Mahoifiet, subdued them and put an end* 
to their piracy. The two towns are protected 
by an old castle mounting twenty guns, and by a 
redoubt at the mouth of the river ; the entrance? 
of this latter is but eighty yards broad, srttd has 
but five feet at low water, and fifteen to sixteen 
feet in the springs. Close to the old town is a 
building 160 feet high, riamed Hassan's lWer, 
of which onfy the four external \xb\h are stand- 
ing. On the north of Rabat is an ancient tdWn 
walled round, thought to be one of those founded 
by the Carthaginians ; it is corisfdenid by the 
Moors as sacred grotmd, and no Christian is per- 
mitted to enter it. 

From Sallee to Fedala (he coast is generally- 
level ; between them is El-Mansoria, an old and 
ruined castle. Fedala island is about tlitee miles 
long, dne broad, and very low ; cfti the sduth it 
is only separated from the main by a channel, said 1 
to be fordable at low water, though the tide rises 
in it seven and eight fathoms, while on the other 
pafrts of the coast the greatest rise is only from 
two and 'a half to three fathoms. Between the 
north end of the island and the main is a good 
road, on the mairi shore of which is the town of 
Fedala, consisting of a few wretched huts, sttr-* 
rounded by ruined fortifications. 

2 k 2 Between 
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Between Fedala and, Cape Blanco are 4uBrf%, 
or Derbeyda, formerly a Portuguese establffihroeqfc 
but now almost entirely deserted ; it has +goo& 
xqad in all winds but N.W. Azamore, aiso ; an- 
ciently possessed by the Portuguese and abandoa* 
ed in 1610, is at the mouth of the Omirabih (forty 
sources), or Morbeya ; it is an insignificant place 
oil a hill : the bar of the river only admits boa& 
On a bay, near it, are extensive ruins, now called 
?et> supposed to be those of a city (Titus) found- 
ed by the Carthaginians. 

Mazagan, built by the Portuguese in 1506, and 
named Castella-Rcale, is called by the Moors El- 
Bariga, a corruption of Barisha, the name of a 
very high tower two leagues farther south ; it is 
now almost entirely in ruins and desert. It has a 
little pier haven for small craft, but ships can only 
anchor in the bay two leagues off shore. The east 
point of this bay is Cape Azamore, from which 
a reef runs out a league. 

Cape Blanco is a high steep white cUf£ a league 
west of which is the barren island Duxaler. 
. £1 Voladia is a deserted town between Cape 
Blanco and Cape Cantin : it is on a creek, and 
near it is said to be a lagoon, which with little 
labour might be rendered capable of receiving a 
fleet* Cape Cantin slopes towards the sea c on ks 
c^ttemity are ruins, supposed to be those of Contev 
mentioned by Leon Afiicanus; and south of it 
the Golden Bank, so named from its abundance of 
fish. 

Asfie, or Saffee, abandoned by the Portuguese 

in 
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iri l64l, H a town of 12,000 inhabitants, situated 
between two hills, which make it insufferably hot 
lli rammer, while in winter it is inundated by tor- 
refits from the mountains ; it is surrounded by 
very high and thick walls, and before the build- 
ing of Mogador had considerable trade. 

The river Tensift rises in Atlas and washes the 
imperial city of Morocco, at twenty leagues from 
the sea. This city is very differently described by 
travellers, Lempriere telling us, that it is a 
wretched assemblage of mud hovels, not contain- 
ing above 20,000 inhabitants ; while Jackson de- 
scribes the houses as well built, but concealed 
behind high walls, with many temples and 
mosques, the imperial palace built of cut stone, 
ornamented with marble, and a population of 
2^0,000 S0U j St 

Mogador* * or Suerah> a new town built in 
1760* has a handsome appearance from the sea, 
the houses being of stone, but like all Mahometari 
towns, the streets are very narrow ; it is built on 
a desert and increasing spit of sand nearly sur- 
rounded by the sea, has no water but what is 
brought from half a mile distance, and for its 
vegetables it is obliged to send from four to 
twelve miles. The port is within a little island 
a mile in circuit, and a quarter of a mile from the 
main v it can only receive small vessels; several 
batteries in good order defend its entrance. It is 

8k3 the 

• N*m64 from Sidi-Mogodool, au Arab saint. 
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"ZZ+ the empoQmn of the U&de qf Morocco, %xh£ has 

10,000 inhabitants. 

Cape Tefelueh is a low point, while Cape de 
Geer, Afeniie of the Moors,* farther south* de- 
scends rapidly from high hills. A reef runs ofi 
from it a considerable way, and north of it two 
leagues is the isle VareL Tamara, an insigni- 
ficant place on a hill : Teculet at the mouth of a 
river, has an old castle ; Santa Cruz, Aguodk 
of the Moors, Beb-Sondan of the Arabs, for- 
merly a good Portuguese town, at present con- 
tains only 300 inhabitants, in a few wretched 
huts ; its road is one of the best on this coast, 
and abounds in fish, vhich are taken and sent 
into the iuterior baked. 

Suse river, is one of the most considerable of 
Morocco, but almost run dry by the canals cut 
from it for irrigation ; it would appear, that it was 
formerly navigable to Terodant, on whose castle 
walls are rings for vessels to make fast to. Seven* 
teen leagues south of the Suze, Cape Agulon, or 
Agulah, terminates the territory of Morocco. 
This extent of coast is never visited by European 
ships, though the people of Suze are said to be 
well disposed to Europeans, and profitable mer- 
cantile speculations might be carried on here. 

The foreign trade of Morocco is almost entirely 
centered in Mogador, from whence the exports 
were in 1804, 

Almonds 

• Geer Is a native word, signifying " high wind," denoting the strong 
wind, which is usually experienced on the north side of the cape. 
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lbe. Moroctc. 

Almonds 600,000 chk% to Holland. ~~ 

Gum Arabic 300,000 Holland and England* 

senega 100,000 England. 

sandarik .... 30,000 England and Holland. 

Bees wax 200,000 Leghorn, Marseilles, 

Cadiz and Lisbon. 

Olive oil 60,000 Holland and Lisbon. 

Cow and calfskins 120,000 London, Leghorn, and 

Marseilles. 
Wool 100,000 Holland and Mar* 

settles. 
Ostrich feathers... 500 London. 

Elephants' teeth... 800 Holland. 

Pomegranite peels 50,000 Ditto. 

Dates £5,000 London and Lisbon. 

Anniseed 6,000 Holland. 

Gingence and! 2 ,500 Ditto, 
fennil-seed... J ' 

Tallow 1,500 Teneriffe. 

dozens. 

Goatskins 130,000 England. 

Besides gold dust, mats, carpets, mules, and 
minor articles; total value ,£128,000. 

The imports in the same year (including 
«£25,000 in Spanish dollars) amounted to 
£l 50,000 in ship timber, arms, ammunition, wool- 
ens, linens, cottons, lead, bar iron, hardware, 
tea, sugar, spices, trinkets, &c. &c. 

On the Coast of the Desert from Cape Agulon to ' o™t * *< 
Cape Bojador there are but two roads proper for — " 
ships j the first before the river Akassa, which is 

2 k 4f navigable 
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. — ■ . fe§tww rrM&grttor and SoudtaI*f;th«f ok^efcfearf 

#ftjch ai$ go}d dijst, guip ftfritfrttv. ;£ape/Nw, 

qs; Jf oon, extends far into the * sea nprth 9& the 

t , Cape Juby is the nearest point of Africa to the 
pwary Islands ; to the south of it commences a 
ridge of hills, named by the Portuguese the 
Matas de St. Yago. 

From Cape Bojador to the Angra dos Run as, 
pr Gurnet's Bay, the coast is high with a conspi- 
cuous peak about midway. Cayalos Bay is bound- 
ed on the north by seven hummocks j it has a 
sandy beach which extends to Cape Laguedo, off 
\yhich are many rocks. Rio del Oro, or Gold 
River, is an inlet nine leagues deep and three 
wide at the entrance, but decreasing in breadth 
till it ends in an insignificant rivulet; before its 
entrance is Hern Island and several shoals. To it 
succeeds the bay of Gonzales de Cintro, then 
that of St. Cyprian, a considerable indentatiop, 
, which receives a large river. St. Ann's Bay, i$n 
.leagues south of Cape Barbas, has good anchorage; 
its south point is Cape Corvoeiro. 

The Bay of Arguin is a large gulf, of which 
Cape Blanco is the north point. This c^pe is a 
round bluff headland, not easily distinguished, 
. ancj surrounded by dangers ; as is the whole gulf 
from numerous shoals and islands: and what ren- 
ders it still more to be avoided is, that shipwreck 
is sure to be followed by a long and cruel captivity 
among,, th* Moors. Eight leagues east of Cape 

Blanco 
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BUttteb> feuCap* St?. Ami; atid fe6tw^tf >#8SW-fl *&$?* 

receives several rivulets, but the tide flowing teW* 
Ihferfi, renders the water unfit for use. $o& 
leagues S.E. of Cape St Anne is Point Saline, *&r 
Cape Vianne, and between them a second b^y; 
near the shore of which are several salt-pans, no^ 
abandoned by Europeans. Off Cape Saline ik a 
small barren island, scarcely distinguished from 
the main land. Six leagues S.E. of Point Saline 
is Point Hoff, and between them the coast forms a 
third bay, in which is the isle of Arguin, a leagufc 
from the main, one league and a half long north 
and south, and a league broad. Off its west side 
are two barren islets : vessels drawing sixteen feet 
may anchor within it. This island is only valua- 
ble to any European nation from the facility it 
affords of sharing in the gum trade. On this , 

account it has been successively occupied by the 
Portuguese, Dutch, English, and French. The 
Portuguese first formed an establishment on it in 
1455, and retained it till 1633, when the Dutch 
took it, and in their turn lost it to the English in 
1665, but retook it the next year. The French 
got possession of it in I678, and destroyed the 
fortifications constructed by the Portuguese and 
Dutch. In 1685 the latter retook it under the 
Prussian flag, and again fortified it; but in 1721 
it was taken from them by the French African 
Company, and the following year retaken by the 
Dutch and Moors, but lost again to the French iii 
1724f who, in 1727* destroyed th6 fortifications, 

and 
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and transferred the commerce of gum to the set- 
tlements in the Senegal. The other islands m the 
gulf are named Medina and Rat, both south of 
Aiguin. All these islands, and the banks round 
them, are frequented by green turtle. a } 



St. John's River, thought to be a branch of the 
Senegal, empties itself south of the Bay of Ar- 
guin, Cape Mirick being its south point. Its 
banks are fertile, and on the right are abundance 
of guiji trees. It is navigable for large boats thirty 
leagues. Before its mouth are the islands Arseri- 
na, Sarnc, Tider, Ides, Grin, and Gonzana. 
Small vessels may pass within all these islands, but 
the proper channel into the river is between Tider 
aud Cape Mirick. Tindel, or Tan it Bay, south of 
St. John's River, has some banks before it, leaving 
only one channel at the north extremity of the bay, 
which is also entirely exposed. 

Portendick, called by the Moors Marza G tour a, 
and in the old charts Port Addy, is a great trad- 
ing place for gum. It has only a road between 
two banks of sand and breakers, on which the 
greatest depth is two fathoms; and the channel 
between them is only seventy to eighty fathoms 
wide, but has a depth of six and eight fathoms. 
In the north bank is also a swash, with five fa- 
thoms. The anchorage within the banks is in six 
fathoms, but it is very dangerous the greater part 
of the year. Portendick has always followed the 
fortunes of Arguin, being successively in the 

hands 
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iands of the same nations* In 1737 the French *"£»*«• 
levelled its fort built by the Dutch. 

Little Portendick, or Gamar, is nine leagues 
further south; small vessels only can anchor in 
a cove before it. The Marigot* de Maringouin? is 
a branch of the Senegal, ten leagues south of 
little Portendick, and twenty north of the bar of 
Senegal. 

The Senegal, one of the principal rivers of 
Africa, which was long confounded with the 
Niger, has its source in a ridge of mountains, in 
about latitude 11° N. and longitude 10° W.; 
its course is 1,000 miles. It overflows in Septem- 
ber and October, and when it again returns to its 
bed, leaves all the low grounds covered with stag- 
Bant water, the exhalations from which is one of 
the chief causes of the unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate. The mouth of the river is crossed by a 
bar of sand, through - which are two channels* 
named the great and little passes. The former, 
though its breadth and direction often vary, 
is usually 100 fathoms wide, and from nine to 
thirteen feet deep, but on account of the swell on 
it, vessels of eight feet only can pass it with' safe- 
ty, and even the smallest cr$ft requires a pilot, 
who visits the pass every day ; its length \s abpujt 
a mile and a half, and whtn within it the water 
becomes perfectly smooth, and the depth increases 
to four and six fathoms. The little pass is only 

• Marigot Is the nam* given by the French to salt creeks j Maringoaht to 
tBttuquito, 
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stMgombi*. fit for canoes. The most favourable time for en- 
tering the river is from April to June, when the 
winds blow from the south, and the water being 
low, there is little current setting out. The most 
dangerous time is from September to December, 
when strong easterly winds and a rapid currjent 
causes a heavy surf to break quite across the ban 
The river is navigable at all seasons for small ves^ 
sels to Podor, sixty leagues from the bar, and in 
the rainy season for vessels of 150 tons to Galam, 
800 leagues farther. From the bar the direction 
of the river is to the north ; the western, or 
right bank, which separates it from the sea, being 
x a narrow strip of sand, only 100 fathoms broad, 
and devoid of all vegetation. Its extremity is 
named Barbary Point, from which the bar stretch- 
es across to the main. The east bank of the 
river for three leagues from the bar is level* and 
covered with palm trees. Here a chain of islands 
commences, formed by creeks ; some of these 
islands are overflowed in the inundation of the 
river, while others are elevated above the rise, 
and are extremely fertile. Four leagues, abov^e 
the bar is the isle St. Louis, the principal esta- 
blishment of the French in Senegal. It is ^boul 
a mile and a half long, and no where more thaa 
three hundred yards broad ; is flat, and without 
other vegetation than mangroves at the northern t 
extremity, some scattered palms, and some kitchen 
vegetables raised in gardens. It has no fresh wa- 
ter* and that of the river being bracks fxqak 
December to July, during this period the iuha^ir 
" : '' tants 
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tants are obliged either to send boats, for the ****»«■*«. 
necessary supply above the reach of the tide, or 
to cohtent themselves with what they can procure 
fWmi holes dug in the sand on the shores of the 
island, but which loses little of its salt. 

The establishment of St. Louis consists of a 
fort, an hospital, a church, about twenty brick 
Jiouses, and the huts of the negroes. The fort is 
of an irregular form, consisting of walls of brick, 
with four round towers and some bastions; thp, 
magazines are within the fort. On the west side 
of the island is a battery of fourteen twenty-four 
pounders, which commands the strip of sand that 
separates the river from the sea ; another battery 
of sixteen heavy guns on the south point of the 
island ; a third on the north point of five guns, 
and a fourth a little north of the town of six 
eighteen pounders. The population of the island 
in 1801 was 10,000 persons, of whom 300 only 
were whites and free people of colour, the re- 
mainder being slaves* The garrison in time of 
war ought to consist of 600 Europeans, and of 
400 in peace ; but these numbers were never com T+ 
plete. r 

Ascending the Senegal, twenty-five leagues 
from St. Louis, is L'Escale de Desert, on the^ 
right bank, a considerable trading place for gum. 
A little tyigher up on the opposite bank is a creek, 
or natural canal, called Portuguese River, >vhich 
communicates with a lake called Panier Foulah, 
into which the waters of the Senegal rush Withu 
great rapidity in the rainy season. Sixty leagues ~ 

above 
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a**gams*. above St. Louis is th* fort of Ptotor on Ae fell 
bank, and on the opposite bank below Pddbtf "the 
establishment Du Coq, and above* it the s&ttte* 
ment named Terrier Rouge ; 255 lefties abo*e 
St. Louis on the left bank is Gaktm, to which the 
free people of colour of St. Louis and Goree 
make an annual voyage on the fiver, to purchase 
slaves. The boats, to the number of about forty, • 
leave St. Louis in July, and do not arrive at 
Galafti before October. A fair is held here the 
first fifteen days of November, where are el- 
changed European goods, for gold dust, ivory, 
bullocks* hides, staves, rice, millet, and maize, 
the latter for the provisioning of Goree and St. 
Louis. When the waters of the river begin fay 
faD the boats descend, and arrive at St. Louis ift 
fifteen days. Besides the tedious ascent of the 
river, and the unheahhiness at this season 1 , which 
is almost certain destruction to Europeans, the 
merchants are laid under heavy contributions by 
the chiefs on the banks. The journey to Galam 
by land, it is said, may be made in twenty-five 
days with ease, during eight months of the year j 
but the most favourable season is in April, when, 
the strong north winds moderate the heat. The 
Senegal abounds with the crocodile and hippopo- 
tamus, and has also the rnanati. 

About midway between the mouth of the Sene- 
gal and Cape Verd is Condamel River ; and half, 
way between the latter and the same Cape is the 
Lake or Lagoon of Entan, the waters of whfch 
are brackish. It receives a river called Rio Doctf 

(fresh 
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(fresh water), is full of both fresh and salt water &»g**#*. 
fish, and frequented by aquatic birds. 

Cape Verd, the west point of Africa, is the ex- 
tremity of a peninsular promontory, and derives 
it* name from the verdure that cloaths it, consist- 
ing chiefly of palm trees. Its soil is good and 
fertilized by little streams of fresh water. Tl>e 
north side of the peninsula forms the Bay of YoflJ 
in which it is extremely dangerous to be embayed, 
from the strong S.S.E. currents setting into it, 
and there being no anchorage, the depth close to 
the shore being 100 fathoms. 

The promontory 'has three conspicuous points* 
The north, Earned Alrnadi Point, is low, with a 
ledge of breakers running out from it near two 
littles. Cape Verd Point is the next, and is about 
two miles south of Alrnadi Point ; and the third, 
is Cape Manoel, three leagues and a half S.E. of 
Cape Verd. About a leagne west of Cape Ma- 
noel are the Magdalen Islands, three in number, 
with a channel near a mile broad, and with frve 
fathoms between them and the maim The north- 
ernmost and largest is covered with trees, and is 
pierced throiigh at the south end* The seetfttd ; 
is a large rock whitened by the excrement of 
aquatic birds, and hence called Bird Island. Threes 
leagues east of Cape Manoel is Cap^ Bernard, 
the coast bctweet* forming the Bay of Ben, which 
being completely sheltered by tlie island of Goretf 
forms an excellent harbour in which ships may 
cweenw Can ne and Ambo are two creeks, one and' 
a- half and two, leagues N.E, of Cape Bernard. • 

The 
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, The island of Goree, one trifle am! ii hdfAi- 
tant from Cape Manoel, to the eaart, is si b&rren 
elevated rock, not more than half a mfle ft^te 
north and south, and about 120 fathoms brtiacL 
Its shores are rocky and bordered by a beaeh af 
black pebbles, except a small sandy cove on the 
E.N.E. in which vessels of any size may anchor. 
The soil of the island is a reddish sand, without 
any spontaneous vegetation, but the inhabitants 
have formed kitchen gardens. The island has 
only one very small spring, scarcely sufficient to 
supply the government-house and hospital, and the 
inhabitants depend for this object either on the 
rain water preserved in cisterns, or procure it from 
Ben and Blink on the main, two leagues distant, 
from whence the island is also supplied with freak 
provisions, fruits, &c. 

The climate of Goree is healthy, the atmos- 
phere being refreshed by sea breezes. The esta- 
blishment consists of a fort on an elevation near 
the north end of the island, and a small town dm 
the east, the houses of which are well built ^f 
brick. Besides the garrison, the population is 
about 2,500 free people of colour and slaves. :< 

Goree was bought by the Dutch from the *&ief 
of Cape Verd in 1617, and by them received this 
name, signifying good port. Its native nanie h 
Barsaguiche. In 1663 it was taken by the English, 
but retaken by the Dutch two years* after. Ih 
1667 it fell into the hands of the French whb 
kept it till 1692, when it surrendered to the 
English, but was retaken the next year and re- 
mained 
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Aflierjp^i w^H agaia wsp paot^red by ^ ;tjW 
3jgh»,ibut^estpFe4^ 1783 s s ; tajfen by the "jE^lijp 
#n l$Pl» *nd restored at the peace l of ^{q^s 
<£$08<i ag^n t^n by the English in 1803, rej#|^ 
J^y life. French the, fplloyying yeaiy an<l agaih^ the 

-♦■ liuffisco, on the main, three leagues E.N.E. of 
Gpree, was formerly a French post depfcnqmg 
rqn this island. It has a good road and a rup of 
excellent water, from which its name is derived, 
by a corruptipn of Rio-fresco. Prolonging the 
poast to the south from Ruffisco, we meet in succes* 
#jon with the Marigot or Creek of Paris, and Por- 
,tau4al, formerly a French post dependent on Goree, 
from which it is distant nine leagues. Its road k 
opiW, and bordered by a rocky shore. Between 
JPoj^tudai apd Cape Serene (the north point of the 
•$9$ ?£ Jpal) is the bank of Amboru, 30 namejl 
^Sfy^viJJtage on the shore from which it is two 
tWagWfl distant: the depth on it is nine feet, and 
|bi# ,and,fiw fi^homs within it. Joal is an aban* 
done4 J^Boh.past on a river or creek. , t . ' 
l 3l! ftui^lq$L, ^River, supposed to he the northern 
^f qfh^^t^e Qaoibia, empties itself by six^mouths 
^etjwqgfi i^lauds. The first of these mouths is named 
^g^^^ftP^merin, in 14° north; the secon^, 
j^um^nv 13° 52' j the third, Ballanganibr, , m 
^^^^^^th, Bellonte j tlie fifth, Bai^iuie^ 
$/pfl $$xt^ $jjiamac ; which last tbype && Jj^Jflf ' 
-3iVDU,.iu ,r , ^ 2 ^ inotita 
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*«*•«*•• mouth of the Gaipbia. Palmeraimd Salum hftye 
only depth at their mouths for small vessels j but 
above the islands the main river of Bursalum is 
depp enough to be navigated by the largest ships. 
The principal of these islands are Sangomar, Ban- ( 
Jam, and Bellonte : they are for the most part fer- 
tile and cultivated. 

The Gambia empties itself by a mouth three 
leagues wide, between the Birds' Island on the 
north and Cape St. Mary on the south. It has 
its source in the same ridge as the Senegal, and 
i$ navigable for vessels of 300 tons, sixty leagues j 
and for those of 150 tons, 250 leagues to Barra- 
cpnda, to which distance the tide is felt in the 
djy season from December to June inclusive. From 
June to September the ascent is impossible from 
the rapidity of the current, and in these months 
it also overflows and inundates . the low country 
on its banks, which latter are generally covered 
with mangroves. Its waters are at all times muddy. . 
It abounds in fish, but is infested by crocodiles. 
The hippopotamus als6 inhabits it. The Europeans 
have not ascended the river beyond Barraconda, , 
where it is crossed by a bank of rocks ; ^bove 
which it is said to loose itself in an extensive ma^hy 
lake covered with aquatic plants. 

There are two channels into the riyer j the 
northernmost, or grand channel, is between tfye 
Birds' island and a bank named Bangujon,; it is 
two leagues wide with six and seven fothoms. 4 
The southern or little channel is between the same 

bank 
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bank and Cape St Mary, and has only eight or ,**•■■&. 
nine feet depth. 

The navigation of the Gambia, as far as regards 
trading by the river, belonging exclusively to 
Great Britain, she has several establishments on 
it : of which the principal is Jatnes Fort, on an 
island ten leagues above the entrance; and to 
which the depth of the river is not less than five 
fathoms. The island is only 200 yards long arid 
fifty broad : it was originally fortified by the Eng- 
lish, but being taken by the French in 1688, they 
destroyed the works, and it has never been found 
necessary to restore them. The second establish- 
ment is Jillifree, on the right bank opposite 
James's Fort ; it is in an healthy situation and the 
neigbouring country is extremely fertile. On the 
left or south bank of the river are Vintain, two 
leagues above Jillifree: Tancrowal, twelve leagues 
farther; Joukakonda, six days' navigation above 
Vintain. The French factory of Albreda is 
a league below Jillifree. The river Bintan emp- 
ties itself into the Gambia on the left bank, a 
league above Fort James, and is navigable for 
large boats at all seasons to the village of Bintan, 
ehiefly inhabited by African Portuguese, who are' 
described as having good houses well furnished, 
and a neat church. 

From the entrance of the Gambia to the south, 
are met in succession Cape Pete, or Bald Head : 
four leagues south of Cape St. Mary, on its north 
side is the bay and bank of St. Anne, and off it a 
large reef of rocks. The rivers St. Pedro, St. 

2 l 2 Anne, 
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*»«*»«•. Aflfle, and Los Ostras (Oyster river), which are 
branches of the Cassamar^a, and the latter thought 
to be one of the branches of the Gambia ; it is 
grossed by a bar that admits only sfaall craft, 
though within there is depth for the largest ships. 
The Portuguese have several establishments on 
this river, of which the chief is Zinquincor on the 
south bank three leagues from its nujuth. Cape 
Rqxv, five leagues south of the entrance of Cassa- 
man^a river, has its name from being formed of 
low rpd cliffs; it is the most prominent point of 
a large island. 

The river St. Domingo empties itself eight 
leagues east of Cape Roxo, and its mouth is crossed 
by a bar that admits only vessels of eight or nine 
feet, but. within the bar it is deep for several 
leagues. At its entrance is the insignificant Por- 
tuguese fort of Cacheo, and five leagues higher up 
on the south bank the town of the same name, 
the principal establishment of the Portuguese on 
these coasts. It consists of three long streets in 
the direction of the river, and some short ones 
intersecting them ; the houses have only the 
ground floor but are large and commodious. It 
has a church and a convent of two or three 
Capuchins, under the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of the Cape Verd islands. On the west t 
of the town is a triangular fort with a bastion at 
each angle, two of which feeing the land an? 
joined by. a curtain of masonry, and the third 
which faces the river is joined to the other two by 
palisades. The garrisonusually consists of eight 

: or 
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6i ten European officers, civil and military, anil J^**^*- 
thirty soldiers, generally conviets from Portugal, 1 
sentenced to serve here for three years. 

Between the rivers St. Domingo and Riq 

Grande, several branches empty themselves,' 

forming three large islands, called Jatte, BasSte, 

and Bissao. Jatte, the westernmost, is ten leagued 

long and has three islets off its west end. B&sSfa, 1 

is separated from Jatte by the river St. Catherine; 

it is eleven leagues long, fertile, well watered, and 

has two good ports, but the inhabitants are de»* 

scribed as treacherous and thievish. Bissao, the 

eastern and largest, rises gradually from the sea 

to a level hill in the centre. It is well watered, 

and abounds in cattle and fruit. The Portuguese 

hove a settlement on the east end of the island 

with a fort mounting fifty guns and a garrison of 

300 convict soldiers. Boin and Sorcerora islands 

are two small islands near the east side of Bisstfo. 1 

Geba, or Geves river, empties itself into a) 

great inlet of the sea east of Bissao island ; it h%d 

a communication with the river St. Domingo, and 

all the branches that separate the islands, noticed 

in the last paragraph, seem to belong to one of 

these two rivers. The Geba has its name from m 

Portuguese settlement fifteen leagues ftom itB 

mouth ; it is navigable during the diy season from 

December to September for boats, drawing fiiair 

or five feet, fifty leagues, to which distance the tide 

is felt, and which runs up at times with such' 

rapidity as to create a dangerous bote. In the 

£ h 3 rainv 
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rainy season the current is so strong as to 
the ascent impossible. 

The Rio Grande de St. Pedro is a very con- 
siderable river whose source is unknown, but it « 
said to be navigable for ships twenty leagues, anfjl 
for large boats about thirty-eight league© further, 
here it is crossed by a ledge of rocks. Its course, 
it is pretended, has been followed by the Portu- 
guese for 300 leagues. 



i^rc ' Between Cape Roxo and the Rio Grande is the 
Archipelago of Bissagos, or Brjuga, composed 
of many islands on a bank of rock and sand, and 
separated from the islands Jatte, Bassis, and Bis- 
Bao, by a channel from one to four leagues broad, 
and with eight to twelve fathoms, muddy bottom. 
These islands rise gradually from the shore towards 
the interior to the height of sixty feet, and are 
in part formed by the alluvion of the Rio. 
Grande ; they are extremely fertile, and among 
them are several excellent ports, but seldom 
visited by Europeans. Formosa (Green island) 
or Warang, the westernmost, ii six leagues long 
east and west and three broad ; it is fertile but 
uninhabited. Carache and Corbele are next east- 
ward ; to which succeeds Cazegat or Pbint island, 
six leagues long, two broad, inhabited, fertile, and 
well cultivated. It is surrounded by reefs, except 
at the S.W. and N.E. points, near which is good 
anchorage. Off its east end is the island Papa- 
guya, or Parrot. The inhabitants of Cazegat sue 

described 
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tteiwribed «b sociable and honest. Bulam, the 
best known of these islands, is opposite the en- 
trance' of the Rio Grande ; it is about nine leagues 
long east and west and five broad. It rises gra# 
dually from the shores to some hills in the middle, 
which are covered with wood, and from which de- 
scend numerous streams. Horses, horned cattle* 
buffaloes, and goats, are found wild on it, as well 
as elephants, hyenas, deer, and wild bogs. When 
the English formed an establishment on this island 
ia 1792, it was uninhabited ; but the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring islands cultivated rice and 
millet on it. West of Bulam is Gallina island, so 
named from abounding in Guinea fowls, inhabited, 
fertile, and well cultivated. Areas, or Bow is- 
land, riorth of Bulam, has no freshwater. Man- 
tere island, south of Bulam, forms the south point 
of the entrance to the Rio Grande, and is only 
separated from the main by a narrow channel or 
creek. Kasnabac is one of the most considerable 
islands of the Archipelago ; it is inhabited, culti- 
vated and has good water. Off its north side are 
some Cays, called Hog islands. The other islands 
are Suoga, west of Kasnabac ; Jambir, S.E. of the 
same ; Cavale or Mare island ; Mel, or Honey 
island- Poisson, or Fish island, is three leagues south 
of Mel, a reef of breakers extending quite be- 
tween them. Poisson is also surrounded by banks, 
except off its west side, where is good anchorage^ 
in nine fathoms, a mile off shore. Alcatras is a 
wall island surrounded by reefs: it is ten or 
2 l 4 twelve 
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twelve leagues east of<4ihe Bissagos, 

W*N.W. of the river Nunez. ' / ^., u^ 

Nunez Tristao river, which is probably* tt bnuxfe 
of th§ Rio Grande, empties itself by a raoathnaf 
considerable breadth, but obstructed by banks, 
between which are channels with two or three 
fathoms depth. Its current is rapid. It i&usmHy 
considered as the east limits of the territory 
claimed by the Portuguese. From this river the 
coast is lined by shoals, and by a chain of islands 
named Caxa, the point of one of which is Cape 
Verga* 

Between Cape Verga and the river of Sierra 
Leone the following rivers empty themselves m 
succession: Pongo *, Cacunga, Dembia, Dania, 
Sangoree, Quiap or Quoyaporte, Kissey or fie-. 
freira, Tanna or Sama, Moldcurry or Mailecoury, 
Great and Little Scarcies, on which are some 
English trading places. According to the latest 
maps these rivers seem to be branches of the Bio 
Grande and Sierra Leone. Opposite the Dania 
are the isles Los,t eight in number, of which fete* 
only are inhabited, . the rest being rocks, < Hie 
first, or William's Island, forms the south point of 
the entrance of Dania River, and is only separated 
from the main by a narrow creek : its western ex- 
tremity is named Tumba, or Tombeau Point The 

other 

* This river is of considerable size, navigable forty miles from the, set, 
and has a great trade. 

•f A corruption of the name given them by the Portnguese di*wverere, 
IUhu cfe /<w Idolo* (Isles of Idols). The native name it TorotiwutM. 
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other seven ialanda&y dbose, together, And arese* 
parated from Tumba Pomtby^chdriiiel^tWbja^fi 
aiders they are ejevatedv "healthy^ amdiagneealrije. 
Tamara, the west and largest, rises gradually, from 
the shores to arc elevation that may be seen twelve 
leagues; It affords excellent timber, nee, millet; 
fruits, , &c. : Los, or Factory Island, on which the 
English have a small fort, is about a league long 
ami 100 yards broad. It has some springs of ex- 
cellent water, and on the east a creek, , where 
small vestals may careen. Crawford Island, be- 
tween Tamara and Los, is a league in circuit, 
affords only some small trees, but has a -sandy 
cove, with good anchorage. On it are two Eng- 
lish trading factories. . 

, The four remaining islands Are merely great 
rocks; their names are, White Island, from being 
Mfhiiened by the ordure of sea birds; Goat and 
Kid Islands;. They, all abound in the sea onion, 
or sguilfy. 

Sierra Leone River is generally supposed to do- 
me its name fisom the mountains in which it has 
its source abounding in lions; but it is now certain 
that these animals da not exist in thia country. 
Itft native name is Mitomba, and the French for- 
merly called it Tagrin, from a promontory, which 
forma the south point of, the entrance, and which 
by the English is called Cape Sierra Leone, and 
by the Portuguese Cape Ledo. This cape is low, 
and: coveted with trees, and three-fourths of a nrile 
from it is a rock, called the Carpenter, covered 
at high wafer, but with a deep and sale channel 

between 
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ZJr at ' between it and the Cape. Close to Ac 

pom t of the river's mouth is Leopard Island^ A 
which, towards Cape Sierra Leone, a large 
called the Middle Ground, extends, leaving only 
a passage for small craft on the west. Tbe_*hip 
channel fe close past Cape Sierra Leone and along 
the south shore, and is about two miles broad, with 
twelve and fourteen fathoms, within a stone's 
throw of the shore. Hie breadth between Cape 
Sierra Leone and Leopard Island is seven miles; 
but contracts to three miles and a half about two 
leagues above these points; beyond this it again 
narrows to one mile, and six leagues higher is 
three miles. The tide flows up eleven leagues, 
but is very irregular during the rainy season. In 
the dry season the perpendicular rise is ten fee^ 
and it runs five miles an hour. A considerable dis- 
tance from the sea it is crossed by a grand cataract; 
The northern banks are low, and covered with 
impenetrable forests; while the southern ones 
present the romantic sceneiy of lofty hills. 

Free Town, the philanthropic establishment on 
this river, is on the south shore, three miles with- 
in Cape Sierra Leone. It is situated on an elenu 
tion, which first rises abruptly from the water to 
the height of fifty feet ; then amphitheatricafly to 
the foot of a ridge of hills, three quarters of a mile 
from the bank* of the river, and whose summits 
are 600 feet above the sea. The soil of this ter- 
ritory is an argillaceous earth mixed with sand and 
rocks ; the hills are covered with lofty trees, and 
the vailies preserve a perpetual verdure. The 

water 
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water is better than on any other part of the coast, **"*!!?$' 
sad two small streams run through ; Free Town, 
besides which it has several springs. Being free 
from swamps, the climate is healthy, except at 
the commencement of the rains in May and Ju$e$ 
and even in these months it is incomparably better 
than most other parts of the coast. 

The chief vegetables cultivated are rice ao4 
Indian corn, the sweet cassava or manioc, ya*qs» 
together with almost all the fruits of the tropic*. 
All the domestic animals and fowls of Epx^fff 
are raised in abundance, as well as the Guinea 
fowl ; the river abounds in fish, but is also infested 
by the alligator and shark ; the loggerhead, hawksr 
bill, and green turtle, as well as the roanati, are 
abundant. Among the reptiles are the guana and 
other species of lizards, with several varieties pf 
snakes, amongst which is said to be the boa con- 
strictor. The neighbouring mountains have leo- 
pards, hyenas, wild hogs, antelopes, squirrels* 
monkies, of which tribe is the chimpanzee^ approach- 
ing the nearest to the human form, the civet cat, 
&c The insects of warm climates are here very 
troublesome ; such are the termites, or white aut, 
rausquitos, sand-flies, cockroaches, &c. 

Besides the colony of Free Town, the English 
have an establishment on the Isle pf Bance, a ' 

barren rock, five leagues higher up the riven which 
was formerly for the purpose of procuring slaves* 
On the Isle of Tassa, below Bance, is a consider- 
able cotton plantation. 
In 1784 the French formed an establishment 

on 
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"*>-«- on Gambia Island, in the river Bunch, which faft 
into the Sierra Leone on the south shore. 

'West southerly, from Cape Sierria Leone, is 
the north extremity of St. Anne's Shoal, (in most 
chart* called the Bassaw's or Bashaw's, a corruption 
df Baxos). It extends seventeen leagiies to the 
S.E. in the direction of the coast, and at its 
smith extreirtity are the Turtle Islands, which 
extend in a chain to the west point of Sherborough 
Island, or Cape St. Anne, before the mouth of 
Sherborough river. There is a channel on tie 
north side of these islands with three arid four 
fathoms. In sailing from Sierra Leone to the 
south, it is necessary to run to the S.W., oui of 
sight- of land, to keep outside of these shoals. 

ty Between the rivers Sierra Leone and S&er- 
borough is Yawry Bay, into which falls the riven 
Ajatto Punt, Kales, Gamboas, which is navigable 
for boats ten or twelve leagues. On the river 
Sherborough or Yattouka, near its mouth, the 
English have the settlement of Jenkin's Town, 
where large vessels anchor ; but small ones run 
up to the junction of the Madra Bomba, where is 
the chief trading place. Off the river Kales is 
Banana Island, four miles long and two broad, 
fertile, with two small coves on the east ; off its 
S.W. end are the Bengal rocks. Plantain or , 
Brave Island is off Tassa point, four leagues west 
of Bhertorough Island. 

Between Sherborough and Mesurado rivers are 
the rivers Galiinas, Sugary, and Nun, all closed 
by bars against any thing but canoes. Cape'j 

Monte . 
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Monte or Mount is formed of several humqjocks, m* 
with low land on each side. West of the Cape is 
anchorage.* The river Mesurado, or St. Paul of 
the Portuguese, receives vessels pf considerable 
size in the rainy season ; and }$xge ?hips may* *t 
all times, anchor in its mouth in five or sjx 
fathoms. Cape Mesurado, the east point of the 
entrance, is pearly perpendicular on the ivest sifte, 
but sloping on the east ppming from £h^ north;; 
it makes like an island. 

The Europeans have no establi$hi^ents on tfo$ 
Grain Coast, nor is it muqh visited for the purposes 
of trade. The places most worthy of nptice arg* 
Junk River, sixteen leagues e^tst of Cape Mq^ 
rado, St. John's river, eight leagues farther, Bisspjr, 
a large negro town, Young Sestets, or Setter 
Jliver, which is known by a high rouivi inla»4 
mountain in the middle of low land, and by three 
rocks N.W. of its mouth ; west of which is also a 
ledge of rocks and fiat running off for two league*. 
The east point of the river's mouth is naw&d 
Cape Baxos, a low cape, from which a dangerous 
reef runs out two leagues; at the extremity of 
which is Palmas Island, or the Devil's > Ii#ck, 
without any passage within it. The current of the 
river is rapid, , but vessels of burden can asceodft 
three leagues, and long-boats much farther. In the 
entrance is a rock left on the right hand by rfebifB 
going in. , . . /t5 ^ 

«' >Sangoiii 



• JJiips 'seldom touch herd, except for provisions, MrhSoh cortsftf of 
foat.% hogs> common and. guinea fowl*, pigeons, rice and fish, and freak 
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Sangirin river is only fit for boats. Swino Cape 
is known by three or four high rocks, two miles 
off shore, and opposite the negro village of 
Battow, half a league west of the cape ; on the 
east side of which latter are also breakers. Swino 
river, three leagues east of the Cape, can only be 
entered by vessels of ten feet. Settera Krou, or 
Cttrie, is a large negro village, and one of the 
chief trading places of the Grain Coast ; it is 
known by a cape with three black points, off which 
are two great rocks, steep to ; the largest, called 
the Swallow, and three leagues and a half off 
shore. A reef runs off from the west point of the 
river, near which is the village. Great Citrie is 
five leagues farther east: between them are several 
creeks, which may be entered by boats for wood 
and water. The country inland is very high, and 
has many round hummocks. 

Great Sesters river, also called Little Paris, _ 
from a French establishment supposed to have 
existed here in the fourteenth century, was for- 
raerly a trading place for slaves, it is fifteen leagues 
west of Cape Palmas ; nearly midway between 
them is the river Gorivay. Cape Palmas, the 
west point of the Gulf of Guinea, is easily distin- 
guished, at first making like a mountain, and on 
approaching it, presenting three round hummocks, 
on the extremity of which are three very high 
palm trees, whence its name. Between Great 
Sesters and this Cape, the shore is lined with 
rocks ; and a league from the Cape is a reef, in 
the channel within which the currents set with 

great 
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greatyiplence to the east and on the Cape point, 0r £f *"• 
so that it should not be attempted. 

The we^t part of the Ivory Coast is not more *"*£!?*• 
frequented than the Grain Coast; the principal. 
points are Cavally River, three leagues east of 
Cape Palmas. It has a wide mouth, which is 
only seen coming from the west, when it bears, 
north* Here is a negro village in the middle of a 
thick wood, and before it five or six black rocks. 
Four leagues farther east is the village of Thabo, 
on a rivulet, a considerable trading place; east 
of which, in succession, are the villages of Dodo, 
Taffa, and Berbie ; the coast behind them is moun- 
tainous and uneven. The river St. Andrew emp- 
ties itself by a wide mouth, but crossed by a bar, 
which admits only long boats. It was formerly 
much frequented for ivory and provisions. A 
ridge of remarkable red cliffs begin here, and 
extend seven leagues to the east. From Cape 
Palmas to this river, the depth, within a league of 
the shore, is twenty-five to thirty fathoms, but 
opposite the tract of Red Cliffs the depth is much 
less, there being but ten to twelve fathoms two 
leagues off. Frisco River is midway between 
St. Andrew and Cape Le Hou ; three leagues 
east of which latter is the river La Hou, which 
admits only canoes over a bad bar. Here the 
depth is forty-five fathoms a league off shore, 
and no ground at two leagues. The river Sueira 
de Costa empties itself between Cape Le Hou 
and Cape Three Points, by a large mouth, in th^ 
middle of a wood. 

Nine leagues east of the Sueira de Costa river 
" is 
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••"J^*- is Ajsinee, a lirge negro village on a rfv$. | 

commences the European establishment f1 oirl!iit 
Gold Qoast; the first of which is Ap6tftiii&t u iii 
English fort, a league east of the eapg G^t&e 
«ame name. Here landing is only pradticatite ti 
the native canoes, from the great surf, and the 
1 establishment is insignificant. 

The River Ancober, or Snake, so named by 4c 
Portuguese from its serpentine course, empties it- 
self west of Cape Three Points ; it only admit* 
boats over a bar, but within it is deep, and tije 
banks for twenty leagues are covered with lofty 
trees. On the east bank is the Dutch fort of St 
Antony, near the Negro town of Axim, which 
mounts twenty small guns. Above the fort the 
river is nearly closed by the island Areas, leaving 
only a very narrow channel on each side. Landing 
Is here easy, and the fresh water is good and easily 
got off; and it is considered one of the least un- 
healthy spots of the coast. The Prussian fort of 
Fredericksburg was three miles east of Ancober 
lliver, and a league west of Cape Three Points, on 
which latter the Prussians had also a fort, framed 
Trafcama. Cape Three Points is named from its 
three headlands, with intermediate sandy <£>ves: 
A league east of the Cape is Acoda, or Aquida, 
& Dutch fort, to which succeeds the English Toft 
6f Dixcove, or Infumah, three leagues farttie/, 
and on a creek only capable of receiving* canons; 
the. establishment is of little importance. 
* Botroe, or Boutry, a league east of Dixcove,' is 
a Negro village under the walls of the Diitch fort 
of Battentteifi, which is on a high &U ^esr the 

banks 
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^fffks <}£ ^ ^ntem, a pleasant river atyi^ing 
, t with fisb, tut also infested by crocodiles. Three 
jjiiles from the sea it has a picturesque fall. Tapp- 
rary^ a fort successively possessed by the English, 
% putsch, Prussians, Swedes, and Danes, and latterly 
Sgain by the Dutch. Half a league farther east, 
at Succundee, the English and Dutch have each a 
factory a musket-shot distance from each other : 
the cove on which they stand has the best an- 
chorage on the Gold Coast. 

Three leagues east of Succundee is St. John's 
River* or Bossum Pra (Holy River) of the Negroes, 
who adore it as a divinity ; it is known to have 100 
miles course, and is thought to communicate with 
Ancober River, their mouths being sixteen miles 
asunder. On St. John's River is the fort of St. 
Sebastian of Chama, mounting twenty-one guns. 
Four leagues farther east, at Commenda or Aka- 
tak£, the English and Dutch have each a factory 
and fort close to each other j the Dutch, named 
y^rdenburg, is, or was, a square building, mount- 
ing thirty-two guns. Behind Commenda is a high 
fountain, seen twenty leagues at sea. 
, , St. George de la Mine (sometimes called Del- 
inina* and Elmina) is the principal establishment 
of the Dutch on the coast of Africa, lit consists 
yf a square castle, with a tower at each angle, and 
ado^bjed ditcfy on the land side. Towards th^ 
se^i the landing is impossible from the rocks and, 
surf, except in one spot, which is commanded by 
tweptjy l^-ppjipdefs. The whole mounts, 1,00 
pieces of .can^Qty and is jbuilt partly p£ „ stone 
f yoL.\;. . : \ 3 m l / found 
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***J?«* found on the spot, and partly of bricks sent from 
Holland. The large Negro town of Oddenna, 
built of rock stone, is below the castle. Within 
gun-shot, east of St. George, is the river Benja ; 
on a hill near which is the Dutch fort of Conrads- 
burg, a quadrangular work with four bastions, 
which commands the fort of St. George. 

Cape Coast Castle (Cap Corse of the French) 
is two leagues and a half east of St. George, and 
is the chief establishment of the English on the 
Gold Coast ; it is built on a rock, named Ta- 
borough, projecting into the sea, and mounts 
thirty-eight pieces of cannon. Here are extensive 
magazines, and a number of small vessels are 
kept constantly trading on the coast to procure 
cargoes for the company's ships. Behind the 
castle is a large Negro village. Ships anchor in 
the roads in eight fathoms, under the protection 
of the guns. 

Mauree, or Fort Nassau of the Dutch, is two 
leagues east of Cape Coast, and considered next 
in consequence to St. George. Animaboo, one 
league farther, is an English Fort, and was formerly 
the chief trading place for slaves, there being 
sfeldom less than twenty English slave ships in the 
rOads. Coromantyn, or Fort Amsterdam, two 
leagues further east, is a Dutch factory, mounting 
twenty guns, three leagues froni which is Amokou, 
th6 ortly settlement the French possessed on the 
Gold Coast and which never arrived to any corise- 
qiience ; landing is here only practicable in the 
negro canoes, and the nearest fresh water is a 

league 
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league distant. Tamtumquerry is an English fac- ooucoaa. 
tory, a league east of a point of the same name. 
Apam, a square Dutch fort, Leydsaam Heyd } and v 
factor}* on an elevation near a creek. Winnebah 
(Sinpan of the French) has a small English fort on a 
river.* Between Apam and Winnebah is the highest 
mountain of the coast, called the Devil's Hill. 
Three leagues east of Winnebah is Barracoe or 
Bercoe, a Dutch factory ; and about six leagues 
further is Acra, a large negro village, near which 
the English, Dutch, and Danes have each a fort. 
The English, named James's Fort, is the west. 
The Dutch, named Crevecceur, is close to it on 
the east ; and near a league further east is Chris- 
tianborg, the chief establishment of the Danes 
on this coast, and which mounts 100 pieces of 
cannon. 

To Acra succeeds Ningo Pikenenay, at four 
leagues distant; Tremini, or Temma, on Captain 
James's Bay, two leagues further ; Puny, or Pom- 
pernay, at the same distance from Tremini, has 
two creeks for boats and good water ; Prampram, 
an English factory, two leagues further east ; 
Agrico, one league from Prampram ; Ningo Grand 
or Fredensborg, two leagues east of Agrico, is a 
Danish fort newly constructed ; eight leagues far- 
ther east is Baya, four leagues west of the mouth 

2 m 2 of 



* A traveller of tbe beginning of the last century describes it has having 
four bastions, " tolargt that a man may easily jump over them without a 
•tick." 
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of the Voltd, west of which is the Danish tipvt of 
KooogBtein. - , 



, The river Volta, which separates the Gold and 
Slave Coasts, empties itself with grept rapidity by a 
wide mouth, but which is crossed by a bar, that in 
fine weather only can be passed by long boats. Its 
vicinity is correctly denoted by the discolouration 
of the sea water for a considerable distance, it 
being the only river that produces this effect from 
Sierra Leone hither j from which, as well as its 
overflowing its banks in November, a considerable 
time after the rainy season, "which ceases in August, 
it i# supposed to have a considerable length of 
course. It has many islands, most of which are 
overflowed in the inundations. From the west 
point of the river's mouth a reef of rocks stretch- 
es out some distance, over which the current of 
the. river rushes like a cataract ; while near the 
east shore the water is perfectly smooth. On the 
left bank of the river, close to the entrance, is 
the Danish fort of Prindstein, or Volta, and on 
m island in the river the factory of Adda, belong- 
ing^o the same nation. 

Cape Mondego is two leagues east of the Vojta, 
and three leagues further is Cape St. Paul* low, 
with a spit of dry sand running out from it* Five 
leagues farther is the Danish fort of Queta* com- 
municating with that of Volta by a lagoon. The 
coast between is low, and with few trees ; as is 
the coast to the east, as far as the Little Popo, 
twelye leagues east of the Volta; and the same 

appear- 
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appearance continues to Whidah, ten leagues east mate** 
of Little Popo. Midway between the two last it 
the Great Popo, % negro village j west of which 
a river called the Euphrates, supposed to' be a 
branch of the Volta, empties itself. 

Whidah (Judah of the French), also called 
Glegoy, is a large negro village, near which the 
French, English, and Portuguese have forts, a 
pistol-shot distance from each other. This part 
of the coast, as we have already noticed, is formed 
by a bank called the Pree, which separates the 
sea from a chain of marshy lagoons. Two of these 
lagoons, with an island between them, lie between 
the landing place on the Pree and the European 
factories, which are situated on the terra firma j 
the distance is near a league, and Europeans are 
obliged to be carried in hammocks by negroes. 
The French fort is the largest, and is on an ele- 
vation. It is an oblong square, with a tower 
mounting eight or ten guns at each angle. The 
upper parts of these towers to the embrasures are 
of clay, as are the curtains or enclosing walls, 
which unite the towers ; the lower part of the 
latter are of brick ; the whole is surrounded by a 
dry ditch without facing. Within the fort are 
considerable magazines, and before the entrance 
a large garden enclosed by rfiud walls. 

The English fort is a perfect square, with a 
tower at each angle mounting six guns ; thfe 
whole built of clay, and surrounded by a dry 
ditch. The Portuguese fort is nearly similar. 
Each fort has a spring of good water, but the 
2 m 3 difficulty 
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• difficulty of transporting it obliges ships to put up 
with what they can procure, by sinking casks in the 
Pree, but this water is very unwholesome. The 
coast is here so shoal that vessels are obliged to 
anchor in nine or ten fathoms two leagues off; 
landing is also very inconvenient, and often im- 
practicable, from a sand-bank or bar which lino 
the shore at eighty yards distance, and on which 
the surf breaks with great fury, while between it 
and the beach the sea is comparatively smooth. 

The kingdom of Ardra is east of Whidah. In 
this territory are Epca and Porto Nova; the lat- 
ter is fifteen leagues east of Whidah and five 
leagues from the sea, the distance between being 
occupied by the Prce and by two lagoons, one of 
which is lunigahlc for long boats a certain dis- 
tance, and for canoes forty leagues to the north. 
Between IVrto Novo and the river Benin are Be- 
ibgrv and Ahouu two trading places for slaves. 

The rixer Ivrtnosa, or of Benin, supposed to 
be one of the I ranches ot the Niger, is navigable 
for snua crau ten leagues, to which distance the 
tide goes up. Eleven leagues west of this river is 
the river Priinezw and between them a great 
number of others Kfore the entrance of the 
Formosa is a grea: flat* on the east of which, and 
cKve to the east point of the river, is the chan- 
nel* Ten leagv.es txora the mouth of the Formosa 
the mer of Benin proper empties itself oo the 
righ: turi ; ti;U n\ec n»y be ascended eighteen 
Jwguw* to the >^!age of Agathoo, by vessels 

drawing 
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jjirawjmg nine feet. Near ,thi§ village |he ^Outch c°"2£f«*; 
Tp&d an establishment, de^royed in #bout 17^7** 
^ Between the riv^r Formosa a,n<ji the cape of thp 
s^uj^e n^me *ye the rivers Rogocam, jEgcravos, of 
Slices' Iliyfr, #ve lefiguQS £$st of Formosa. l£ 
h^p but two fa^oms in the entrance j froiji th# 
?QUth jx^iftt 9f which £ s^n^-bapk ruup out fyyg 
\eagues, with only three feet on gftipe jhu$$, . i}p£ , 
tbfie$ fathoms where deepest, and the qpaflt being 
yejry loyr, its .outer ,$dge is %hqost o^ pf §ight # of 
land. R,ip d° s ;For§ados, or Galley Slaves' Jiiv^r, 
cpmpiunicates with sRio dp£ Esaeavos, though 
their mouths are five leagues asunder. Wary, 
the residence of the negro chief .pf this territory, 
js five leagues lip ,the Rio des Fo^adoa. Twelve 
leagues farther is Ramos, or Boughs' Hiv^r, an$ 
from the latter to. Cape Fpcmosa the shore is. very 
low,' covered .with tree?, and with seyeral riyess. 

Cape Formosa separates the gulfs .of Benin #&& 
JBiaffia ; it is so law that the trees on it are the 
first. atyects seen, and the sea off ^it is aq jthpal, 
that a league from the shore there is only, eight 
fathoms, and in fifteen fathoms a ship is.out of 
sight of land. The bottom is a very soft mud, 
£vid$ntly carried out by the rivers to the eapt j*njl 
cwestof the cape, all of which are thought to be 
branches <if the Niger. Those to the east are the 

2 m 4 Nun, 



* The town of Benin is inland from the banks of this river; it is on a 
plain, on which is not to be seen a single stone, surrounded by a deep 
4itoh, and has tfye remains, of an ancient mud wall. The population is 
considerable. 
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<wjr*». Nun, the fifflt ; ^ast of Cape Jfapna^, ape^^flve^ 
leagues from it j it is closed by a bar ey#i» a^a^sf 
boats; St Barbara, or Meaj St Nichols ^ ^^ 
belamo; Sombrero ; Bio Real, or New Calabar, 
betbre which is Fauko island, the highest land po 
this coast; Bonny River, a considerable slaw 
tradiug place, St Domingo, and Cross JRiver. 
This latter has a very wide mouth, filled witl} 
shoals and islands. On the east it receives the 
rivers of Old Calebar and Rio del Rey, which 
terminates the long succession of rivers that fall 
into the gulf of Guinea on the north. The coast 
\ on the sooth of the Rio del Rey becomes ex* 
tremely elevated. 

Lower Guinea commences with the coast o£ 
Biatfra, being limited on the north by the Rio del 
Rey, ten leagues south of which is the high land 
of Camerons, or Ambozes, near whose southern 
extremity are the Amboxes islands, all elevated, 
and the eastern one said to rival the peak of Tene* 
ritfe in height, it has a good port and afibrds ftesh 
water. 

The river Jamour, or Camerons, empties itsdf 
by several mouths within the isbad of Feraancfe 
I\\ and south of the Ambozes 
southenunest of these months is cafie 
River, olf the south point of which is 
very low % aixl cwrered with high trees** To the 
Cazucrvc* succeeds the Borea, five kagyes SJL 
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SP «i#lSWiff'; ft bah oiity he erit&$ fy/ bo&tel ^ 
ftftttlfcigiie* forther isforto Na6, ot FamiaViid^ftf 
iflikh sttfceette Rib C&mpo andthe Rib St BenftB^ 
thte 1 latter with a narrow entrance between twtf 
Sleep shores, but in which the depth Js ihite^bi 1 
four fathoms. On the north point of the erifrafore 
is a hill called the Hay barn. Behind the river & 
a double ridge of high mountains, twelve or fifteen 
leagues from the shore, which latter is covered 
with wood. The river St. John empties itself Tntd 
a large bay, between Cape St. John on the riortK 
and Cape Estivas on the south. Corisco,' 6i 
Lightning Island, in the mouth of the river, mid- 
Way between these capes, is low with barren and 
sandy shores, but the interior wooded ; on the 
east side is said to be a bay, but ships seldom pasi 
Within it. 

The river Gabon, of which the north point of 
the entrance is Cape St. Clara, is frequented by 
English trading vessels, to procure red sandali 
wood. The chief trading places are Kings' and 
Perroquet, or Poppinjay, islands, five leagues 
a*bove the river's mouth : the currents are very 
rapid off it. Between the Gabon and Cape Lopez 
is ftazateth River. Cape Lopez Gonzalves is a 
Uyw pioint covered with trees, but* steep ; on its 
north side it forms the bay of Olebatta, in which 
is an' island and bank, and which receives the 
river of Olebatta, usually called of Cape Lopez. 
The coast from hence to Angola is generally low, 
but free from danger outside of twenty fathoms. 

The river St. Mexias is nine leagues south of 

Cape 
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Cape Lopez: a reef runs across .from the sout^ 
point of die entrance almost to mid-channel, 
leaving betweeu the reef and north point a pas? 
$age with three to five fathoms. Ten leagues 
south of Mexias is Capu River, and six leagues 
farther the river St. Catharine, \yhere provisions 
may be procured from a negro village, but it is 
necessary to be guarded against the treachery qf 
the negroes. From St Catharine to Sette River, 
a distance of ten leagues, the coast is lined with 
rocks : in the mouth of the latter river the depth 
is three fathoms. 
^-v». Mayumba, or Alvarez Martin's Bay, is three 
leagues wide between Cape Primero on the north, 
;which makes in three saddle hills, and Cape Se 
condo, or Matooty, on the south, from which a 
reef runs out to the north one mile and a half j 
and off Cape Primero is a sunken rock with but 
two fathoms and seven fathoms all round. This b$ff 
affords good anchorage in four to seven fathoms. 
Ten leagues south of Mayumba is Cape Sellage, 
on the south side of which, and close to the main, 
is a small island, and two leagues farther south, 
and three leagues off shore, a reef of breakers. 
Kilonga River is sixteen leagues south of Cape 
Sellage, and is closed by a bar that admits only 
canoes ; it is known by a hill on the nprth, with a 
knob on the summit : north of the* river's mouth is 
a large lagoon. Seven leagues south of Kilongo, 
is Moutas river, crossed by a bar of sand and 
stones, on which the depth is two fathoms. 
Loango Bay is surrounded by red clifls. . From 

its 
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its south point a reef, called the Indian Bar, ixmqs *^°> 
nearly half way across the bay, but within it is 
good anchorage in four fathoms, three quarters of 
a mile from the shore. The surf, however, pre- 
vents landing, except in the canoes of the country. 
Within the beach is a lagoon, named Barachonas, 
which communicates with the sea through the 
beach, or rather in high surfs the waves beat 
over the beach ; but when the sea outside is 
smooth, the beach remains dry, and the lagoon 
empties itself by filtration and evaporation : when 
half empty it may be passed on foot, but when 
full it is extremely dangerous. 

Sixteen leagues south of Loango is Malemba, 
an open road, the approach to which is denoted 
by the high mountains of Cacongo, which rise 
behind a bay of the same name, into which falls 
a little river : the anchorage in this bay is bad. 
Malemba is a mountain, rising perpendicularly 
from the water to the height of seventy fathoms, 
and descending towards the land,; before it is a 
bar of volcanic rocks, one mile and a half from 
the shore, which is sometimes dangerous to pass, 
but when within it, landing is perfectly commo- 
dious, in a little cove called Paradise, or Canoe 
Cove, and in another, named Sloops Cove, is the 
watering place ; the latter is, however, beat by 
the surf, through which the casks are obliged to 
be swam, not without risk from the sharks. The 
anchorage is outside the bar, a league and half 
from the shore. The trading place is on the sum- 
mit of the mountain, the ascent to which is 

through 
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^ST through a ravine formed by the rains, and is diffi- 
cult and surrounded by precipices, so that a false 
step may fendanger life. Goats, hogs, and fruit, 
are abundant at Malemba, and a great slave trade 
was formerly carried on here by the French. A 
league and half to the S.E. is the lagoon of Loan- 
guillv abounding with fresh water fish. 

Cabenda, five leagues south of Malemba, is 
named the Paradise of the Coast, from its agree- 
able situation, and the facility of landing. It is 
known by a single sugar-loaf mountain, covered 
with wood. The south point of the bay is named 
Cabenda Hook, or Palm-tree Point : it is long, 
low, and covered with palm-trees, and shelters 
the bay on the south. The anchorage is within 
this point, in four fathoms, within two miles of 
the shore, the hook bearing S.S.W. and the sugar 
loaf E.S.E. : a small river falls into the bav, 
aud receives boats at its mouth ; half a mile above 
which the water is fresh, but is said to be un- 
wholesome* There is also another watering place, 
a little south of the point of the hook on the side 
of the sea : the surf here renders watering dif- 
ficult, but the water which issues from a spring 
is excellent* The tide never rises by the short, 
more than one inch and a half. The bay abounds 
in ifch, and has good places for hauling the 
seine. 

Halfway between Milemba and Cabenda i> the 
little river Befa* off which are a line of h— fa <rf 
the $a*e aane» whose north i cfcwitTi* m ! 
*ai hdif south of die a ncho rag e La 
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Their approach is dangerous, as there is seven 
fathoms close alongside of them ; hence vessels 
sailing from Malerrjba to the south are cautioned 
to keep off in twelve fathoms. On these banks 
are taken great quantities of fish. 

The coast of Congo commences at the river 
Zaire, which is more usually called the River of 
Congo, its native name is Barbili ; it is of consi- 
derable size and extremely rapid, tearing away 
large pieces of the banks, and discolouring the 
sea for a considerable distance,* It is seldom 
visited by ships, and is consequently very little 
known. The south point of the entrance is called 
Monte Seca, or Dry Thicket Point, and also Point 
Padraon and Pillar Point, the latter from the 
pillar erected here by the Portuguese, in 1484. 

Funta Bay is four miles wide at the entrance, 
but a reef runs off from the north point ; it receives 
the river Lebunda, in the mouth of which is six 
to four fathoms. Couza river is four leagues south 
of Lebunda; and five leagues farther the jiver 
Ambriz, known by a mountain to the north, with 
4 rock like a tower on the summit ; it empties 
itself within a sand bank, which, though small, 
shelters the anchorage within it, where is space 
, for a couple of ships in five fathoms. The land 
here is low, flat, and covered with wood. A 
league south of Ambriz is a rocky point, on which 
the sea breaks with great fury ; and five leagues 

farther 

• The currest from the river sets very strong to the N.N.W. at the fate 
of three miles an hour. The north point of the river's month is foul 
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c~go. farther is the river Mazula or Massaula, which has 
anchorage before its motitb in four fathoms. Be- 
tween this river and Ambriz are seven hills, which 
first make like islands. Danda river, which sepa- 
rates Congo from Angolo Proper, admits vessel* 
of 100 tons. It falls into Bengo bay. 

^ff* The Portuguese enjoy the exclusive sovereignty 
and trade of the country south of the Danda. 
St. Paul de Loando, their chief settlement in 
Angola, is on the south shore of Bengo bay, and 
on an island ten leagues long, which with a penin- 
sula of the main, forms a good port. The external 
point of the island is named Palmar, or Palmarin, 
from the pines that cover it. 

The river Coanzo, which separates Angola and 
Benguela, falls into Sleeper's Bay, between Cape 
Sambas on the north, and Cape Ledo, or the Merry 
Point, on the south. It is navigable for small 
vessels twenty leagues. 
wengveia. On the coast of Benguela, the only places of 
which we have been able to collect any informa- 
tion are, Cape St. Bras, which resembles Portland 
in the English Channel. Old Benguela, Cape 
Three Points, Fowl or Pullet Bay, has the Portu- 
guese settlement of Nova Redunda, four leagues 
south of Old Benguela. Bay of St. Antoma, St 
Philip of Benguela, the chief settlement of the 
Portuguese on this coast, is on a deep bay formed 
on the south by a peninsula j the extremity of 
which is called Punta de Chapeo, or Hat Point, 
from a single clump of trees oa it j the shore on 
each side being barren. 

Cow 
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Cow Bay, of which the north point is Cape &**?+ 
Sombrero, ten leagues south of Punta de Chapeo, 
receives the river St. Francis, and near the Cape 
is a salt pond. St. Mary's Bay of the Portuguese, 
or Biggins, and Klapmat's Bay of the Dutch, of 
\vhich Cape St. Roque is the west point, is three 
leagues wide, bordered by a sandy beach, but has 
no fresh water. North of it are the three Friars 
large rocks. Sheep's Bay succeeds, and receives 
the Gubbaroro river, which terminates the coast 
of Benguela, though it appears the Portuguese 
lay claim to the country farther south. Between 
Gubbarora river and Cape Negro are, Village Bay, 
Rio dos Ramos, or Branched River, Tortugas 
or Turtle Bay, Little Fish Bay, of which Cape 
Euspe is the north point, and Cape Annunciation 
the south. 

Cape Negro is the extremity of a curved penin- 
sula, forming, on its north side, a large bay, 
named latterly Port Alexander, and which appears 
to be a good harbour. Between this bay, which 
is in latitude 15° 52', and 31°, there is said to be 
no fresh water on the coast. In this extent, 
however, several bays are marked in the charts ; 
the first of which* Great Fish Bay, formed by a 
peninsula formerly called Tyger Island, from its 
supposed insularity, seems to be a good port. 
The river Bembarooge is five leagues north of 
this bay, and is half a mile wide at the entrance. 

Between Fish Bay and Walwish Bay, the Por- 
tuguese have given names to the principal head- 
lands 
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c./^ UuhK as Cage JIhjt Pir^z, C?$# 

Bay <rf ^. Aqitaflsip, Cage, §s$tt f j 
Cape> . Waiwisb Bay, visited by a&dggb JSr&ffP 
leagues wide and two deep, wij& ,good $P£hoi$g¥ 
sheltered from all winds but north ; and 4l^e 4tV 
being witkiu the limits of tbe S.E. trade* : flpctb 
winds are very uncommon. It receives * -5*W£ 
and seven leagues west of it is a rock abov^.w^c 
called the Alligator. V ~ 

Sandwich Harbour is small, and with octyr tapp 
to three fathoms depth. Spencer's Bay ba& t 
greater depth, but being exposed to the northap^ 
beyond the limit of the trade wind, it .is unsafe 
Angra Pequena (Little Bay), or Santa Cruz, hu 
several islands before it, which shelter it from, aH 
winds j the depths are three and a half, foui^ and 
five fathoms. Elizabeth Bay is fonftedby Possession 
Island, three miles from the mam, which shelter* 
it from west to S.W. ; the depth is five fathoms. 
Here terminates the Kaffer country, to. which sua- 
ceeds the country of the Hottentots. rj 

Cape Voltas is the south point of the entn^ce 
of the Orange or Giarep River; a large ♦sjicjaj 
runs off from it, and to the south are several jisl^ads 
- called Ubeas secos (Dry Islands). . > ( ,rr 

-j. inu. 

The islands of Fernando Po, Prince, St. Tfcfci 

mas, and Annobona, are situated in the 3tilf $f 

Guinea, and chiefly inhabited by negroes. ' Fiat 

kanbo Po, or properly F&rrumd Puo> namedHtaflt 

the 
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«h^$tttagl^ discovered it in 

lt§^X}«il^t«s*t* It'fe twenty fcagues in circuit, 
la^h, %dft ^WAftrtd, and fertile iA sugar-cane, rice, 
'6^&ai4& '^ It is? seldtin* ^Blted; wra is.stud ta-be 
4iiMt>ited by 9 few savage negroes, t<* IraVti great 
flocks of'wijd goats, and to te'nrucft? frequented 
by^feab. IthffottiiniaUybelo^stloSpiafe. *" '* L * A ' 
i Prince's Island is abctot twfctft^sevSn kagttea 
distant from Cape St. John, and derives its f&tng 
from it* revenues being* aligned tb the Prince 
Itoyal of Portugal. It wis 'discovered r irf WfY^ 
It is about thirty leagues in circuit* elevated; wfcll 
Watered,' fruitful, and healthy. On the Viarth si<J6 
is a good harbour and town of 200 houses. The 
whole population is said to be 10,000, of whorif 
vgry few are whites. There is a good watering- 
place in the east side, from a little stream which 
rushes down the mountain's side over a bed of 
pebbles. Bullocks, goats, and hogs are abundant. 
There are some islets and rocks round this island, 
particularly a high round rock off the west side, 
Called the Dutchman's Cap. 

St. Thomas's Island is forty leagues west of the 
river Gabon, is nearly round, and about thirty 
leagues in circuit. It is considered unhealthy, 
and has not above 3,000 inhabitants, chiefly in a 
little town on the N.E., before which is good an- 
chorage ; besides the refreshments it affords to ves- 
sels trading on the coast, it sends some sygf* 
»d ginger to Lisbon. There are some ro^ky jgkfc 
on the north, south, and east sides* 
vol. 11. 2 x Anno-Bona 
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• Anno-Bona derives its name from having Inch 
discovered by the Portuguese, on new year's day 
1526. It is forty-five leagues from Cape Lopez, 
is seven or eight leagues in circuit, rising in two 
high hills, Whose summits are generally enve- 
loped in clouds, and on one of them is said to 
be a lake of pure water. The island produces all 
the fruits of the tropics, together with excellent 
cotton, and abounds in domestic animals and 
poultry. 

\ The climate is good, the atmosphere being 
purified by constant breezes. The inhabitant! 
ftre negroes converted by the Portuguese to thft 
Catholic faith. The island has been ceded to 
Spain, who, however, has not yet taken efficient 
possession of it The best anchorage is on the 
&E. side. 
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NOTES TO VOl*. It 



i (A)— Page 61. 

As tbe great majority of our readers are probably unacquainted 
*ri*K gie nature of tbe punishment of keeUhaukng and r*rtrtmg 
*&*£a«n&t> we offer them the following explanation. KteJf 
Jb^uling, which seems to have been originally invented by th* 
Dutch, and has never been adopted by tbe English, is thus per- 
formed: the culprit is placed in a chair, to which is attached 
topes rove through blocks at each mainyard arm, one of which 
js passed under the keel, and a weight sufficient to sink it witt 
Telocity is also fastened to the chair. When hoisted up to the 
yard arm, the rope is suddenly let go, or in the sea phrase, by 
the run, and as the culprit sinks, the rope at the opposite yard 
arm is hauled in, by which means he passes urider the keel, and 
is pulled up on the opposite side of the ship from which he went 
down. In a line of battle ship he may be under water from a 
minute to a minute and a half, and the dip is repeated more or 
less according to the nature of the offence. - 

Running the gauntlet* appears- to derive its name from the 
#ld chivalric custom of throwing down a glove or gauntlet as a 
general challenge, the challenger being bound td fight all thost 
in succession who accepted the challenge. 

The modern punishment is thus inflicted : the ship's company 
being drawn up in lines, along the decks, and each matt pro- 
vided with a nettle (two rope-yarns twisted, with a tingle knot 

2 n 2 at 

• C&ttrir la bouline in French. We hazard the derivation without gua- 
ranteeing it j according to the Qncycloptdia, tbe proper word is gauntfofi* 
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at one end), the culprit is produced with his back naked, at the 
foremost end of the rank. The boatswain sets him off with half a 
dozen lashes of the cat o* nine tails, and each man as he passes 
whips him with his nettle; bnt as this would be a very trhfiug 
punishment was he allowed to make the best of his way, the 
master at arms precedes him, holding the point of a sword to his 
breast, so that he has only the alternative of being run through 
ormarching at a very slow pace; the drum beating the rogue's march 
also precedes him. This punishment, though unauthorised by 
our naval code of discipline, has been very frequently inflicted 
by commanders of ships of war, for aggravated theft *tofdAer 
crimes ; the fatal results of It, however, in several instance*,* 
where it has caused the death of the culprits, wMch by tfc*la# 
can only be considered as murder, ought to deter from this iBfe* 
gal stretch of power, particularly as our naval article* of war, 
and the legitimate customs of the service arising from fbt&>; 
give to commanders quite sufficient powers of punishment. 

(B)— Page 125. 

Scylla and Charybdis are described by Homer and other early 
poets as two great monsters, whose mouths were constantly 
open to devour the hapless navigator that came within their 
reach. Virgil, less poetical, believed Charybdis to be an abyss 
communicating with Tauromenium, thirty miles distant; and 
Strabo, adopting the same opinion, asserts that the wrecks of 
vessels, swallowed by the whirlpool, were at times regorged at 
Tawrtmenium. r 

There can be no doubt but that the danger of passing through 
the Strait of Messina was much greater, even in the time of the 
latest of the ancients, than at present, not only from the greater 
frailness of their vessels, but also, because it may be presorted 
that the strait was then narrower, and the rocks nearer the sur« 
face, and consequently the currents more impetuous and irre- 
gular than we now find them. 

(C)-Pagc 219. 
The Venetian navy was divided into- two squadrons* the 6nft 
named the Armata grossa, formed of ships and xebecs* and taw 

second 
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stecond, Armaia tutiile, composed of galiies, and other vessels 
with oars. Both * these squadrons were under the immediate 
command of a providateur general The Jrmata grossa in latter 
fiaies consisted of six to eight third rates, three to five frigates, 
and as many xebecs. The officers were the capitan del navi, or 
Vice-admiral, with a flag at the main; the amirante, or lieu- 
tenant-general, with a flag at the fore $ and the patrona, oj. 
commodore, with a flag at the mizen. Each vessel was com- 
inanded by a noble Venetian, with the title of governator di 
none, and m his absence the command devolved on the com- 
manding officer of the troops serving on board, jointly with a 
naval officer, who had the title of capitan, and who navigated 
tae vessel. The Armaia suttile, from being the most antient, 
took precedence of the Armaia grossa. It consisted latterly of 
six or eight galleasses, or gallies, as many galliots, and some 
brigantities, and was chiefly stationed among the Ionian Islands. 
The chief officers were the capitan 4i golfo, or vice-admiral, the 
providator oVarmata, lieutenant-general, whose station was the 
coast of Albania and Corfu, the governator delta condannite 
(literally governor of the galley slaves) or commodore, who 
cruised among the other Ionian Islands. Each galley was com- 
manded by a sopra-comito, a noble Venetian, who hoisted a 
broad pendant. The admiral's galley, named bastarda (bas- 
tard), was much larger than the others, gandily gilded, and never 
went to sea but when the providator general himself hoisted his 
flag. 

The galeasse was a broad low vessel, with three masts, and 
with from thirty to fifty oars, with seven slaves to each, besides 
about 1 00 seamen, a body of Sclavonian soldiers, and a few ar- 
tillery men. The ordnance of the first rates were from thirty to 
fifty guns, and the whole complement 1000 to 1200 men $ these 
vessels had, however, been latterly laid aside. 
' The gaZfcy was much flatter than the galleasse, bad bat two 
masts, twenty to thirty oars, with five men to each, thirty sea? 
men, a company of Sclavonians ; in all 300 men. In the prow 
they carried an eighteen pounder and four sixes, with swivels; on 
the quarter* and stern. 
*'"» * 2 n 3 The 
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' The galliots were manned entirely %y ScIStom^ {?& we& 
both soldiers and sailors. They carried' four 'six fbunpersTnT 
Ifceirbow. ^ , , 

t , The &rig<m*ines were a kind of half galliots, mounting n£o : 1ar^ 
swivels, and manned by eighteen Sclavonians. Alt tnesV '*«£ 
gek were profusely covered with carving, which btiiik aV the 
expense of the commander, a new one was obliged to pay fan pi& 
decessor for these ornaments, or else the latter had the liberty ot 
taking them off, which was often done to ornament his house. 
The rank of the chiefs obliged them to keep thfee iMfeifHtas, 
two running footmen, and two laquais in livery, wfctltf thcT<Mp 
tains were limited to two laquais. ;* 

All the inferior officers, from the caption inclusive ^iowff- 
ward, were taken from the merchant service, and purahtisod 
their appointments, which tbey made lucrative, fcy aupfferiag 
the crew with provisions, the government only finding biscuit. 
3£h$ seamen were procured by register 5 but as they were badly 
fed and paid, they generally deserted whenever an opportunity 
offered, and in every other respect the Venetian niafihe waa m, 
Jatter years a mere shadow without substance. * ,r ' ~* v ' 7 * h 

(D) -Page 282. ''"-J'.'Z 

Port Marmorice is one of the best harbours of the Medi- 
terranean, having capacity for the largest fleets. | it is ground- 
ed by lofty mountains, wooded to their summits, and generally 
separated by narrow vallies, through which run clear stjeams^ 
imparting freshness, and nourishing a luxuriant vegetation. 
The town of Marmorice is insignificant, Jhaving but one mosone- 

(E)— Page 290. ? tM . " * 

The Druses occupy the tract of coast between Ctebfc&Wid 
Sidon 5 they are but nominally subject to the Porte; beirigg*- 
verned by a chief, stiled the Grand Emir, who resfdeV'at BeBisf. 
They are a handsome, well made, and robust >accj speak 1 fife 
Arabic language, and are hospitable to strangers. . ThefV re& 
gious tenets are imperfectly known, but they offer tbeir prtyer* 
indifferently in the Greek churches and christian mosques> «tsd 
appear to approach nearer to Christianity than Mahometanism. t 

tbs* 
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{bgt*, they believe the immaculate conception, and hold that the 
Messiah has already appeared on earth several times, under Af- 
ferent forms, and that he will again return ; they worship' sifeti 
aad images, but also observe the feast of the Ramazani and'aUk 
njit a plurality of females, but only one wife, the others 1)ci ng 
concubines. It has been supposed that these people are the tfei 
•cendants of some French soldiers that remained in Paiestntt 
softer the Crusades. r ' ' ^ 

(F)— Page 349. 
; Itbeiagobscrved that the heliacal rising of Strips preceded a fw 
mornings the riseof the Nile, this star thence received the popular 
appellation of the Dogstar, in allusion to the fidelity of the dog, 
who warns his master to remove his property from impending 
danger, so the rising of the star warns him to guard against the 
ravages of the stream. 

(G)— Page 349. 

The crocodile is an animal of the lizard (lacerta) genus, baV* 
ing the body covered with scales, and the feet with claws. It- 
arrives at the length of twenty to thirty feet, is covered with 
square scales, overlapping each other like the slates of a house* 
roof, and which on the back are so strong as to repel a mus- 
quet ball. Its immense mouth is studded with thirty or more 
sharp pointed teeth of considerable length, curved, and in- 
terlocking with each other $ the legs are short, but strong- and 
muscular; the fore feet have five toes unwebbed ; the hind 
feet four toes only, united towards their base by a web ; the 
interior toe of eaeh foot is without a claw, the others have very 
strong and sharp ones. 

k The crecodile is little to be dreaded ont of the water, as it 
aever attacks, but on the contrary, on the approach of a man, 
immediately makes for the water. In its proper element it is, 
however, as voracious as the shark, and is the most formidable 
Animal of the rivers of Africa and Asia, watching by the banks 
to seize any animal that enters the water, with which it in- 
stantly dives, and does not reappear till hunger again is felt. 

? n 4 - Th* 
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The crocodile k an ^ ye cast anjeqal, ^ aqaf fiig^a^ 
which are the size of those of the goose, tft&e t#s4 or 
Dear the banks #f rurers, and which are hatred .by the sole* 
warmth ^OAjauittiag the shell, the young instantly make £sf 
the water. * The multiplication of this destructive atiiejaL is 
a^easlyr reduced by the destruction of its eggs by the iebnea* 
aaon> and other animals. The musky tasted flesh of tJte 4*e- 
codile, as well as its eggs, are considered delicate food by, the 
negroes. Two errors respecting the anatomy of this animal 
have been latterly rectified — first, that the upper jaw Js_ live- 
able | and secondly, that it has no tongue. The poetic fshfr 
of the crocodile shedding tears over its prey, does not aeqnai* 
to be seriously refuted. This animal is thought to be the 
leviathan of the scripture. 

The crocodile is met in all the rivers of Africa between the 
tropics, and in many of those of Asia and America. 

The crocodile of the Senegal differs from that of the Nile, 
cttefly in colour, being almost entirely black. Hie Nilenc 
crocodile is also found in this river. 

The aIHgator, or American crocodile, called caynum by tfae8ps e > 
Sards, is, by some naturalists, thought to be a mere variety rafter 
than a species, while others describe it as spedficattydisiinflt 
from that of the NHe. The most conspicuous difference, isjtfce 
snout being flatter, wider, and more obtuse, than that of the 
latter. It arrives at an equal rise, and is met in greet asm 
bers in aH the rivers of -America between the tropica. Itefcn 
is found as far north on the coast of Carolina as 34°.. 

The crocodile of the Ganges is a conspicuously different spe- 
cies from that of Africa or America, having a long and ^ 
auout wkh the teeth much thicker than in the other i 

The hippopotamus is a vast animal inhabiting th© tens! 
zeee* and chiefly the rivers of Africa, whose bank* am 
swampy. During the day it conceals itself under the. wetec 
occasionally rising to the surface to respire, but at night it 
goes on shore to feed, devouring great quantities of herbage 
and the young shoots of trees, being entirely herbiverous. It 
grows to the size of a moderate elephant, and is even more 

clumsy 
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dMfcfe j tnai iinetorth in its appttetertcc. in the fewer jaw 
{t W Diik s btiber large strong teeth) are two tusks, measuring 
tighteeo inches to two feet in length, end weighing four to 
eight pounds, and of a superior ivory. The «k» is a dirty 
colour, full of wrinkles, thinly sprinkled with hairs, and of 
peat strength. The hippopotamus never attacks man orothe* 
smimals on land, but when wounded in the water it becomes] 
$*rious. It brings fourth but one young at a time, in the marshy 
Meta ,of rivers. 

- Both the crocodile and the hippopotamus were known to 
thfe ancient Romans, and were introduced in the public sights 
vrkh which the people of the capital were amused. The hip* 
popotamus appears to be the behemoth of the scripture.* 

(HJ— Page 354. 

- The commercial communication between Cairo and Suez is 
by caravans, which quit the former city between June and Au- 
gust, when, the Judda ships arrive at the latter. The caravans 
are composed of three to five thousand camels, and five to eigfet 

en. The merchandize from Sues consists of timber, 
cordage, and anchors for the Judda ships, iron ba$s^ 
carded^ wool, lead, bales of cloth, and provisions for the caravan 
ifarrog ita short stay at Suez, but chiefly coined money. The 
veturns are coffee and India goods. A considerable number of 
pilgrims for Mecca also accompany the caravan. Cairo is also* 
the emporium of the commerce of Abyssinia, from whence an 
annual caravan arrives with 1,000 to 1,200 black slaves, ele- 
•plants' teeth gold dust, ostrich feathers, gums, parrots, &c. 
Aootbes caravan, chiefly of pilgrims, also arrives at Cairo from 
Metoceo, ^whieb collects in its passage all the pilgrims of Bar- 
fcaryj - These different caravans, together with the trade 
from Europe, produce to Cairo an active commerce of six mil- 
lions stewing. . v - 

The 

; •Job, ch. 40. 
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(I)— Rage 415. 

The cantharides, or Spanish fly, ' does not breed In 6teflf, 
but arrives in great swarms from Asia Minor and Bgypt fcbswt 
the end of May. Their approach is announced by a tlis* 
agreeable smell in the atmosphere resembling volatile atktf t 
and they alight on the olive trees in preference, to feed on 
their leaves. Tbe method of taking them is by spreading sheets 
under the trees, and towards sun-rise, when the insect* flril 
weakened by the night's cold and unable to fly, the branches* 
are beaten with poles, and the flies falling on the sheets 'ate 
gathered into leather bags, and when dead are dried in the 
son. The wholesale price, when dry, is five to six shllliags tkv 
ounce. > 

(K)— Page 420. 
4t Every object, moral and physical," says Mr. Eton, ** the 
fair face of nature, and tbe intellectual energies of the inha- 
bitants, have alike been blasted and defiled by the harpy toncb 
of Turkish tyranny ;" hence the degraded character of the 
modern Greeks. The Turks, unlike the ancient Romans, who 
conquered only to improve, have never admitted the conquered 
people to a participation in the rights of citizens, unless they 
abjured tbeir religion j on the contrary, they and their pos- 
terity were considered as slaves, who were only permitted to 
redeem their lives, by the payment of tbe price set on them. 
The Greeks are excluded from all offices of state ; it is death' 
for tbem to marry a Turkish woman, or even to cohabit with 
a prostitute of that persuasion. In the course of justice, the 
testimony of a Greek is not admitted when contradicted by 
that of a Turk. It is death to wear the same dress as a 
Turk; and even their houses are painted of a different 
colour. 

The prominent faults of the Greek character are supersti* 
tion and revenge, assassination often terminating their disputes, 
a want of probity in their dealings with strangers, an immo- 
derate ambition for trifling distinctions, and a great frivolous- 

ness 
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ties* and levity of manner, which forms a marked contrast with 
tfefe {acifcumky andrgravity of the Turks. I 

Jn general information they, however, far excel the latter, 
Ms well as in invention, imagination, and forcible oratory; 
^either do they want for natural energy of character or personal 
courage/ both of which have been exemplified in their revolts 
•gainst the Turkish despotism, which they certainly might; 
throw off without difficulty, could they he brought to a gene* 
M* oaion, bat .their religious disputes are an obstacle to aU 
mwdty of design. 

In general the Greek islanders have grand and noble features, 
*nd are also in their characters the least degraded of their na- 
tion, though those of Zante and Cefalonia are accused of being 
particularly notorious for stabbing with their knives. 

^ (L)-Page 433. 

Successive maritime aggrandizement of Russia. 
A.D. 

1679 Nova Zerabla incorporated with Russia, 
1696 Kamtscbatka taken possession of. 
^ , Azoph taken, but lost by the defeat of Pruth in 1711. 

1718 1 J n g" a conquered and Petersburg founded. 

The Kurile and Aleuntian islands rendered tributary. 

1721 Livonia, Estonia, and a part of Finland ceded by Swe- 
den to Russia. 

1738 The Tchouktches rendered tributary. 

}^43 Sweden ceded the province of Kymenegard in Finland. 

1774 The Turks cede to Russia the territory of Azoph, the 
tract between the Dnieper and the Bog, and some fortresses in 
the Crimea. 

1784_The sovereignty ot the Crimea, the eastern part of 
the country of the Nogay Tartars on the Sea of Azoph, the 
territory of Kuban, and the Isle of Taman ceded to Russia by 
the Turks. 

1791 The Turks cede the district between the Bog and the 
Pniester. 

1796 Courland 
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1796 Cotitland incorporated With Rutnav 
1808 Swedish Finland ceded to Russia* 
1812. Turkey ceded the territory between the 
Pruth. 

(M)— Page 441. 

The mangrove (rAuropora), ji a frfa as rr of the French,, J** 
atvtral species, which grow in water or oa the — nhj hemfca 
of the rivers of the tropics. Their 
and take root, and from these roots ; 
iothnt a tingle tree will ia time cover a mike o£ j 
bark is sometimes used for tannine;, 
grained and very heavy, chiefly for *»aUj 
it being usually the most coovcjmi 
oucotly found attached to the bnaumes w&ah dmrrmfiatetha 
water, and hence the old ucmmt suryat 




upon trees. 

There are two other spedes «' 
and white, frosa the colosr of thear m at wfrkk 
*m»4t beaches of the sea, hut ma aAtafc 

V X — Farv 4%^ 

X«*n&£s recto* tlmty** ^bo 
t*ri*t «* m h»d* a»e aet aa rbt jfefesa 
«*«*>> « >**** ohrasr, inn* :mme ar 
*i 4s v «?*oL* wvutik heoettk. ^ *s£l 
>4*Q* rw viiuH. s «a naeamr iHU-iwei 
%**► WW %?i* it 

><**n«**>v ^m ^o ^w gi -*«*Itcwac; 
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nid feeds chiefly on fishes. 2. The rock, shark (Hettatu), re- 
aeroblts the last, but feeds on worms aad enistaceou* animals. 
3. Top* (gslfeflt)} Britnfe seas, very voracious. 4* Hammer- 
headed (2*#»jm), peculiarly hideous, and one of the most ra- 
pacious of the genus, grows, to the length of six feet, inhabits. 
the European, American, and Indian seas, and the Mediter- 
ranean. 5. Longtailed (vulpe*), seven feet long, exceedingly 
voracious, European seas. 6. Basking shark, or sail fish 
(maximtts). The largest of the genus inhabits only the cold 
mots ; is from fifteen to thirty feet in length, the teeth not ser-i 
rated. It differs also from all the other species, in feeding only 
on sea-plants, at least nothing else is ever found in its bowels ;< 
the liver affords six to eight barrels of oil, which is an object of 
commerce on the west coast of Scotland, and other places %o*> 
wards the north : the skin also furnishes a superior shagreen. 7 
7. The white shark* (carcharicu) , the terror of sailors in warm' 
climates, is the most voracious of the inhabitants of the deep. 
The month opens to a great extent, and the jaws are furnished! 
with three rows of triangular very sharp and serrated teeth* 
which interlock when the mouth is shut, and which can be raised 
or laid flat at will. The mouth is situated so far behind the 
nose, on the under part of the head, that the fish is obliged to 
turn on its* side to seize its prey ;f which consists of every 
species of animal matter, not even sparing its own species. 
This veracity is, however, often the c^use of its -destruction, for 
though ft seems at times to have a sentiment of the treacherous 

book 

• JUfmmci the French, according to La Cepede from requiem, signifying 
" the repose of death." 

f Naturalists have generally described the shark as turning on Us bach 
to seize its prey, while others doubt this peculiarity. That it turns on its 
side and not on its bach seems to be the real fact, and is prored by the fol- 
lowing circumstance : the back of the shark is of a dark ash colour, that of 
the belly nearly approaches to white ; in seizing its prey, which it does 
with the quickness of lightning, a glance of whitish fight is seen in the, 
water* which appears to proceed from the belly of the fish being brought to 
Tiew. 
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book whitto tbe sea*Din1)aitay bycfian efftfe^hfcegi 
Hng ro*he meatane^t^atoretiriagj Jit»,« ii»at iin)wttia MyK « mJ 
chides by rushing forward and awsJbwing it»#iAr* ■hiin'ug 1 
desperation. It has, however, been ebeem d, thin Iher skiifc) 
will not touch a fowl with the feathers on, and = also that ^At- 
tacks negroes in preference to whit* men, when it ha*.* chancy 
Sharks hate even been known to follow alarm -chins Trenvlhe, 
coast of Africa to the West Indies, as df conscious' of the im** 
quant feasts they have to expect from the cueuritie* atsMg lib' 
slaves. This instinct is perhaps dependant on the shark's su a g t 
of smelling, the effluvia from the body of negroes being of ust 
very powerful nature. . ' J t*. 

The shark possesses great strength in its taU, the stroteosV 
which, even from a young one, is sufficient to break 'St aaafloa? 
leg ; hence when one is caught sailors instantly chop oSithetai*" 
The flesh of the shark is hard, indigestible, and has a moat dis- 
agreeable odour : nevertheless, seamen who are not very de- 
licate eat the tail part, and even prefer its strong gfciTto the 
more buipid dolphin, or albicore. The jaws of the shark -eW 
also usually preserved by the seaman, with the same * ItitfdhSf* 
pride that the American preserves the scalp of his enemy. 
' The common size of the white shark is ten to fifteen feet? 
but it is said to arrive to the size of thirty fart /and 'to fb* 
weight of 4000lbs. and if the fossil teeth found in Malta and 
other places, which measure four inches and a half in 'length? site* 
allowed to belong to the shark, and the role . of profof ti e w W 
observed, these fish must have exceeded in bulk the' white 
himself. It is also asserted, that a shark has beeft'talferi w4* 
a whole horse in his belly, and hence some writers ^hsite ap- 
posed it to have been a shark that swallowed Jbrifcs. ^'"^- -~* 

The white shark is almost invariably attended by one or 
more pilot fish (gastarosteus ductor), of whose services a very 
erroneous idea was formerly formed, it being thought that lie 
preceded the shark as the jackal does the lion, to lead him Wh» 
prey, and that in consequence the shark, however burigr$ re- 
frained from devouring him. The fact, however/- see^'Wi* 
that the pilot fish attends the shark, td pick up thc'-fragnft&u 

that 
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tkateacape finatii jaws, and it to ftr from trotting Jo bit for- 
bengsmc^^hac^hctnomcat the shark tarns to^eia+hit.preyt lira' 
pile* Mi (kits from b e f ee e hisjnkMtb, and remains behind until 
baVhas resumed his natural posture, 

Another species of small fish is a clam companion to the 
shark : thie is the sticking fish (echeneis rcmora), of which three 
or four are generally farad sticking on his hack, and with such 
tenacity; that it requires great force to detach them. Pliny 
tetts » story of one of these fish arresting the progress of the 
shrsron board which was Mark Anthony and Cleopatra, in the * 
battle of jfctmm j and Dr. Shaw, in his account of fishes, 
thinks it possible, that a number of sucking fish attaching them- 
selves to a vessel's sides, may really retard her progress : but 
eeea admitting the vessel to be a canoe, as a seaman we east 
•dry exclaim " rtsam teaartw.'* 

(O)— Page 442. 

•The dews in warm climates appear to be deletereous or 
innocent, according to the soil of the country. Where the latter 
is marshy or covered with a rank vegetation, the dews are ex- 
tremely malignant, but, on the contrary, where the soil is dry and 
sandy, they, produce no bad effects : thus the Arabs of the 
coasts of the Red Sea sleep on the terraced roofs of their 
bouses, exposed to the heavy dews, and the author , during a> ,. 
twelve months* station in this sea, constantly pursued the same 
ceatom, without any ill consequence. It also seems certain, that 
the first dews of the evening are by far the most unhealthy, from 
containing the grosser miasma. pumped up by the sun, and 
whose wejghtfiauses.it to fall first, while the pure, aqueous dew 
that descends towards morning is much less unwholesome. 

(P) -Page 443. 
Captain Beaver gives the following meteorological table, kept 
at Bulam : 

i . -January .... 63 to 98- N.B. and fog. 

. February ,.88 96.. ..... .Land and Sea breezes. 

t . Match 
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M««* -44fc ^6 ^^..^. V^^ S rytCTT g 

April...* 85 94 DiU<x 

May N-W. 

August .74 82...J....K,W>- *.t**iik 

September ...77 85.. x . ...MVj* i/\ ^cxil 

October 81 91.. .; .. ..SJrvV - j^a 

November 84 96...:.... NJi •* » * <' an 

December 64 92. .N.&t^^ in; 

(Q)— Page 445. , Z\i 

The course of the Niger ha* been the subject of i 
gearcb and difference of opinion among modern 
oven Ophir, T^rabisb, or Thole, Those who follow Ptokaay 
•appose it to lose itself in lakes, in the interior of Africa, 
while some recent geographers believe one of its branches, at 
4ea*t, to reach the Atlantic, at the angle of the Gulf of 
Guinea, into which it empties hs waters by a great number of 
mouths, of which the westernmost is the River Formosa, and 
.-the easternmost the Bio del Rey. Besides the deductions fbamo* 
ed on the descriptions of the antients and Arabs, the nature of 
{he country between the two rivers above mentioned, strongly 
favours this supposition. This tract, as we have noticed in the 
text, is composed of alluvion without stonesy and is intern Bead 
by a great number of mouths of rivers, forming a delta 
ninety miles in length. The course of the Rio Formosa is treat 
the N.E. while that of the Rio del Rey is from the nortb ; it 
may therefore be presumed that they are two branches of a 
great river, which, from the quantity of * 
to the Ocean, and the circumstance of an ahwai Id 
July and August, should have its source far from the Sen. 

(R)— Page 444. < 

The total want of sheep in this part of Afrit* is Ai \ 
singular, as all the other regions of this continent^ Mm the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Mediterranean, possess a peculiar 
and indigenous breed of those animals, wjieae distinctive cha- 
racters 
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meters arehatftifc half instead of wool, the legs vtrftemf, and 
fhe tail a mass of fit weighing from Air.' to 19ft. ' 'A 

. v -_ (S)— Page 470. 
-AsitwJo, in Spanish, signifies to farm out. In the origin the 
French African Company agreed to pay a certain duty to the 
King of Spain -for permission to supply the Spanish colonies 
with stares 5 by the, treaty of Utrecht this privilege was trans- 
ferred to England* and was granted to the South Sea Cqmpany, 
which was besides authorized to send out a vessel of 500 tons 
annually, loaded with merchandise. This contract was interrupted 
bf the war of 1739, and at the peace of 1 748. the Company jold 
the unexpired four years of the privilege to Spain for j£ 100,000. 

(T)— Page 472. 

The Gum Senega is procured either by incision or by natural 

exudation from a species of the Acacia {Mimosa Senegal) Which 

grows chiefly in the desert of Sahara and particularly In three 

forests 40 to 50 leagues from the coast. The tree* afford t#o 

harvests a year, the first and most considerable in December, 

. and the second in March. The Moors convey the gum oh camels 

' and bullocks to the French settlements on the Senegal, ' and to 

' Portehdik, where a gum fair is held from April tb July. While 

collecting it, the Moors are said to subsist solely on it, six 

ounces of gum a day being sufficient nourishment for a man In 

health. The gum Senega has all the properties of guru Arabic, 

and is usually sold for it in the shops. 

' *.i . (U)— Page506. 

•':< SsveajtpeeifeSjofr the Sea Tortoise or Turtle are described ; 

/7th*. gatfaatc character is fin-shaped feet. The Green Turtle 

(testufaifydw) merits the first place, from its affording a food 

in high estimation, particularly in England, into which it is 

imported from the West Indies* at a considerable expense and 

• tnauhka* to ^Ratify the epicures of the metropolis.* Its popular 

Wi^n, 2o name 



( • It appearsjhat turtle first began to be brought to England only so' late 
aitbe middle 0/ tWSIast cenrnrr, being noticed as a great raritj mlftA. 
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name isfrem die gr*enjah colour of it* {at, wjhatfi byopasidetsd, 
• sign of its perfection, and is suppose^ to, proceed from the 
sea weed on which the animal feeds. .This speak* gnawt to that 
length of six feet, and to the weight o( 600laa. f K it nae* ia all s 
the regions of the tropical seas, tint partkutaiy atoang^ba ears! 
and sandy tags, where it finds abundance of its satoarUe. feed* 
the tasiera maritima, or turtle grass. The feasale ele*e goetatv 
shore, and never except to deposit her. eggs, wlpch-afce dates* 
night, on the unfrequented sandy bceefaet, where these la aav, 
surf. For this purpose she forms a hole above high water mark, 
scratching the sand out with her fins, in whieh ate dapoaifa about • 
one hundred eggs, and after coverkg then im m ed i a tcr y, eftfe, 
retains to the sea, leaving them* to be hatched by the aoiar 
heat; this she repeats three or four different timet at mtarrala ; 
of fifteen days, the whole number of eggs contained in Memaje* ; 
being from three to four hundred. The young turtle, when it 
quits the shell, immediately crawls towards the sea, but is .often , 
too weak to reaeji it, while others are washed ^ck. fythesurf 
which they have not .strength to overcome. Besides the great - 
numbers which perish from these causes, the little anjmwls are, 
often the prey of sea birds* and by t^ese means their multipiK 
catkai, which would otherways be enormous, is checked* , j - iW , 

Turtles are taken either on shore, when they, go there ta de- 
posit their eggs, or are struck in the water with an t iron, peg. 
fixed to a wooden staff. In the former case, the turtle, boaters, 
conceal themselves before night fall, and wait the arrival of the. 
animals, who when in the act of depositing their eggs^ are to-, 
tally inattentive to what passes around : they are therefore easily 
turned on their backs, from which position- they w^ufB&fa to 
recover themselves, and are therefore left till ri^naaabcrjirey ireaV* 
is turned. . .„ r 

The Loggerhead Turtle (Testudo Caretta) is the largest jifLtl* 
genus, arriving, it is said, to the weight of 1 600lbs. > its distioatrfc 
characters are, the great size of the head* but more particularly the 
having fifteen separate lamina or scales on the back shell, instead 
t f thirteen, as in all the other species. The Loggerhead is the 
fiercest of the tribe, defending itself vigorously with its mouth 

when 
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when attacked. Its fitsh fc coarse and rank, and its shelf of no 
uste, it itmtwUh, not only within the tropics, but also ia 
theMediteffisrjean, and very commonly in the middle of the ocean, 
slumberfog on die surface. 

Tbe Hawksferll* or Imbricated Turtle (Tettudo Imbricate) has 
its 'first mm*f*om its narrow cupvadf beak) and its second, ftam 
the diapcaitfcmof the scales on the back, which over-lay Hke the 
tiles of a house-roof. Its fore-legs f are- longer than those of the 
other species, and from this conformation it is said, the animal 
can regain its natural position .from being turned on its back. 
It seldom is found larger than four feet long or 3 to 400ibt. 
weight. The scales are the Well-known tortoimheU, of which 
a good sized turtle affords D to 1 Jftbs. ; the iesh is not superior to 
tbat iof the r Loggerbe*d. This species is found in the Mediter- 
rafletm; as well as between the tropics. - .-' T 

The 'Coriaceous Turtle, or Luth of the French ( Tested* 
C&riaced), grows to'the, length of eight feet, and to the weight of, 
l2(KHbs. Its chief 4 specific character, and from which it derives its 
name, W befng covered with a substance resembling strong 
leather, without scales, and along which longitudinally run 
five ridges or elevations. It is a native of the Mediterranean, 
and occasionally wanders to the coasts of' England. It is also 
met on the coasts of South America and Africa. Its flesh is very 
otty-and coarse. The other species of sea turtle are' the Green* 
shelled, faret with on the coasts of America in the North Pacific $ 
it differs from the common green-turtle in the cokmr of the 
shell from which it derives its name, and does not arrive at so 
great a size. * < 

TherrsmJcTurtle and the Nasicorne are little known. The first 
has iU tame from the great convexity of the upper shell, 1 and 
the latter is distinguished from the green turtle by a large soft 
tubercle on the tip of the snout, in which are situated .the 
nostrils. 



2 O 2 
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TABLE I. 
MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND VSAStTllEg 



FRANCE. 

Jf o«ie*. 
Tbe coined monies of France 
before the Revolution were, 
f* Id 5 ^° u ^ e l° u b. • 48livres. 
i Louis d'or. . . . 24. 
'Ecu or crown 6 Li vrcs. 

Petit ecu 3 

Silver ^ Piece of 24 sols. 

...12 

... 6 

SSol of 4 liards, or 12 
deniers. 
Half sol. or 2 liards. 
One Hard. 
During the Revolution, pieces 
of a mixed metal of thirty sob 
and fifteen sob were coined as 
well as two sol pieces of cop- 
per, which still pass for their 
nominal value, while the gold 
and silver coins of the antient 
government have heen reduced, 
and are going fast out of circu- 
lation. 



I 

The new coins are, 
q. . f Double Napoleons, 40 1 

i Napoleon d'or 20 

l Piecesort, 2, 1 fraac. 

Silver \ of &0 cem $u& 

' 25ceoV 
Pieces of mixed metal of it 
and 10 centimes. 

80 francs of the new coia 
are equal to 81 livres touraok 
of the old. 

The par of exchange between 
Pans and London is 24 francs 
the £\ sterling. 

Weights. ^ 

Before the Revolution, the 
weights and measures ot France 
differed in almost every pro- 
vince ; at present they are uni- 
form throughout the kingdom, 
and calculated decimally, the 
primitives or unities being tfee 
gramme, lbs mOte. J thr: aft; 
and the Utm\ whW have three 
divison, 
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divisors, the ded, the centi, 
and the mills, or the 10th, 
100th, 1009th ; and four mul- 
tipliers, the deca y kecto,. the 
Idle, and the myria, or 10, 
100, a900> 40,000 time* . 



56& 



The gramme weighs one cu- 
bic centimetre of distilled wa- 
ter. 

/ Decigramme . . tV 
Bescend- 1 f the gramme. 
Series ) Centigramme 
\ Milligramme 

f Decagramme . 



TOO 

* 

10 



Ascend- 
ing Series* 



Ascend- 1 grammes* 

ing J Hectogramme. . 100 
Series 1 Kilogramme. . 1000 

1 LMyriagrammelOOOO 

The kilogramme supersedes 
the antient livre (pound), and 
is the common weight for gross 
merchandize; it is, equal to 

2 lbs. 5 gros. 49 grains, antient 
Parispveight, and to 2 lbs* 3 oz. 
4 drs. 81 English avoirdupois. 

Long and Road Measure. 

Tl*e metre is the jtbtAtv P art 
of the quarter of the meridian, 
or the distance of the pole to 
the equator. 

a Decimetre ....tV 
Descend- j of the metre, 
ing SesiesS Centimetre . . ?£* , 

V|BBiajiietre.. TTy 1 ^ 



Decametre ... 10 

metres. 
Hectometre.. 100 
Kilometre . . 1000 
iMyriametce 10000 

The metre is the common 
measure of cloths, and super- 
sedes the antient aune (ell); 
It is equal to 

Ft. In. Lin. 

3 11 2960 Paris feet an- 
tient. , 

3 3 4 8490 English mea- 
sure. 

The myriametre, the usual 
road measure, which super- 
sedes the antient league, is a 
few inches more than 10943 
English yards. 

Superficial Measure. 

The are is 100 scjuare me- 
tres, or one square decametre. 

• Deciare, VV of the 
1 are, or 10 square 

Ascend- 1 metres; 

ing Series jCentiare, ^ of 
t the are, or one 
V. square metre. 

Ascend- ( Hectare, 100 ares, 
ing Series \ v \^ p 10,000 % 

Solid Measure. 

* . 

The stere, 1 cubic metre, or £ 

cord. 
The decjstere iV of the stere. t 

2 o 3 Liquid 
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%\q*#Miature. * 

The ft*r« is one cubic deci- 
metre. 

f Decilitre, Y * 9 of the 
litre. 



Descend- 
ing Series), 

^ VCentilitre, ^^ 

)( /Decalitre 

Ascend- J 
1 



10 



ing Series 



litres. 
Hectolitre 



100 

I Kilolitre...! 1000 

i • • 

I or 1, cubic metre. 

, The litre is == i^a antient 
Paris pints, or 2,114 pints 
J^nglish, one hectolitre being 
52,85 gallons. 

. The government finding it 
impossible to force the use of 
the new weights and measures 
on the people, have been oblig- 
ed to modify them to a certain 
degree, and to permit the use 
of the antient denomination in 
the common business of retail. 
Thus the new aune is 120 cen- 
timetres, v or nearly an inch 
longer than the old. The litre 
is half the kilogramme. The 
cord of wood is four stere; 
and the new pint is the litre. 

The correspondence of the 
French antient measures with 
the English are, 
10 feetEnglish m 9,385 French. 

For common purposes, it is 
tlrfBcient to say that 15 French 



feet are equal to 16 Eflgfth, 
the exact proportion being 
15 French » 15*986 Eo^ish. 
The Paris pound is 7561 
grains troy, 100 Paris poondt 
being 108J English. 



SPAIN. 

The coined money of §nain 
is common to the whole king- 
dom, but is distinguished into 
three kinds. The ancient coin, 
or those struck before 1772, 
and those struck since. ,. The 
most ancient are ill shaped 
and without any impression j 
they are received only by 
weight. The coins struck be- 
fore 1772* are current by the 
piece, but as they are fast 
going out of circulation, we 
shall only notice the "mexfcra 
coins. 

Copper. 
2 marvedi . . 1 ocnavu 
4 .... 1 <jusirto 

Silver. 
17 ochatos 1 ! . . 1 reaffio or 

34 1 real 

68 .......... I* p v ec^ 

170 ocharos 

• They ate disUnpnshsj| *y,J^ 
, arms between two columns. 
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f?0 ochatos 



.1 escudo or 
| duro 
r 34i .1 duro* 

Gold. 

340 1 durito 

' 680 * escudo 

doro 

1360 . . . * 1 doblon'oro 

2720 ...... 4 ... 1 doblon a 

quatre 

544© 1 onza dc 

,/ . . . x 

The merchants* accounts hre 
kept in reals de vellon and 
inarredis. The real de vellon f 
is 1 7 ochayos. The par of ex- 
change between Madrid and 
London is 90 $ reals for the 
pound sterling. 

Weighti. 

, The weights and measures 
of Spain differ in every pro- 
vince, and even in the different 
towns of the same province, 
tfce recapitulation of which 
would lead us into an endless 
and useless Labyrinth $ we shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to 
those by which commercial 

• The djaro piastre or Spanish 
dollar it intrinsically worth 4*. 4|d. 
sterling. 

t the real de tellon is ktrinsi* 
caDf«**,*$/ 



objetts are us^aljy soty in the 

maritime towns. 

In €h^|mseoa : (St. Sebastian) 

the weights are -^oi 

».... "■ lb. 

The pound of 12 ounces* v / i 

The common quintal .... 101 

The quintal of spices .... 100 

■ —of salt cod . . 105 

-—of iron . . . .150 

In Biscay (Bilboa and St. 
Andero) 
The pound is 16 ounces. 
The quintal (of Bilboa). '. 146 
The quintal of Cacao (St. 

Andero) i ...... 107 

of salt cod. .112 

of iron .... 155 

In the Asturias, 
The pound is Id ounces. 

The aroba 25 

The quintal .......... 100 

The charge 300 > 

In Valencia there are no less *' 
than five kinds of pounds for' 
different objects sold in the 
market, vln commerce the 
aroba of wax is 30 lbs. of 12oz. * 
the aroba of flour 32 ' 
the quintal is 4 a~ 
robasor .. ..130 
In Catalonia, 
The pound is 16 ounces. 

The aroba 26 

The quintal. 104 

' Theeharg*.; 312 

2*> 4 The 
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^TU oootes of tbe^Jifitrei* 
provinces also vjasy. 

neonate of Biscay is .. MS 

Qf the Anurias 572 

Of Valencia and Catalonia 551 

lOOIbs. of Biscay is 115 

Of Asturias 108f 

Of Valencia and Cata- 



lonia 



126 T V 



Long 



The foot is divided into 12 
indies and the inch into 12 
lines. 

Lines. 
The foot of Catalonia is 125 

of Valencia ..127 

In all the provinces of Spain 
except Catalonia, cloth is mea- 
sured by the pam and vara; 
4 pans being one vara. The 
vara of Biscay and the Astu- 
rias is 

Feet. In. 
2 J\ English 
■ . ofGalicia 2 Si 
——of Valencia 2 10 

In Catalonia cloth is mea- 
sured by the pam and cana, 
16 pains.. 1 cana 5 If 

Dry or Corn Measure. 

The fanega is the most 
ttioal measure of com. 



The fanega of Bis^ 

cayis 131 \ 

of Asturias j „ , 

ofGalicia j l65 ^ " 

of Grenada 136 .5 

In Valencia and Ca^alsaia 
corn is measured by the charge,, 
which in Catalonia is 273 lbs. 
in Valencia .. 315 

Liquid Measure. 

At Seville, by the 

aroba 25 

34 arobas I pipe .. 850 
At Valencia by the 

cantaro 24f 

Aroba 3i{ 

12 Arobas 1 
charge........ 578 

At Valencia by the 4 

azumbers 1 coutoso^J 
15 Cantaros 1 charge 393J 
4 Charges 1 botta ' 

or tun I5?5 

In Catalonia by the 

aroba 28$ J 

4 arobas 1 quintal }. 91| 
3 qiiistak I cbacffc S7H 
4 charges 1 pipe ...167a 



PORTUGAL. 

Monies. 
20 res ...... I vintin 

100 .,..,.1 test** 
400 
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400 ret. ..... 1 cruzado 

1,200 I quartinho 

4,800 1 rooidore 

24,000 1 debraon 

The merchants* accounts are 
kept in mil-rts or cruzados and 
res. Lisbon exchauges on 
London 1000 res for 66 pence 

Weights. 

16 ounces 1 pound 

32 pounds 1 aroba 

4 arobas .... 1 quintal 
lOOlbs.of Portugal = 94.56Eng. 
l4mg Measure. 

12 polegados or 

inches . ; . . 1 pe or foot 

^ 2 pes 1 covada 

40 polagados. . 1 yara 
2 varas .... 1 braca 
100 ....3074 feet.Eng. 

Dry or Corn Measure. 

4 alquieres 1 fanega 

J5 fcnegas 1 muid 

The muid is 11 J gallons 

7 . Liqmd Measure. 
4# oavadoe . . 1 alqtriere 
2 alquieres. . 1 ahmud 
26 ahmuds . . 1 botte or pipe 
265£cavados = 100 galls. Eng. 



ITALY. 
J* ill parts of Italy, subject 



to o* Influenced^ Trance, 
the decimal f<tfm of monks, 
weights, and measures, have 
been introduced : previous to* 
this introduction, ; each - sta*t * 
had its separate coin, &c\ ^ ' ' } 
At Genoa and Leghorn the 
merchants' accounts are kept 
in liras, sols, and deniers, the . 
lira being 20 sols, and the. 
sol 12 deniers j the exchange 
between Genoa and London 
was 5£ liras for 4s. 



NAPLB8. 

Monies. 



12 cavalette. . , 
18 .. 



1 grain 

1 publice 

1 carlini 

1 tari 

1 ducato 

1 scudo 



10 grains 
2 carlini . 
10 
12 .,,...... ~^. ^, 

Accounts are kept ; in du- 
catos and grains. Naples ex- 
changes at London 1 ducato 

regno 44d. 

mights. 

12 ounces .... 1 lirapicolo 
33§ .... 1 rotola 

100 rotolas 1 cantaro 

The cantaro is 196 lbs. Eng. 
57f rotola or 160f lbs. picolo 
make 1 cwt. English. 

Long Measure. 

12 ounces. ...1 palmo 

8 palm* 
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' 8 palinos.: *. 1 canna " 
•160 canuas =<SS0^yards Bn£. 

Dr^ or Corn Measure. 

36 tumuloes . , 1 carre 

equal to 7 English quarters 
£ifui<2 Measure. 

35 puts . . 1 barrel of wine 
12 barrels 1 bottc or pipe 
3 bbttes 1 carre or charge 
* f bottes is one ton English 
" Ottts measured by the salm. 

32 pignatilli ' . 1 atara 

10 stara 1 salm 

The salm is 467 Jibs, and 
7Jlbs. of oil is a gallon. 



SJCILY. 

Jfonies. 

20 grains 1 tarri 

12 tarri ........ 1 scudi 

30 tarri 1 ounce 

Sicily gives on London 40 
to 50 tarri, the £ sterling. 

freights. 

12 ounces .... 1 lira piccolo 
30 ounces .... 1 rotola 
100 rotola 1 cantaro 

The oantaro is *? r 1781bs. 
English, being 10 per cent, 
less than that of Naples. 

The measures of Sicily are 
the same as those of Naples. 
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SARDINIA: < ~ 

Jfoniei. * 

6 denarii 1 calari 

6 calari 1 soldi 

30 calari ....<... 1 real 

10 reals ... v , . . 1 scudo 

Accounts are kept in lira, 
soldi, and denarii. 

12 denarii IsoMi 

20 soldi « <*U* 



104 lira 1 cantaro 

lOOlbs.Sardinian =86tbs. Eng. 

»ii, - -it * JET * 

PAPAL STAfES-ANCONA, 
Ac. 

Monies. 

10 bajoque . . 1 paul 

10 pauls .... 1 Rom. crown 

Weights. [ , 

The koman pound ir 12 
ounces j the # 6unee 24 de« 
triers; and the denier^ 
grains. 
lOOlbs. Roman is 78} lbs. Bag. 

Long Measure. 

100 bracci of Borne are 
equal to 96} yards English. 

Wines and spirits are mea- 
sured by the boccali of 4 Ro- 
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man pounds, and 48 boccalis is 
•somme. 

Corn is measured by the 
rubbi of 81appes. 



The morocco quintal' is 
UOflw, English. J 00 Coudes 
or cubits ia 57 yards English 
long measure. 



TURKEY. 

\ 
Monk*. 

1 3 aspers 1 para 

to paras 1 piastre 

15 to 17 piastres are given 
at Constantinople and Smyrna 
tor the £ sterling in London. 

Weights. 

400 drachms.*.. I oque 
40 oques is lOOlbs. English 

j • Z»d/i£ Measure, 

The pic of 28 inches di- 
vided into three. 

Cbrii or Dry Mebsure. 

The kitol of grain is 8£ 
quarters English. 

• BARBARY— MOROCCO. 
, Monies. 

24 flus ) blanquille 

4 blariqnllles 1 ounce 
*10 outicos 1 ducat 



ALGIERS. 

Monies. ' I, u1 

24 masonas ...... 1, piastre 

3f piastres •.• -I **q«iii 

The Algtrinc quintal > of 
lOOlbs. is equal to ll£H*. 
English. 



TUNIS. 
Monies. 

12 burbos . . .„ I asper 
3 Jaspers .... 1 caroob 
16 caroobs .. 1 piastre 
4f piastres ..I niahoob or 
sequin 

The par of exchange is 15 
piastres the £ sterling. 
lOOlbs .Tuuisian is 1121bs.Eng. 

16 tumuloes of wheat is 
1 coffee of 8001bs. English. 

44$ metals of oil is one 
ton English of 236 gallon $. 
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TABLE II. 

TABLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS. 




Grace 49 



Ft 

Calais 

Dieppe..... 
LeHarrede 
CapeBarieur 
Be. Malo.... 

Ushant. 

Brest 

Belle Me.... 
Month of the 

Nantes. 

Isle Dim 

Sables d*Ok>nne 
Rochetort . * . .. 
Tom deCordoaan 



Loire 47 



of Arcachoo 

Bayoone 

St. John de Luz. 

Spci*. 

Bflboa 

St. Andero 

Cape de Perns. . . 
Cape Ortegal... 

Coronna 

Cape Flnisterre. 

Vigo 

Miaho River ... 



North. 
50«57 
49 50 

29 
49 42 
48 39 
48 29 
48 23 
47 17 

IS 
47 13 
46 42 
46 30 
45 56 
45 36 
44 50 
44 38 
43 29 
43 23 



43 15 
43 28 
43 42 
43 46 
43 23 
42 54 
42 14 
41 55 



Portugal. 

Viana 

Oporto... 

Cape Mondego. . . 

Peniche < 

Bock of Lisbon .< 

Lisbon , 

Cape Bspichel. . . . 

Cape Sines , 

Cape St. Vincent., 

Fero 

Ouadiana River . , 



Spain. 
Guadalquivir's 

. Mouth 

Seville.. 

Cadiz. ...,,... 
Cape Trafalgar . 



41 40 
41 20 
40 12 
39 24 
38 46 
38 42 
38 25 
37 57 
37 3 
37 01 
37 13 



36 58 

37 
36 32 
36 10 



l«5l'B. 
1 6 

5 

1 26 W. 

2 2 
5 03 
4 29 

3 7 
2 35 
1 34 
222* 
1 48 

59 

1 10 
034 
1 15 
1 30 
1 40 



244 
3 40 
5 46 

7 48 

8 28 

9 18 
8 37 
8 46 



8 44 

8 26 

8 54 

9 26 
9 31 
9 10 
9 14 

8 55 

9 2 
7 56 
7 15 



6 20 

5 58 

6 18 
6 i 



MeHter. 6p**. ! North, 
point south 1 



point of Spain. 

Gibraltar 

Malaga, 



36*01* 

36 6 

36 45 

Alaeria 36 5* 



CapeckGatte.... 
Cartbagena 



36 44 

37 36 
Cape dc Palo*.... 37 37 

38 21 

38 47 

39 27 
41 9 

41 23 

42 90 
39 32 



Alkant. 

Cane St, Martin. 

Valencia.... — ., 

Tarragona 

Barcelona 

Cape de Creux . 
Palma, Majorca . 
Port Mahoa, Mi- 



I rica town 



39 52 
38 53 



Coaombretterocfcs.39 55 



Mediter. France. 
PortVendres .... 

Perpignan 

Agde 

MontpelBer 

Marseilles 

Toulon 

Frejus 

Aatibes 



Italg. 

Nice •• 

Savona. 

Genoa..... . M . 

Leghorn 

Rome 

Terracina . . . • < , 
Gaeta ......... 

Naples 

Salerno , . 

Scylla ,.. 



Island Gorgona 
Cabrera Island 
Porto Ferrajo ElbaU2 
Monte Christo Is- 
land 



43 32. 

42 AT 

43 19 
43 37 

43 ia 

43 1 
43 26 
43 35 



43 42 

44 17 
44 25 

43 32 
41 54 
41 18 
41 15 
40 50 
40 44 
38 12 



43 24 
43 

48 



rtfiB 



ft 32 

4 »1 

• SI •■ 
2 U 

1 1 

• 49 
30 

1IBI 

• «w, 

1 19E. 

2 11 

3 16 1 
240 

4 18 
1 28 
033 



3 5 

h 

7 7 



71* 

8 30 
8fi& 

10 17 

13 ia 

13 381 
14-14 
H46. I 
15 44 

9 W J 

9 46 
U° 22 
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TABLE OP GEOGRA*>tfitAL #OiIf IONS. (Continued.) 



Place. 



Latitude 



Sicily. North, 

Messina 38° II' 

Catania 37 26 

Cape Pa^saro south 

point 36 41 

Alicata ,37 3 

Palermo 38 7 

Stromboli Island . 38 44 
T'stica Island .. ..\S6 41 

La Valet ta Malra t 35 54 

Pautelana Island .36 56 

Linos a Island . . . . :35 55 

Lampedusa Island.35 29 

Corsica. 
St. Fioreuzo .... 42 3U 

Ajaccio |4l 56 

Bastia 42 43 

Sardinia. 

jCagliari . I39 20 

jOristan 39 34 



Adriatic Italy, 

Cape S parti veato. . 

Cape Colonno . . . , 

Cape del A lli ce. . .. 

Tarento 

Cape St. Mary. . . . 

Brindisi 

Bari. 

Maofredonia . . . . 

Ancuaa 

Ravenna 

Venice 

Head of the Adri- 
atic 

Trieste 

Kara 

Sebenico 

Spalatro 

K.urusa 

Cattaro 

Dulcigno 

Lepanto 

Modou 

Lissa Island 

Corfu C. Blanco i . 



|37 53 
[39 4 
31) 24 
40 28 
139 44 

40 39 

41 10 
,41 38 
[43 38 

44 25 
145 26 

[45 48 

45 45 
44 15 
43 49 
43 31 

42 39 

42 22 
41 49 

38 15 
36 49 

43 5 

39 15 



Longitude. 



15M.VE 
15 15 

15 19 
13 47 
13 22 
IS 24 

13 17 

14 30 
12 18 
12 45 
12 40 



9 49 

8 44 

9 28 



9 07 
8 35 



16 22 

17 37 
17 31 

17 33 

18 45 
18 20 
17 8 
16 05 
13 29 
12 11 
12 21 



13 45 

15 2t 

16 7 
16 38 

18 8 
ly 28 

19 51 
22 
21 35 

16 22 

20 23 



Mice. 



Adriatic. 
Cefalonia south 

east point 

Zaute south point 



Archipelago. 

Cape Matapau 
south point of 
Europe 

Cape St. Angclo. 

N atoll di Romania 

Athens, 



Latitude 



North. 

37" 52 
37 28 



Salonica .... 
Cage Monte Santo 
Head of the Archi- 
pelago 

Anatofia. 

Ad rainy tte 

Smyrna 

Scala Nova 

Capo Crio 

Marmoiice 

Cape CaeJidoaj .. 
Satalia 



26 23 
2G 26 
A7 30 

137 58 
10 38 



Syria. 
Alexandre! ta 

Latakia 

.Tripoli 

St. John d'Acre. . 

Jaffa 

XI Arisch , 

Rarbary. 

Taneier 

Ceuta 

Mellila 

Oran , 

Algiers, 

Bona 

Biserta 

Tunis 

Cape Bon 

Susa 



Tripoli. 



Egypt. 
Cape Deras . . 
(Alexandria .. 
•Aboukir 
Hosetta 



40 09 



11 



39 31 
38 29 
37 53 
36 46 
36 4£ 
26 13 
36 59 



36 35 
35 32 
34 26 
33 1 
32 5 
31 8 



35 40 
35 54 
35 18 

35 14 

36 49 
17 03 

37 21) 

36 47 

37 5 
35 50 
32 01 



31 12 
31 13 

31 18 
31 24 



Lou git. 



21»9'E. 
21 9 



29 29 
23 14 

22 35 

23 46 
22 55 

24 13 



26 46 

27 6 
27 1 

27 14 

28 9 
HO 25 
30 39 



36 18 
35 44 
35 35 
35 16 
34 49 
34 3 



5 41* W, 
5 18 

2 58 
40 

3 00 E. 
8 

10 

10 21 

11 05 
10 27 
13 21 



28 15 

29 54 

30 36 
30 58 
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TABLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL FOa*T|QN8, &* ** * * & 



Hmi. 



Latitude! LAogltade. 



jft^i 



BJmb, 



Utttude Loo git a 



Eeypt. 
Damietta . . 
Grand Cairo . 



North. East. 
31 a 25'31t*' 
30 2 31 18 



Turkish htand*. 

Mdoi |36 4: 

AndrosX.W. point 37 55 

Metelm 39 6 

Scio 38 24 

Cos 36 51 

CandiaTown .... 35 20 

Scarpanto 35 32 

Rhodes Town.... 36 22 
Cyprus Larnaca . . 34 54 



Black Sea. 
[Tape Janissary 
entrance of 
Dardanelles 

Constantino- 
ple 



I 
I 

£ I Midjiah 

I Burgos 

£ IVarna 



.« ("Odessa 

%1 Ockzekoff... 
4 L Kherson . . . . 

^ t Perekop . . . . 
£ I Eupatoria . . . 
* ) Sevastopol . . 
£ (^Kafla 



39 59 



41 1 

41 37 

42 26 

43 12 

46 28 
46 38 



44 40 



rErecll 41 18 

| Cape Kerempi 42 5 
« [Sioope 42 2 

3 i Ki/il irmak 

s I River 141 33 

*i Uniah .... 



Trebii^ond . . , 
Gouniah . . . 
Phaais River 

lagaour 

Anapa 



^ f Petroffskaia. 
SJ < Taganrog.. . 
^ ) Azoph 




m m 

24 24 

26 19 

25 58 

27 2 
25 18 

27 3 

28 18 
33 40 



25 59 

28 55 

27 30 
27 50 

30 37 

32 56 



33 36 



31 27 
33 08 

35 8 

36 11 

37 20 
39 43 



38 39 



North.! 

-.-• j,< 

33 11 1 

34 20 
33 28 



32 



30 38 
30 29 

■ -10 
26 12 
23 40 



mtt nf Africa. 

Cape Spartd 

Lairacbe . . . 

Mamorm ... 

Azamor . . . 

CapeCantin J32 3i 

ifTensif River's 
Month 

Morocco {31 50 

Mogadore pi 27 

Cape de Geer .... 

Santa Cruz 

Cape Noon 

Cape Bojjador .... 

Rio del Ouro 

Cape Blanco of 
Arguin 

Portendik 

Bar of Senegal 

Cape Verd Point. . 

Portudal 

Cape St. Mary 
Gambia 

Cape Roxo 

Kasnabac Bissagos 

BuJani 

Cape Ver^a. . 

Isles de Los.. 

Cape Sierra Leone 

Rirer Gallina .... 
Cape Mesurado . . 

Cape Palmas 

Rirer St. Andrew- 
Cape la Hou .... 
River Sueiro de 

Costa 

Cape Three Points 
St. George de la 

Mine . • 

Cape Coast Castle 

Amokoo 

Akra 

River Volta...... 

Whidah 

Porto Nova 

Cape Formosa. . . . 
River Camerous . . 
Corisco Island. . . . 

River Gabon 

Cape Lopez 

Mayumba 



20 56 
18 5 
15 53 
14 46 
14 23 

13 15 
12 13 

10 30 

11 



5 06 
4 30 



M 

s 
13 

m 
M 

24 
II 
10 
10 
50 
25 
57S 
3 38 



a*4ft*t 

6 14 
6 30 

8 7 

9 16 

9 12 

8 5 

9 34 
9 53 
944 

11 M 

14 36 

15 IS 



'! 



17 16 
16 10 

16 3f 

17 35 
17 2 

16 39 
16 50 
14 40 
14 52 
13 50 
13 20 
12 50 
II 45 
in H 

7 41 
6 13 

4 :.5 

4 55 

2 40 

2 05 
2 
1 2 

19 

1 20E. 

2 12 

5 05 
8 55 
8 40 

8 48 

8 47 

10 24 
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TABLE OP GEOGRAPHICAL f OSTTION8. (CenchiteL) 



Finer. 



latitude 

I 



FT. Coast of Africa, 

LoangoBay 

Melemba Bay .... 

Cabinda 

Hirer Zaire. 

Ambris . • 

S. Paul de Loando 

Cape Ledo 

St. Philip of Ben 
gueia ........ 

Cape Euspe .... 

Cape Negro 



North, 
4»37lU°30'E 



5 90 

5 35 

6 5 

7 58 
9 
9 45 

12 35 
15 14 
15 56 



Longitude, 



Piatt. 



12 10 

12 30 

13 16 
13 40 

13 33 

13 30 
12 14 
11 56 



fP.Coast of Africa. 

Fish Bay 

Walwlsh (Whale) 

I Bay 

Sandwich Harbour 
Elizabeth Bay.. 
Cape Voltas. . . . 
Island Fernando Po 
Prince's Island .. 
St. Thomafl's la- 
land 

Anno-Bona 



Latitude 



North. 
1C«30' 

22 54 

23 30 
27 
29 00 

3 10 
1 40 

10 

1 30S 



Langitude. 



12*0' E. 

13 55 

14 2 

15 37 

16 15 

7 20 
7 5 

6 35 
5 50 
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INDEX to VOL. II. 



B. Brfy— C. Cape—B. 0ir(f-ML Mand-^R. rt/wr. 

Page Paj?e Page* 

Aa ft.. .......... 7 AguiUonea Rocks . . 271 Alcoy R.... .. .... 150 

Aberbenoit R...... 8 Agulon C 502 Alruida *.-.... 166 

Aberhaut ft 6 Ahiolu 373 Alessio, Italy 18$ 

Aberfldne 19 Aboul.. 534 Alesskv Albania ... 2*6 

AbonoR. :...*.... 73 Aiaa *. 285 Alexander* Port ... . M8 

Aboukin* 353 Aigue* Mortes .... 182 Alexaodretta » * . . . . 286 

AbreraCi. ...... .* 19 AiomanaG.. .. .. .. 275 Alexandria^ . •* 3M 

Abydoa .;...;.* *-. 362 Aiotaoiuk 281 Alexandria Troas . . 272 

Acfeeron Lake .... 200 Alx h ».».... 30 Alfaques * . . . . 144 

Acho Mount ; . * . . . 338 Ajaccio, Corsica... 223 Algaiola ♦ .... 224 

Acladia * 307 Ajaccio, Syria .... 285 Algeziraa ........ 146 

Acoda.. .......... 528 Ajatte Pant R 524 Algiers .*.. 341 

Acra .;. • 631 Ajebbi R 342 Alicant G. ...... ,. 142 

D' Acre, St. John.. 291 Akassa R 503 Alkant Town 158 

Adami.; ......... 285 Akatakke ........ 529 Alicatt 237 

Adaya ..i 273 Akerman ........ 376 Alice, Cape del. .. . 207 

Adda. ....* 532 Akteboli 373 Alicudi 1 242 

Adelphi I.*. .-.*.%.. 322 Aktiar. 381 Aligre i....' 22 

Adera...... 96 Alaya... ...... \.. 284 AlloneaR. ....... 73 

Adige R. 312 Alban Mount, St.. 188 Ahnacera .;...... 155 

Adour R.. .>. ...... 10 Albania 255 Almadi Point. ..... 511 

A4r»Rs.f**."«.«- *** Albel.. 250 Almadagb Mount . . 285 

Adrian, SuC 71 Albenga... *. 189 Almadfonis B 497 

Adrlanopel 276 Alboran I. ...... .. 347 Almazaron ....... . 152 

ignoftG.. ...<".* 276 Albreda ,... 515 Almeria G i., 141 

Aferia !.,.„*...... 365 Albufeira Lake .. . 95 "Almeria Town .. .. 152 

Africa .,•, '.. 345 Albnreira Town.... 105 Almissa.^, ....... 252 

Agathon.R. 534 Albnfcira of Valencia 143 Almuoecar ....... . 152 

Agathonisil 328 Alcatras I* . . * . * *, . 619 Ahe*B.... .,.„.. 143 

'Agioatratil 324 Alcantara R 334 Alte* Town .... 4. 153 

Agrtco 531 Alcazarel Saqtfk .. 3^7 • Alvarez . Martin* B. 538 

Agripoli 205 Alcoa B 96 Atnalft 205 
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ABote..... SM Aafelo, 8c Mont 999 AfMrk B_. 

Aauskai 298 Aagle B. 8 Aaaida .... 

Amis* - 3* AagtoriL 373 AatfaT* 

AasMetaase 13 Align INaai 544 

Aabo 511 Aagra dot Bajroa.. 594 A/abler L jfe 

AaiboraBaak .... 513 Aaimaboo 538 Arafcbe,B 417 

Aa*oaes 1 533 Ana, FortSta.... 317 Araee, Cape Bel... 9* 

Aabrii B. 541 Ane's,St.B., West Artam 5 
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♦ The Sierra Lome Company incorpwaiad in 1791, was abolished io 
HttO, and the settlement taken into the 4unds of t^rernment, the Com- 
{nay having jseten years «freu them to settle their affairs. 
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**g* ton 

10» • •% • from t»Jtm, communteaOon, read Communications. 

t*. US, OOttOO, SV«K»COttOM. 

*** . . i *i . f nm *°**m t of mtrchMt marine, rmi of the merchant nwin* 

44, 6, fichu, rend fisb an. 

7*8, 3. the town and Hirer, read the town on the ritnr. 

W, " * 5, GVoyue, read Groyne! • 

1 »8» • •**• as merittaod interest,- read as by merit and interest. 

— ultimo*, of which, read of sthom- • 
oS, 9 f from b*Mwn t taiWiot b is* r^od s*|l-Ua4s> are. 
0(J, 8, Janris, read.Jenti», 

Il*» 8t. tfteir net, » Tead l,ie net *« 

1 rr» "TO .ffo* coram, itself, read herself. 
100* • ■ 14, side* rtassHides* 

l**i . . 7» •tronj«a we** tttOOgoaU 

141, ..,♦» f*°™ ****»«k POtt,.''?*' fprt, ... 

j44, 5, — ■ Mafarca, read Majorca* 

~144 f " 1*3, assent, read ascent. 
14tT, ' ' ' 5, Gtindta, read G&ndta. 
!3£f • 8* JmnmibdHam, town, read tower. 
1&3« . .17, cotnmjsnifiaftion, read cortoookart^. 
1 54, 6, /rasa buuxmi on the road 4 read in the road. . . 

133, 7, i ■ In an open, read-on an open, 

lit", ' 4, form bank*, read forms banks. 

i», », /row froc'tom, which throw In a great swell, prolonging *i£s West shore. Tl< 
ras* wakb tfctow in a «rca* swtH. Protongtog iiw west shore, tf* 

168, penult, for minister* far not, read mjnistep, form* 

170, 17, peninsula, rmd. pes insular. 

170, 19, and Its foot* read and at its foot. 

170, 5, from bottom, probably, read properly. 

194> 4, Bono, ramd Portne. 

193, it, were kept, read was kept. 

819, 10, from bottom, and note, Fuimkino, read Fmmklno. 

814, ultimo, fort, read fast. 

357, Note, navigator, read navigators, 

414, 9, from bottom, afford, read affords. 

507. 15, exhalations, raatfexhalalion. 

598, s, commences, road commence. 
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